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'L E 2 D'S... 


My it pleaſe Your "Fon . 


8 the chief View in Publiſhing 
. theſe Monthly Eſſays is to rectify 


ſome Errors, which, ſmall as 
may ſeem at firſt, may, if indulged, 
grow up into greater, till Mey at laſt be- 


come Vices, and make all the W 
tunes of our Lives; it was 


put them under the Frotection 274 
Lady, not only of an unblemifhed Con- 
duct, but: = of a an exalted. Virtue, 


whoſe 


_ __DEDICATION. __ 
whoſe Example may inforce the Precepts 
they contain, and is Herſelf a ſhining 
Pattern for others to copy after, of all 
thoſe Perfections I endeavour to recom- 


or. $1 


: * * * N I 
ment] O . AI FA 


IT is not, therefore, Madam, that 
You are deſcended from a.Mar{borough 
or a Godolþhin,” dear as thoſe Patriot- 

Names will ever be while any Senſe of 
Liberty remains in Britons; nor on 
the Account of the high Rank You hold 
in the World; nor for thoſe Chatms with 
which Nature has ſo profuſely adorned 
Your Perſon ; but for thoſe innate 
Graces, which no Anceſtry can give, no 
Titles can 'embelliſh,” nor no Beauty at- 
hows for erage of, wy 8 GR 2 E 
has an, undiſputed Right to this Offer- 
ing, as the Pein ales at hy the Work 
itſelf gives it in ſome meaſure a Claim 


de Your Acceptance: 
5 —_ bd 4.5 & > Ja N 8 > BEBE 


» 7 
* 664989 95 


43 


ile i'r ada bm 253. 90202 
Tua Pr omiſe, which the firſt Vears 
of Life gave of a glorious Maturity, we 
have ſeen compleated long before Your 
others is requiſite to ripen Mit into gi 

om, 


DE DIE 82748 N. 


dom and concile' dr the fpa h Te 2 
the dne, WI 


- the ater — 5 bebeli ey "Ma 

ien, how Reaſori* outſtri pped Na- 
2 even in the moſt gs Circum- 
ſtances and Actions; but the Crown of 
all, was the happy Choice, of a. Partner 
in that State w ch is the chief End of 
our Beings. There ſhone Your Pe- 
netration, wheri among ſo many Ad- 
mirers, You e 80d out Him who alone 
was worthy ou. — One, who Great 
as he is, is yet more Good than Great ; 

and who has given ſuch Inſtances how 
much it is in the Power of Virtue to 


ennoble Nobility, as all _ admire, 
tho' few I fear will imitate. 


MA RRIAGE, i too 0 the -Jeſt 
of Fools, and proſtituted to the moſt 
baſe and ſordid Aims, to You, iluftri⸗ 


ous Pair! owes its recovered Fame, and 


proves its Inſtitution is indeed divine! 


Bu this is no more than what every 
one 1s full of; and in intreating Your 
GRACE's Protection to the following 


Sheets, 0 can only boaſt of being one 
among 


DEDICATION. 


ong the Millions, who pray, that 
Len of Days, and, uninterrupted. 
Healch th may continus that Happin ; to. 
which nothing can. abe e that 


1 c * , * ” L s # * 

8 ® . * i J . þ — 

2 3 1 - So _— 1 1 5 — * * * 
8 5 


414 am, 1; 6 
Wit the my pref 2 and bannen 
May i Phaſe Yeur Gnacy, 


Your Gracr's „ 


N49 H, Jumble, - 
Moſt Obedient, and * 
Faithfully Devoted Servant, 


a” 
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f FIRST VOLUME. 
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"A Pg 

AUTHOR, her Character, 27 2 

Arminia, her bad Tafte, p. | 
Alcales and Palmyra, their 1 30 
Ariſtobulus, how excuſable, p. 60 
Antipathy in Nature not to be worn off, p. 6 
Altizeera much to be pitied, p. 82 
Amaranthus, his Paſſion for Aminta, p. 86 
Applauſe, how intoxicating, p. 91 
Avarice, the worſt of Paſſions, p. 1 07 
Adulphus ruined by a —_— p- 122 
Ambition has no Bounas, p. 
Actions unhappy, the true Cav, F = 154 
Aver ſton ta Feude, a Fault, p. 161 
Adonius, his Churacter, p. 182 
ut, Amadea, her Cauſes for Grief, p. 183 

Abuſe of Thinking, worſe than not thinking at all, | 


p- 188 
Adventure of a Traveller, P- 193 Py >. 
Auctians greatly frequented, p.. 206 
Alvario, unhappy in his Childrengp, 218 
. lccompliſbments, which moſt valuable, p. 240 
\maſina, . how made anhappy, p. 44 » 


JR, FArmico too haſty in his ns p. 252 b 
Adniration, by what pre : 


264 
\lithea, an Inſtance of her Gare ty, p- 298 ; 
A | Blue 1 
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7 


Bi Demine, Cauſe of a ſad Mi 1 p · 
B Brother, his 18 5 ”” hey b 


Bloometta, her unhappy Condition, 
Bellair and Miſeria, an ill-match'd Con = 
Beau Belfont and Miſs Tittup, the beſt, WW; 5 can 
' be made for them, p. 81 
Bedlam, _— r it, p. 129 
Belliza, her 72 „p- 144 
Belinda, her Adventures, p. 171 
Britiſh Ladies, different from what * were fore 
merly, p. 262 | 
Beauty, hurt by Ill nature, p. 272 _ 
Body, how far influenced 2 the Mind, p. 2 16 
Benefits, the Manner in which hy aK 51 to be con- 


ferred, p. 3 of 


a 


CEITANDER, reef 2 in = 
p 'I 

Country 5 eaſily ſeduced p p. 38 wal 

Caution neceſſary im Parents, p ibid. | anc 


_ Clergyman, a remarkable * of 0 one; p. $3" 
 Celinda, unfortunate in her Love, p. 611 

Cleora, a Warning to her, p. 69 

Cleophil, his ungenerous Behawvaur, p. 148. 

Caprice of a Philoſopher, p. 152 

Climate of England the fame | as ever, p. 154 

Contemplation, how ee 17 in all Stations, p. 159 

Charkeoy, Madam, her Adventure at the Opera, 


'\Þ\ 233 
Crifis, not to be negledied, p. 242 
22 ion, hateful to all reaſonable Beings, P- 283 
5 R Inns always neceſſary, p. 310 
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con- 


IN PO EL X. 
D her mean Spirit, p. 68 


iftruſt, a baſe Paſſion, p. 107 
Diverſe Miners very induſtrious, p. 212 


| Diſobedince juſtly puniſhed, p 


231 
Draxalla, an Iflance of ſef-created Wretchedneſs, 
Donny bow 8 p. 3 | 


Eur HROSINE, 25 Character, p. 4 


Erminia, how ruined, p 2 
e in the Army = p- 83 
xamples of unhappy e p- 97 
Elmira, an extraordinary wr ug p- 134 
Elements 2 Blended equall 186 | 
Engliſh Ladies, — with fi little Nabels, 
and wherefore, p. 33 . 
Examination into — neceſſary, 5. 1 
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Liberty, > Be 27 6 
3 her Aduentures, p 
ther, the ſordid 2 of one, p- 103 
Fideko, his Deſpair, p. 10 


Fm the e 


Pipe, p. 150 2 | 1 
Free-Will not to be doubted, p. 192 
France, the many innocent ane ions to be found 
there, p. 232 Nl 
Fop, may be trifled with, p. 256... „ en 
Fancy, never idle, p. 27 


79 
Favours, the Merit of them leſſened by an ill Man- 
ner of beſtotuin 1 
f beftowing, p. 3 A GIRLE 


29 : 
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IN Dr EN X,. 
0 


67 RL naturally vain, p. 6 

Generoſity of a Lover, p. 44 : 
Glory and Love, not incompatible, p. 92 
Gaming and Gameſters, haw treated, p. 116 
Grant of our Deſires often unhappy, p. 129 


Good Breeding inferior to Reputation, p. 155 
Gaiety in Exceſs, bow to be corrected, p. 186 
Gratitude, highly due to Parents, p. 215 
Good Nature, what it is, p. 265 


Good Nature and Good Humour, in what they 
differ, p. 317 - 
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H BAND, the innecent Stratagem of one, 
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Honour, an Inſtance of it, p. 43 
Home News, p. 81 | 
| Happineſs, doubiy welcome after Adverſity, p. 151 
Hope ought to be encouraged, p. ibid. 
Hoydens, ſome naturally ſo, p. 262 


1 


E ALOUSY, the Spite it occaſſons, p. 32 : 
IHmpertinence of ſome People, p- 57 * 
Inſtance of public Gratitude, p. 929Ö 
Imperio, a Lover of Beauty, p. 102 
Impreſſion made by a Dream, p. 122 ws 
Imperio, the Mert:ification he gave a Lady, p. 239 
 Tnconſiftencies in Love, p. 241 we” 1 
Hl Nature, the Source of it, p. 270 
Infancy, a Claim to Tonderneſs, p. 271 


KEY 


IN D E X. 
3 
K 1 to the Female Spectator fat p· * 


Kmaneſs ill repard, p. 148 
"Who's. 

OFE, 3 to be approved p. 9 : 

Lili often taken for Love, i ibid. N 
Luxury, the Enceuragement it finds, p. 25 
Lindamira, her Story, p. 74 
Lacroon, his Character, p. 98 
Lotteries, numerous of late, p. 117 
Leolin and Elmira, their Story, p. 134 
Lavaille, his Amour. with Belinda, p. 172 


Loyter Count, an odd Proceeding in him, p. 179 
Letter of Sarah Oldfaſhion's, p. 210 


Life, what Time EY it is beſt for DO P- 
23 5 


MIRA, her Character, p. 4 


Marteſia, her Adventures, p. 1e 

Marriages haſty, ſeldom happy, ibid. 

Maſquerades, how prejudicial, p. 2 5 

Macro, his Brutality, p. 69 

Mariana, a ſeaſonable Warning to ber: p. 955 

Myrtano and Cleora, what may. be exper 2 

their Union, ibid. 

Miletta, her gfected Modęſiy, p. 98 | 

Mercator, hes Story, p. x56 

Manella, troubleſome in ber conjugal Aﬀeltion, 
. 172 

Man, the Dignity o bis Species, p- 192 "IC 

Mind, 8 p-. 196 2 

Montaubin Count, his Story, p. 199 

Mode, not af to be followed, p. 216 


-— 


 Maideſty | 
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I” N'D E . 
Medefly the chief Grace of Wamen, p. 240 
Mariamne, a Play, fatal to the Author, p. 266 
Manſlaughter, a new Way of being guilty of it, 
Meliſſa, a great Coquette, p 289 [p. 280 
Myftery, pleaſingly unravelled, p. 300 | 
Montan o, the Manner as bis conferring Obligations, 
| P- 31 5 

Nohra. her hora, p. 19 | 

Nothing certain till pe 2d, p. 151 
Nature corrupted by the Þ ons, p. 106 
Numbers make _ own Mixe Js p. ad. 


0 E K Ddr lee. p. 83 


5 
DARE N 78, ſometimes in Fault, p- 17 
Pride, when laudable, p. 55 
Pompilius, his Marriage, why blamed, p. 59 
Philimont and Daria, their capricious Deſtiny, 


Peace, a Promoter "of Finikins, p. 82 Ip. 67 


Panthea, her ſad Dilemma, p. 104 

Poſterity, haw far to be regarded, p. 120 
Paſſions, duly regulated, of Service to 18, p. 1 ZI 
Phileſepher, his Remark, p. 152 


 Pantomimes, how uſeful, p. 208 


Poetry, not enough encouraged, p. 261 
Pretences, various for ill Humour, p. 275 
N an en E 0 p. 277 


84 Q by . d 
uz STI 10 N proper to be acked; p-. 
uarrels between married People, Matter of 


Maul 1 others, p. 27 
f XINAL DO, 


* J 8 ? 
. * 11 


IN e X. 


R INALDO, * Di 55 ointment, p | | 
Rules obſerved by the Female pela b. 30 
Rebecca . ber Bill, p. 84 | 
Reſolve, the Obſtinacy of one, p. 1 39 

Regret, an — of it, x of 150 

Recollection neceſſary, p. 

Ranelagh, too much frequinted, p- I 163 * 

Reſpett, how attracted, p. 240 | 
Religion, when real, excites Good Nature, p. 270 
Rojal E * of Generoſi p. 28 53 


QEOMANTH E. 7 * Story, p. 19 


8 Sympathy of Humours patad, to make Mars 
riage happy, p. 72 | 

Source, the true one of our Calanities, p- 1 54 

Solitary Life hated by moſt, p. 1 60 

Socrates, an Inſtance that Virtue is to be acquired 
by Application, p. 185 

Sarcaſm of a Lady to an Apoſtate Patriot, p- 189 

Sneer of a Son on his Father's marrying very 
young Wife, p. * vs 

OR. 4 for Maſquerade at Rover 


80 2 . noblz }t Diverſion, p. 20 EK 
Softneſs, the moſt — Aims of Momen, p. 


273 
Sceptic confe es too much withont he  confe ed more, 


p. 282 
Surinthus, his furl Friendſhip, p. 314 
* 


n 0 
FENDERILLA, 8 romantic Turn, p. 7 
True Love unchangeable, p- 9 | 
Temptations overcome are. Pleaſures, p. 55 
Tempo-Amiarians, 4what they are, p. 57 Tulip 


* — . 
* 


* n COIN 


w 70275 the Riditul oi on-u 


I N D E X. 
Tulip Mrs. her Folly, p.77 
Tennis, a manly Exerciſe, p. LTP, 91 27 
Tryal of 'a Lover, p. 456 a 
Tage „its Intent, p. 20 
Taſte, the Difference of be alk and " true Tits 

p. 20 

Timoleon, his Charatter," p. 132 


Talapach Ladies, ther, Habits. may weg * 
come our Mode, p. 2 


AN 4 great 2 aletudi darin, * 1 


V c e * 
VAUX-HALL, the Temple if Flora, p. 46 


Vulpone, his ſtrange Succeſs, p. 72 
Unity among To a recommended, p- I 14 
Vixardi, when worn” at the Theatres, p. . 


Virago, * ridiculous, p. 271 


V. 1 8 an 1 2 5 of the A 06, b. 260 
1 w_ ae 8 
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15 Matches, p. "Mt Fx FE 1 

nen, wh y fond litary ent p. 4 

Ml of a late General, her Behaviour, p- 5 
„the Game, much admired, p- a 

Widow, her Reaſon for marrying, p. 1 

Wi rdew, Ber renin FAT P. 166 


Xrbxis, a neun. Hypoeit v. 7 22 
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8 =p. rtainment, that the refined taſte 
f [NRF diftinguiſhes uſelf from the vul- 


gar and more groſs: Reading is 
o iv » I 32 fv 4s Ip 3 6 "EX _—_ 

I'S EG ' univerſal allowed to be one of 
Ae wet improving, as well as 
agreeable amuſements ; but Hen to render it ſo, 


one ſhoukl, Ambiie the ee of Books which arg 
perpetually" iffujng from the prels, endeavour, to 


. ſingle out ſuch, as promife to be moſt conducive to 
wy thoſe ends. In*order” to be as little deceived as 
poſſible, I, for my own part, love to get as well 
I * can with an ors DENY os 
riſk of lofung my time in peruſing his work; 
and as I e moſt 295715 are of this EY 
of thinking, Tſhall, in imitation of my learned bro- 
2 ther of ever precious memory, give ſome account 
of what Jam, and thoſe concerned with me in 

this undertaking”; and likewiſe of the chief intent 
of the Lucubrations hereafter. communicated, that 
the reader, on caſting his eye over the four or five 
firſt pages, may judge how far the book may, or 
Vor. I, A: „maß 


% 
f » 


1 The FEMALE Book 1, 
may not be qualified to entertain him, and either 
accept, or throw it aſide as he thinks proper: And 
here I promiſe, that in the pictures I ſhall give of 
myſelf and affociates, I will draw no flattering 
lines, aſſume no perfection that we are not, in 
reality poſſeſſed of, nor attempt to ſhadow over any 
defect with an artificial gloſs, Wy 

As a proof of my ſincerity, I ſhall, in the firſt 
place, aſſure him, that for my own part I never 


was a beauty, and am now very fat from being 
young; (a confeſſion he will find few of my ſex 


ready to make :) I ſhall alſo acknowledge, that Ii 


have run through as many ſcenes of vanity and 
folly as the greateſt coquet of them all. — Dreſs, 


- equipage, and flattery were the idols of my heart. 


— I ſhould have thought that day loft, which 
did not preſent me with ſome new opportunity of 
ſhewing myſelf.— My life, for ſome years, was 
a continued round of what I then called pleaſure, 
and my whole time engroſſed by a hurry of pro- 
miſcuous diverſions. ---- But whatever inconveni- 
encies ſuch a manner of conduct has brought up- 
on myſelf, I have this conſolation, to think that 
the public may reap ſome benefit from it: The 
company I kept was not, indeed, always fo well 
choſen as it was 1. to have been, for the ſake of 
my own intereſt or reputation; but then it was 
general, and by conſequence furniſhed me, not on 
with the knowledge of many occurrences, whi 
otherwiſe I had been ignorant of; but alſo enabled 
me, when the too great vivacity of my nature be- 
came tempered with reflection, to ſec into the ſe- 
cret ſprings which gave riſe to the actions I had ei- 
ther heard or been witneſs of ; — to judge of the 
various paſſions of the human mind, and diſtinguiſh 
thoſe imperceptible degrees by which they become 
maſters of the heart, and attain the png Fl 

| TV 
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reaſon. — A thouſand odd adventures, whieh, at- 
che time they happened, made flight impreſſion on 
me, and ſeemed to dwell no longer on my mind 
than the wonder they occafioned, now ri \freſh 
to my remembrance ; with this advantage, that the 
myſtery I then, for want of ' attention, imagined 
they contained, is intirely vaniſhed, and I find it 
eaſy to account for the cauſe by the conſequence. 


rſt 


„win this experience, added to a genius to- 


lerably extenſive, and an education more liberal 
chan is ordinarily allowed to perſons of my ſex, I 
W flattered myſelf that it might be in my power to 
de in ſome meaſure both uſeful and entertaining to 
che public; and this thought was ſo ſoothing t5 
thoſe remains of vanity, not yet wholly extin- 
guiſhed in me, that I reſolved: to purſue it, an 
immediately began to conſider by what method 
ſhould be moſt Jikely to ſueceed: To confirie wy 
ſelf to any one ſubject, I knew could pleaſe but one 
kind of taſte, and my ambition was to be as univer- 
ſally read as poſſible: from my obſervation of hu- 
man nature, I found that curioſity had more or leſs 
a ſhare in every breaſt ; and my buſineſs, there- 
fore, was to hit this reigning humour in ſuch a man- 
ner, as that the gratification it ſhould receive from 
being made acquainted with other people's affairs, 
ſhould at the ſame time teach every one to re- 
gulate their own. | IDS IS 


EE. ie EBF 


ed 
M. 


HAvIx agreed within myſelf on this impor- 
tant _ I commenced author, by ſetting * 
many things, which being to myſelf, 
imagined would be ſo 1 on — * 
ing them the next day, I found an infinite defi- 
ciency” both in matter and ſtile, and that there 
was an abſolute neceſſity for me to call in to my 
aſſiſtance ſuch of my 2 F as were _ 

; N 2 « 
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fed for that purpoſe. — The fir/t that occurred to 
me, I ſhall diſtinguiſh by the name of Mira, a 
lady deſcended from a family to which wit ſeems 
hereditary, married to. a gentleman every way 
worthy of ſo excellent a wife, and with whom ſhe 
lives in ſo perfect a harmony, that having nothi 
to ruffle che compoſure of her ſoul, or diſturb thoſe 
ſparkling ideas ſhe received from nature and edu- 
cation, left me no room to doubt if what ſhe fa- 
voured me with would be acceptable to the pub- 
lic. — The next is a widow of quality, who not 
having buried her vivacity in the tomb of her 
lord, continues to make one in all the modiſh di- 
verſions of the times, ſo far, I mean, as ſhe fin 
them conſiſtent with innocence and honour; and 
as ſhe is far from having the leaſt auſterity in her 
behaviour, nor is rigid to the failings ſhe is wholly 
free from herſelf, thoſe of her acquaintance, who 
had been leſs circumſpect, ſcruple not to make her 
the confidante of ſecrets they conceal from all the 
world beſide. — The third is the daughter of a 
wealthy merchant, charming as an angel, but en- 
dued with ſo many accompliſhments, that to thoſe 
who know her truly, her n the leaſt diſtin- 
iſhed part of her. — This fine young creature 
F. ſhall call Euphroſine, ſince ſhe has all the chear- 
fulneſs and ſweetneſs aſcribed to that goddeſs. 


TuEsE three approved my deſign, aſſured me 
of all the help they could afford, and ſoon gave a Bl 

proof of it in bringing their ſeveral eſſays; but as 

the reader, provided the entertaiment be agreeable, 

will not be intereſted from which quarter it comes, 

whatever productions I ſhall be favoured with from 

theſe ladies, or oy bp I may hereafter corre- 

| ſpond with, will be exhibited under the general 


title of The Female Spectator; and how many. con- 
tributors ſoever there may happen to be to by 
8317 7 | Work, 
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york, they are to be conſidered only as ſeveral 
members of one body, of which I am the mouth. 


- Tr is alſo higlily proper I ſhould acquaint the 
town, that to . N fund of intelligence, 
ſpies are placed, not only in all the places of reſort 
in and about this great metropolis, but at Bath, 
Tunbridge, and the S pu, and means found out to 
extend my ſpeculations even as far as France, Rome, 
Germany, and other foreign parts, ſo that nothing 
curious or worthy of remaxk can eſcape me; and 
this I look upon to be a more effectual way of pene- 
trating into the myſteries of the alcove, the cabi- 
net, or field, than if I had the power of inviſibi- 
lity, or could with a wifh tranſport myſelf where- 
ever I pleaſed, ſince with the aid of thoſe ſupernatu- 
ral gifts, I could ftill be in no more than one place 
at a time; whereas now, by tumbling over a few 
papers from my emiffaries, I have all the ſecrets of 

Europe, at leaft ſuch of them as are proper for my 
purpoſe, laid open at one view. ＋ 


I wovLD, by no means, however, have what 
I ſay be conſtrued into a deſign of gratifying a vi- 
cious propenſity of propagating ſcandal : —who-- 
ever fits down to read 'me with this view, will find 
chemſelves miſtaken ; fox though I ſhall bring real 
facts on the ſtage, I ſhall conceal the actors 
names under ſuch as will be conformable to their 
characters; my intention being only to expoſe the 
vice, not the perſon.---Nor ſhall I confine myſelf 
to modern tranſactions:— Whenever I find any 
example among the antients, which may ſerve to 
illuſtrate the topic I ſhall happen to be upon, I 
ſhall make no ſcruple to inſert it. An inſtance of 


rre- WW ſhining virtue in any age, can never be too often 
era propoſed as a pattern, nor the fatality of miſcon- 
ay duct too much impreſſed on the minds of our 
ok | * 
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youth 
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youth of both ſexes; and as the ſole aim of the 
following pages is to reform the faulty, and give 
an innocent amuſement to thoſe who are not ſo, all 
poſſible care will be taken to avoid every thing that 
might ſerve as food for the venom of malice and 
ill- nature. Whoever, therefore, ſhall pretend to 
fix on any particular perſon the blame of actions 
they may Ifen to find recorded here, or make 
what they call a key to theſe lucubrations, muſt 

expect to ſee themſelves treated in the next publica- 
tion with all the ſeverity ſo unfair a proceeding 
merits. ah eto abba LF odd 


AND now, having ſaid as much as I think need- 
ful of this undertaking, I ſhall, without being ei- 
ther too greatly confident, or too anxious for the 
ſucceſs, ſubmit it to the public cenſure. 


| 2 all the 7 Fons giv'n us from above, | 1 
be noble/t, ſofteſt, and the be/t, is lb. 


ſays a juſtly celebrated poet, and T. readily agree 
tat oa i itſelf, when under the 1 of 
reaſon, harmonizes the ſoul, and gives it a gentle, 
| onerous turn; but I can by no means approve of 

uch definitions of that paſſion as we find in plays, 
novels, and romances: in moſt of thoſe writings, 
the authors ſeem to lay out all their art in ren- 
dering that character moſt intereſting, which moſt 
ſets at defiance all the obligations, by the ſtrict 
obſervance of which, love alone can become a 
virtue. They dreſs their Cupid up in roſes, call 
him the god of ſoft defires, and orerſpringing joys, 


" 


4 


yet at the ſame time give him the vindictive fury, 
and the rage of Mars; —ſhew him impatient of 
controul, and trampling over all the ties of duty, 
friendſhip, or natural affection, yet make the mo- 
tive ſanctify the crime, — How fatal, how perni- 

| cious 


7 
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cious to a 3 and unexperienced mind muſt 
be ſuch —— eſpecially when dreſſed up in all 
the of words | The beauty of the expreſſion 
upon the ſenſes, and every miſchief, every 
woe that love occaſions, appears a charm. — 
Thoſe who feel the paſſion are ſo far from endea- 
vouring to repel its force, or being aſhamed of 
their attachment, however oppoſite to reaſon, that 
they indulge, and take a pride in turning into ri- 
dicule the: remonſtranees of their more diſcerning 
friends. But what is yet more prepoſterous, and. 
more evidently ſhews the ill effects of writing in 
this manner, is, that we often ſee girls, too young 
either to be addreſſed to on the ſeore of love, or 
even to know what is meant by the paſſion, affect 
the keg they read of, roll their eyes, 
ſigh, fold their arms, neglect uſeful learning, 
and attend to nothing but acquiring the reputation 
of being enough a woman to know all the pains. 


Mi M FT 2932 DEF TT? : D 
Miss Toerderilla- is one of theſe J have deſcri- 
bed: ſhe was the other day invited to a concert, 
and as ſaon as the muſiek began to ſtrike up, cried 
out in à kind ef dying tone, yet loud enough to 
be heard by 8 great part of the aſſembly, : 


— 
* 
va 
* 


IF muſick bo the feed of love," ey en 


A young lady happened to be with her, who is 
ſuppoſed to be very near entering into the marriage 
ſtate, but contents herſelf with diſcovering what 
ſentiments ſne is poſſeſſed of in favour of her in- 
tended bridegroom only to thoſe intereſted in them. 
She bluſhed extremely at the extravagance of her 
compa nion, and the more ſo, as ſhe found the 
eyes of every one turned upon her, and by their 
ſmiles and whiſpers to each ather, ſhewed that 

A 4 they 
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they imagined Miſs had burſt into this exelama- 
tion meerly on her account. A ſmart gentlenian, 
on the next bench to them, took this opportu- 
nity of rallying her very wittily, as he thought, on 
the 4 ah her young gonfidante had made; and. 
the was in the utmoſt confuſion, until 
ſhe — Fig occaſioned it being vexed to find What 
ſhe had ſaid fo much miſtaken, and that no no- 
tice Was taken of herſelf, behaved in ſuch a man- 
ner as left no room to doubt een Au the 
Proper gee, of ridicule. Y front 
| CES Air DEI] 
How caly were it now for a Aeon fortune 
hunter to make a prey of this bib-and- apron he- 
roine The leſs qualified he was, to fas. 71 her; 
choice of him 3 and the more averſe her 
friends appeared to ſuch a match, the more would 
ſhe glory in a noble obſtinacy of contamning their; 
advice, and facrificing her perſon and fortune to an 
imaginary paſſion for him; and one has no need of: 
being a very great prophet to foretel, that if ſhe is 
not ſpeedily removed from theſe who! at preſent 
have the care of her, and ſome. other methods ta- 
ken than ſuch as have hitherto been made uſe of, 
to give her a more rational way, of thinking, that; 
wealth her frugal parents hoar ed, up, in order to 
purchaſe for her a laſting rr will 115 


prove the bait for her deſtructi'n. 


IAM ſorry to obſerve, that of late years this 
humour has been ſtrangely prevalent 4 our 
young ladies, ſome of whom are ſcarce entered in- 

to their teens before they grow impatient for admi- 

ration, and to be diſtinguiſhed in-love-ſongs and 
verſes— expect to have a great buſtle, made about 
them, and he who firſt attempts to perſwade __ 
he is a lover, bids very fair for carrying his po 

The eagerneſs of their wiſhes to be alten gives. 

ms 
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charms to the addreſs itſelf, which otherwiſe it 
would not have; and hence it follows, that when 
a young creature has ſuffered herſelf to fall a victim 
to the artifices of her pretended lover, and her own 
giddy whim, and is afterward convinced of her er- 
ror, ſhe hoks back with no leſs wonder than ſhame 
on her paſt conduct, IO object of her na : 
aſhon, and nothing more 
1 rid of the preſence of him the ry ) 
re mh earneſinek purſues. . Lees 


Ir i is not therefore, f rom that. Fey ugh of 
nature which men charge upon our ſex, but from 
that romantic vein which makes us ſometimes ima- 
gine ourſelves lovers before we are ſo, that we fre- 


quently run, fuch lengths to ſhake off a yoke we 
have ſo preci y put on. When once we truly 
love, we rarely change: We bear the frowns of for- 
tune with foxtitude and patience: we repent not 
of the choice we have made, whatever we ſuffer 
by it; and nothing but a long continued ſeries of 
flights and ill nope from the e of An affec- 
tan len, nie dear. 2 71 205 W 
To be well eqnvinced of the ſincerity. a» the. 
— — — — with 
always reeommended to a young lady; 
IC it is no leſs material for her future 
happineſs, as well as that of her intended partner, 
that ſhe ſhould be well aſſured of her own heart, 
and examine, with the utmoſt care, whether it be 
real tenderneſs, or a bare liking ſhe at preſent feels 
for him; and as this is not to be done all at once, 
cannot - approve of haſty marriages, or before; 
perſons. are of ſufficient years to n capa- 
ble of n their own Ne 


at ; 
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itſelf, or for itſelf, who that "knew: dhe beautiful 
Martefia at that age, but would have depended 
on her conduct! — Marte * „ deſeended of the 
moſt illuſtrious race, poſſeſſed of all that dignity 
of ſentiment befitting — high birth, endued by 
nature with a ſurprizing wit, judgment, and pene- 
tration, and improved by every aid of education. 
—Marteſia, the wonder and delight of all who ſaw 
or heard her, gave the admiring world the greateſt 

expectations that ſhe would one day be no Tok ee- 
lebrated for all thoſe virtues which render amiable 
the conjugal ſtate, than ſhe at that time was for 


every ode perfection _ does honour to the ſex. 


Yer how, alas, did all: theſe charming hopes 
vaniſh into air Many noble youths, her equals in 
birth and fortune, watched her inereaſe of years for 
declaring a paſſion, which they feared as yet would 
be rejected by thoſe who had the diſpoſal of her; 
but what their reſpe& and ang — them to 
attempt, a more darin unſuſpeRed rival ven- 
tured at, and ſucceeded in. — Her unexperienced 
heart approved his perſon, and was pleaſed with the 


proteſtations he made her of it.— In fine, the no- 


velty of being addreſſed in that manner gave a dou- 
ble grace to all he ſaid, and ſhe never thought her- 
ſelf ſo happy as in his converſation.— His frequent 
viſits at length were taken notice of; he was de- 
nied the privile Ag ſeeing her, and ſhe was no 
longer permi go out without being accom- 

by ſome p . who: was to be à ſpy upon 
paid by — She had a great ſpirit, impatient of 
controut, and this reſtraint ſerved only to heighten 
the inclination. ſlre before had to favour him: 
ſhe indulged the moſt romantic ideas of his merit: 
and his love: — her-own- flying- fancy invented a 


thouſand melancholly ſoliloquies, and ſet them 


down as made by him in this ſeparation, It is not, 
indeed, 
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indeed, to be doubted, but that he was very mach 
mortified at the impedimenthe found in the proſe- 
cution of his courtſhip ; but whether he took this 
method of ddurtdenk his affliction, neither ſhe 
nor any body elſe pur: = aſſured. It cannot, 
however, be denied, but that he purfued means 
much more efficacious for the attainment of his 
wiſhes. = Fer promifes, and entreaties, he 
perfon, who came frequently to the 
ſe, * his letters to her, and bring back 
her anſwers. This correſpondence' was, perhaps, 
of greater ſervice to him, than had the freedom 
of their interviews not been prevented: — ſlie con- 
ſented to be his, and to make good her word, ven- 
tured her life, by I n ue gar from a two pair of 
ſtairs window, b the help of quilt, blankets, and 
other things kaſlened ened to it at 3 of ni 
His coach — * ſix waited to receive her at the ood 
of the ſtreet, which reaching ſoon after break of 
day, his chaphain made them too faſt for any au- 
thority to ſeparate. 


As he was of an antient honourable family, and 
he eſtate very conſiderable, her friends in a ſhort 
time were reconciled to what was now irremiedi- 
able, and they were looked upon as an extreme 
happ ore, pair. But ſoon, too ſoon,. the fleeting 
pleaſures fled, and in their room anguiſh and bit- 


terneſs of heart fucceeded. 


MARTESIA, in a Mit ſhe made to [ET 
of her intimate acquaintance, unfortunately hap- 
peried to meet the Clitander ; he was juſt re- 
turned from his tray „ Had a handſome preg 
an inffhity of gaiety, and a certain ſomethi 
His air and deportment which had been deſtri 
to the peace and reputation of many of our hy 
TIE Was na * 2 amordus diſpoſition, 


1 
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and b ing ſo, felt all the force of charms, which 
had fame effect even on the moſt cold and tempe- 
rate. Emboldened by former ſucceſſes, the know- 
ledge Marteſia was anothet's did not hinder him 
from declaring to her the paſſion ſhe had inſpired 
bim with. She found a ſecret ſatisfaction in hear- - 
ing him, which ſhe was yet too young to conſider 
the danger of, and therefore endeavoured not to ſup- 
preſs until it became | more powerful for her, to 3 
done fo, even had ſhe attempted. it with, all her 
might ; but the truth is, ſhe began to experience in 
reality a flame ſhe had but zmagined herſelf poſleſſed 
of for him who was now her huſband, and was too 
much averſe to the giving herſelf pain, to combat 
with an inclination which e to her, r ſrqught 
only with delights. | th dent. wh | 


Taz houſe where NI acguaintante. firſt = 
gan, was now the ſcene of their future meetings: 
the miſtreſs of it was too great a friend to gal- 
lantry herſelf, to be any interruption to the hap- 
xc they enjoyed in entertaining each other 
without * — How weak is virtue, when 
love and opportunity combine !—-Though no wo- 
man could have more refined and delicate notions 
than Marteſia, yet all were ineffectual the 
ſollicitations of her adored Clitander.— e fatal 
moment deſtroyed at once all her own ind ideas 

of honour and reputation, and the principles early 
inen! into her mind by her virtuous * 


3 A 


Tux Seer of this amour was: 2 total 
neglect of huſband, houſe, and family. — Herſelf 
abandoned, all other dutics were ſo to0.—-90 ma- 
nifeſt a change was. viſible to all that knew her, 
but moſt to her huſband, as moſt intereſted, in it. 
He truly loved, and had believed himſelf truly 
beloved by her.— Loth he was to thin 1 
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tune real, and | endeavoured to find ſome other 
motive for the averſion ſhe now Ae for 


ing at home, or going to of tholoinlites. - 
ha they had been —— to viſit together; 


but ſhe 2 knew not to diſſemble, or took ſo 
little pains to do it, that he was, in ſpite of him- 


ſelf, conv pen 63 all that affection ſhe ſo lately had 


profeſſed, and given him teſtimonies of, was now 


no more. He examined all: his actions, and could 
find nothing in any of them that coult give occa- 


ſion for ſo ſad a reverſe. He complained to her 
one day, in the tendereſt terms, of the ſmall por- 
gon d ſhe had of late allowed him of her conver- 


:—intreated, that if by any inadvertency he 


had offended her, ſhe would acquaint him with 


his fault, which he aſſured her he would take care 


never to repeat : — aſked, if there was any thing in 
her ſettlement or jointure ſhe could with to have 
altered, and aſſured her ſhe need but let him = 
ons commands to beinſtaotly obeyed. Hh 


To all this ſhe replied with the 3 ſtabbing 
indifference That ſhe knew not what he meant. 
— That. as ſhe had accuſed him with nothing, 
he had no reaſon to think ſhe was diſſatisfied. 
But that people could not be always in the ſame 
humour, and deſired he would not give himſelf 
nor her the Dee ee 
rogatories 40 at 4 


H muſt — been n as he is known 
to be the contrary, had ſuch a behaviour not 


open- 
his e wn he no longer doubted of his fate, and 
reſolving, if poſſible, to find out the author of it, 


he cauſed her chair to be watched wherever ſhe 
went, and took ſuch effectual methods as ſoon i in- 
formed Ed of ws —_— 7 


In 
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In the firſt emotions of his rage he was for 

a challenge to this deſtroyer of his happi- 

nels but in his cooler moments he rejected that 

deſign as too injurious to the reputation of Mar- 

tefia, who was ſtill dear to him, and whom he fis. 
tered himſelf with being able one day to reclaim. | 


Ir is certain he put in practice every tender ſtra- 
tagem that love a wit could furniſh him with for 
that putpoſ= ; but ſhe appearing fo far from 
moved at any thing he either ſaid! or did, that, on 
on the contrary, her behaviour was every da 
more cold: he at laſt began to er 
her, gave ſome, hints that her late conduct was not 
unknown to him, and that though» he was willing 
to forgive what was paſt, yet, as a huſband; it 
was not conſiſtent with his character to bear any 
future inſults of that nature. This put her be- 
yond all patience: the reproached him in the bit- 
tereſt terms for daring to harbour the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion of her virtue, and cenſuring her innocent 
amuſements as e and perhaps was glad of this 

rtunity of teſtifying her remorſe for havi 
— liſten to- his Tn and curſing before his 
face the hour that joined their hands, 


| Tuzy amid ſo ill o life ether, that” not 
—— ſufficient proofs for a divorce; he parted 
beds, and though they continued in one houſe, be- 
haved to each other as ſtrangers; never eat at the 
ſame table but when company: was there, and'then 
only: to avoid. the. queſtions that would natui 
have been aſked: had it been otherwiſe ; © neither of 


them being deſirous the wort, ſhould know any. | 
2 of their diſagreement. -- 


Bur while they comtiniied? to treat each oflies 
in a manner ſo little conformable to their firſt * 
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or their vaws pledged at the holy altar, Marteſia 
became pregnant. This gave the firſt alarm ta 
that indolence of nature ſhe hitherto had teſtified ; 
her huſband: would now have it in his power to 
ſue out a divorce, and though ſhe would have re- 
joiced to have been ſ from him on any 
other terms, yet ſhe could not ſupport the thought 
of being totally deprived of all reputation in the 
world. 3 was not ignorant of the cenſures 
ſhe incurred, but had pride and ſpirit enqugli to 
enable her to deſpiſe whatever was ſaid of her, 
while it was not backed by proof; but the 

one ſhe was now about to give, ſtruck ſhame 
confuſion to her ſoul. — She left no means untried 
to produce an abortion z but failing in that, ſhe 
had no other recourſe than to that friend who was 
the confidante of her unhappy paſſion, who com- 
forted her as well as ſhe could, and aſſured her, that 
when the hour approached ſhe need have no more 
to do than to come direòtly to her houſe, where 
every thing ſhould be e e 4 
of a woman in her condition. 


To conceal. the alteration. in her ſhape, ſbe pre- 
ene ſaw little company, and wore 
only looſe gowns. — At length the ſo-much-dread- 
ed moment came upon her at the dead of night; 
and in the midſt of-all that rack of nature, made: 
yet more horrible by the agonies of her mind, ſne 
roſe, for her woman, and telling her ſhe had 
a frightful dream — that lady, whom ſhe 
knew: ſhe had value for of:any perſon 
upon earth, ordered her. to get a chair; for-ſhe: 
_ _ be eaſy unleſs e ee ſaw her her- 

The woman was ſtrangely ſurprized, but her 
lady was always abſolute in hs commands. — A 
chair was: brought, and: without any other: com+ 


pany or jn than her „„ 
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ſhe was — to the only 2 where the 


a . — prepa md e he. was 
ſafely delivered of a daughter, who expired almoſt 
as ſoon as born; and to prevent, as much as poſſible, 
all ſuſpicion of the truth, ſhe made herſelf be car- 
ried home next morning, where ſhe went to bed, 
and lay ſeveral days 1 1 a n 
3 ee hed. ; Lale! 


Bur not all the away +2: ſhe had 0 were 
effectual enough to prevent ſome people from gueſ- 
ling and whiſpering what had happened. — Thoſe 
whoſe: nearneſs in blood gave them a privilege of 
ſpeaking their minds, ſpared not to tell her all that 
Was ald of her; and chole who durſt not take that 
liberty, ſhewed by their diſtant looks and reſerved. 
behaviour, whenever ſhe: came in preſence, how 
little they approved her conduct. She was too diſ- 
cerning not to ſee into their thoughts, nor was her 
innate pride of any ſervice to keep up her ſpirits on 
_ occaſion. — 'T'o add to her diſcontents, Clitan- 

every day more cool in his reſpects, and 

hs ar after learned he was on the point of mar-: 
riage with one far inferior to herſelf in every charm 
bath of mind and perſon. — In fine, finding her- 
ſelf deſerted by her relations, and the.greai part. 
of her acquaintance, without love, vrithodt re | 
and reduced to the pity of mo who, perhaps, had 
nothing but a greater ſhare of I to 
boaſt of, ſhe took a reſolution-to quit England 
+ for ever; and having ſettled ber affairs with her 
huſband, who by —— had entered into other 
amuſements, and it is probable was very well ſatis- 
fied to be eaſed of the conſtraint her preſence gave 
him, readily conſented to remit her the ſum agreed 
Repos. them, to be paid yearly. to whatever on 
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of the world ſhe choſe to reſide in; ſhe then took 
leave of a country of which the had been the idol, 
and which now ſeemed to her as too unjuſt in not 
wy blind to _ the deſired ſhould be Convelled, „ 
| Fa 137 ve. ©! - 
| en ben: now in a eee baniihment 
from friends and country, and roaming round the 
world in fruitleſs _ of that tranquility ſhe 
could not have failed en at hom in the boſom 
of a conſort equal 3 £37 as loving. U 
charming lady born and endowed: with every 
quality to — univerſal love and admiration, 
yet by one inadvertent ſtep undone and loſt to 
every thing the world holds dear, and only the 
more conſpicuouſſy WING * goo. ene * 
Oy amiab] 111 4 
7 (41 L 1113 20 1 
Bur methinks it would: be hard to; charke x he 
blame of indiſcreet marriages on the 
themſelves: — parents are ſometimes, by 2 proves 
caution, guilty of forcing them into things, which; 
otherwiſe, would be far diſtant from their thoughts. 
ä — — is not beeauſe the Italian, Spa- 
mfh, or Portugueſe women are ſo much warmer 
in their conftitutions;” than thoſe of other nations, 
but becauſe they are fo cruelly debarred from all 
converſation with the men, that makes them ſo 
readily accept the firſt offer that preſents itſelf.— 
Where 3 are ſcarce, they are glad to 
ſpeak their minds at once, and fear to Len, leſt it 
ſhould not be in their power afterward e 
Even in Turtey, where our travellers: boaſt of ha- 
ving had ſuch ſucceſs among the women, Than: 
known ſeveral who are married to Engliſh gentle- 
men, and permitted to live after the euſtom of 
our country, who have made very excellent wives. 
— In France, the people are, queſtionleſs, the 
. the world, and allow the 
greateſt 
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greateſt liberties to their women, yet to hear of 
a clandeſtine marriage among them is a kind of 
prodigy 5 And tho* no place — ſcenes of gal- 
try equal to it in any degree of proportion, yet 
I believe there is none 55 aba falſe ſteps oa | 
made, or huſbands have leſs reaſon to complain of 
the want of chaſtity in their wives. Nature in all 
ages is abhorrent of reſtraint, but in youth eſpe- 
Cially, as more headſtrong and impetuous, it will 
hazard every thing to break through laws it had 
no hand in making. It therefore betrays a great 
want of policy, as well as an unjuſt auſterity, to 
ſeelude a young lady, and ſhut her up from all in- 
— with men, for fear ſhe . find one 
among them who mig ight happen to pleaſe her to 
well. — Chance may in a moment deſtroy all that 
= en care er and I ſay a woman ws in 
r leſs danger of loſing” her heart, hen every 
furrounded with a variety of ——— 
when by ſome. accident ſhe: falls into the comer- 
ſation of a ſingle, one. A girl, vho is contimially 
hearing fine things ſaid to her, regards them but as 
words of courſe; . e eee to cher 
vanity for the preſent, but will leave no impreſſion 
behind them on her mind: but ſhe, who is a ftran- 
ger to the gallant manner with which polite perſons 
treat our ſex, greedily ſwallows the firſt civil thing 
ſaid to her, takes what perhaps is meant as a meer 
compliment, for a declaration of love, and replies 
to it in terms which either expoſe her to the de- 
ſigns of him who ſpeaks, if he happens to have 
any in reality, or if he has not, to his ridicule in 


all company where he comes into. 


Fon this reaſon the country-bred ladies, who 
are neyer ſuffered; to come to town for fear their 
faces ſhould be ſpoiled by the ſmall-pox, or their 
reputations ruined by the beaux, become an eaſier 
6 be 2 f prey 
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prey to the artifices of mankind, than thoſe who 


have had an education more at large. As they 
rarely ſtir beyond their father's pales, except to 
church, the parſon, if he be a forward man, and 
has courage to throw a love- ſong, or copy of ver- 


ſes to Miſs over the wall, or flip it into her hand 


ina viſit to the family, has a rare opportunity «f 
making his fortune; — and it is well when it hap- 
pens no worſe: many a *ſquire's daughter has 
clambered over hedge and tile, to give a rampant 
jump into the arms of a young jolly. haymaker or 
ploughman. AV-22 4231 is dee ode 


Our London ladies are indeed very rarely laid 
under ſuch reſtrictions ; but whenever it happens. 
to be the caſe, as nature is the ſame in all, the 
conſequence will be ſo too. Would ever Ea- 


garetta have condeſcended to marry; the greaſy: 


footman that run before her chair, had he not 
been the only man her over-careful father permitted 
her to ſpeak to? Or would Arminia have found 


any charms in a Mouſttrap, or Leathern Aprons. 


Staff ? 


"SEQMANTHE, to her misfortune, was: 
brought up under the tuition of her aunt Negra- 
tia, a woman extremely ſour by nature, but ren- 
dered yet more ſo by age and infirmity: paſt all 


the joys of life herſelf, ſhe looked with a mali- 


cious eye on every one who. partook of them; 


cenſured the moſt innocent diverſions in the ſe- 
vereſt manner, and the leaſt complaiſance between 


erſons of different ſexes, was, with her, ſcanda- 
ous to the laſt degree. — Her character was ſor 
well known, that none but prudes, whoſe defor- 
mity was an antidote to deſire, — worn out, ſu- 
perannuated rakes, who had out-lived all 2 of 
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pleaſure, — and canting zealots, whoſe bread de- 
pended on their hypoerify, ſtequented her houſe. 
Jo this ſort of company was the young, beau- 
tiful, and naturally gay Seomanthe condemned: 
ſhe heard nothing but railing againſt that way of 


life the knew was enjoyed by others © of cout 7, 


rank and fortune with herſelf, and which ſne had 
too much good ſenſe to look on as criminal : — 
ſne thought people might be perfectiy innocent, 
yet indulge themſelves in ſometimes going to a 
play or opera; nor could be brought to beheve 
then court ſuch a bugbear as ſhe was told it was: 
— 2 laced coat and a tupee wig had double charms 
for her, as they were every day fo much preached 
againſt ; and ſhe never faw a coach paſs, wherein 
were gentlemen and ladies, but ſhe wiſhed to be 
among them, or 'a- well-drefled beau, with whomr' 
he did not languiſh to be acquainted.” wg * 1 
Ar NR her deſires were fulfilled. -Cloſe as 
ſhe was kept, the report that Negratia had a you 
lady in her houſe, who was miſtreſs of a harge for- 
tune on the day of marriage, reached the cars of 
one of thoſe harpies who purchaſe to 1 
wretched ſuſtenance, by decoying the unwary in- 
to everlaſting ruin. 28 who had = 
employed by: one ſo far a gentleman as to be bred 
to no buſineſs, and whoſe whole eſtate was laid out 
on his back, in hopes of appearing charming in the 
es of ſome money d woman, too truly gueſſed 
e had found in Sesmanthe what ſhe ſought. — 
She came to the houſe under the pretence of offer- 
ing ſome lace, holland, and fine tea, extraordi 
cheap : Negratia being what is called a good houſe- 
wife, and a greatlover of bargains, readily admitted 
her; and while ſhe' was examining ſome of the 
— at a ſmall diſtance off, the artful woman put 
A better into Seomanthe's hand, telling her it _— 
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from the fineſt gentleman in the world, who ſhe 
was ſure would die, if ſhe did not favour him with 
an anſwer. / The young lady took it, bluſhed, and 
put it in her boſom, but had not time to make 
any reply to the woman, Negratia that inſtant 
coming towards them. . As nobody underſtood her 
buſineſs better, ſhe managed it ſo that ſhe was or- 
dered to come again the next day, when ſhe ſaid 
ſhe ſhould have greater variety to ſhew their. lady- 
ſhips. While ſhe was packing up her bundles; the 
winked on Seomanthe, and at the ſame time gave 
her the moſt + befeeching look; the meaning of 
which, young and unexperienced as ſhe was, the 
deſtined victim but. too well comprehended, and 
was, perhaps, no leſs impatient for the ſucceſs of 
an adventure, the beginning of which afforded: her 
infinite ſatisfactio nnn toe of 


SHE ran immediately to her chamber, ſhut her- 
Telf in, and broke open her bill-t, which ſhe found 
ſtuffed with flames, darts, wounds, love, and 
death; — the higheſt encomiums on her. beauty, 
and the moſt vehement imprecations of not out- 
living his hope of obtaining her favour. — Expreſ- 
ſions, which would have excited only the laughter 
of a woman who knew the world, but drew tears 
into the eyes of the innocent Seamanthe. — She 
imagined he had ſeen her either at church, or 
looking out of the window, for ſhe was permitted 
10 ſhew herſelf in no other place; and doubted 
not but all he had wrote to her of his love and 
deſpair was no leſs true than what ſne had heard 
delivered from the pulpit. She looked on herſelf 
as too much obliged by the paſſion he had for her, 
not to write an anſwer full of complaiſance, and 
very dextrouſly gave it to the woman, on her com- 
ing the next day. 1 a $759 | 


* * * 
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O the enfuing ſunday ſhe ſaw a ſtrange 

man in the next pew to her; by the g 

ſtole at her every time he could 30 ꝛ it — = 
ing taken notice of, ſhe fancied him the perſon 
who had declared himſelf her lover, and was con- 
vinced her conjecture had not deceived her, when 
being kneeled down at her devotions, he found 
means, while every one had their fans before their 
faces, to drop a. letter on the bench ſhe leaned 
upon: ſhe was not ſo much taken up with the 
buſineſs ſhe was employed about, as not to ſee it 
| , and throwing her handkerchief over 
it, clapped it into her pocket. The looks that 
paſſed between them afterwards, during the time 
of divine ſervice, confirmed her in the opinion, 
that he was no leſs charmed with her than he ſaid 
he was; and him, that the ſight of him had not 
deſtroyed the impreſſion his letter by the old woman 
and made on her. 


Born thought they had ha to be highly f ſa- 
tisfied with this neva Any but poor Szomanthe was 
up to the head and ears in love. The perſon of 
the man was agr N and, compared to 
thoſe Negratia had ſuffered her to converſe with, 
angelic. --- The p ee ſhe had for him, 
leaſt, rendered | in her eyes, and ſhe thought _ 
every moment an age till the got home to read 
this ſecond billet; the contents of which were of 
the ſame nature with the former, only a poſtſcript 
added, intreating ſhe would contrive ſome means 

to let him entertain her with his paſſion, _— 
of mouth. — He mentioned the woman w 
the things, and by whoſe means he had firſt made 
a diſcovery of it, and gave the directions where 


{he lived, begged a meeting there, if poſſible; at + 


leaſt an anſwer, whether he might be ſo happy 
or not; 3 Which, he told PO he would wait for 
him- 


* * 
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himſelf early the next morning under her window, 
if ſue would be ſo good as to throw it out. 
SHE ſighed at reading it, thought her fate _ | 
hard that it was not in her power to comply with 
the firſt part of his requeſt, but heſitated not in 
the leaſt if ſhe ought to grant the other, — She 
ſnatched the firſt opportunity ſhe could lay hold 
on, to prepare a letter, in which” ſhe let him 
know how impoſſible it was for her to come out, 
but expreſſed ſuch a regret at not being able to 
do ſo, as ſhewed it be no difficult matter to 
prevail on her to run the greateſt lengths. Mo 


By the help of his adviſer, he carried on a 
correſpondence with her, which ended' in her con- 
ſenting to quit Negratia for ever, and put herſelf 
under his protection: In fine, ſhe packed up all 
her cloaths and jewels, threw the former from the 
window to the woman, who ſtood ready to re- 
ceive them on an appointed night, and having put 
the other into her pocket, exch one ſcene of 
hypocriſy for another, and flew from a life irk- 
ſome for the preſent, to enter into one of laſting - 
miſery. _ RD | : 


EARLY in the morning they were married, and 
it is poſſible paſſed ſome days in the uſual tranſ- 
ports of a bridal ftate ; but when their place of 
| abode was diſcovered by the friends and kindred of 

| Seomanthe, who, diſtracted at her elopement, had 
ſearched the whole town, in how wretched-a man- 
ner was ſhe found! The villain had drawn her 
whole fortune out of the bank, and robbed her 
of all her jewels, and the beſt of her apparel, had 
ſhipped every thing off, and was himſelf embarked 
ſhe knew not to what place. The people of the 
houſe where they lodged, *— 
. ey 
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ey expected to have been their paymiaſter gone, 
4255 on the few trifles he had left behind, as ſatis- 
faction for their rent, and were going to turn * | 
eee 'Seamanthe, out of . it 2 
1 


Nor the ſicht of her diſtreſs, nor the liners | 
tations ſhe made, which were ; pitiful enough to | 
have ſoftened the moſt rugged; hearts, - had any ef- | 
fect on that of Negratia, who! thought no puniſh» 
ment too-ſevere for a perſon whohad: deceivedher 
caution but ſome; others werecof a mote compaſs 
{i onate diſpoſition, they took her home with them, 
and comforted her as well as they were able: 
ſhe ſtill lives with them a dependent on their 
courteſy, which ſhe is obliged; to purchaſe the 
continuance. of, by rendering herſelf ſubſervient 
to all their humours, No news is yet arrived 
what. courſe her wicked huſband took; but it is 
ſuppoſed he is retired either to France or Holland, 
being as much in debt here, as all he wrong 
ed Seqmanthe of would diſcharge ;; ſo that there is 
little probability. of his ever returning, or if he did; 
that it would be at all to e e 0/2 of his 


unhappy, wiſ eee. 205 


| 
; 

| 
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I was going on to recite ſome other ee L 
E of the miſchiefs, hah for the moſt part, are 2 
BM the e ee of la A my ans younk people under too 1 
| reat a reſtraint, ira came in, and ſee- t 
| . of my : 
A wn and told me Lhad u hag enough; if I K 
proceeded. to expatiate any farther on that head, I * 

ſhould be in danger of being underſtood to coun- y 

tenance an extreme on the other fide, wich Was | t 

much more ! fatal to our „ 0 þ 

te 


1 HED to her ſuperior judgment, AS 
4 but few arguments to be convinced, ant if 8 " 
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bridled youth were indulged in all the liberties it 
would take, we ſhould ſcarce ſee uy Cn. but 
THE great encouragement . theſe later times 

afford to luxury of every kind, can never be too 
much guarded againſt by thoſe who are charged 
with the firſt forming of the mind. Nature is in | 
itſelf abhorrent of vice; but the ingenious contri- 
vers gf ſome of our modiſh entertainments, have | 
found fuch ways to take off the deformity, that 

there requires a more ſtrong diſcernment than 

youth will ordinarily admit of, to diſtinguiſh It 

from innocence. — The glitter with which it is. 

adorned ſtrikes the eye at a diſtance, and you per- 

ceive not the ſpirit within, till by too near an ap- 

proach, you Are in danger of being infected with 

its venom. It was not in diverſions, ſuch as our 

modern mMaſquerades in winter, and Vidottoes al 

freſco in ſummer, that our anceſtors paſſed their 

evenings; both which, agreeable as they may ſeem 
for the preſent to the ſenſes, have often given ſource 
to the moſt bitter agonies in the reflefting mind. 
— They appear to me as a daring attempt to in- 
vert the very order of nature, eſpecially the for- 
mer, which begins at thoſe hours when recre- 
ations ought to ceaſe, and encroaches on the time 
we ſhould be preparing for that repoſe the mind and 
body ſtand in need of. — Thoſe who eſcape the 
beſt, are ſure to loſe one day from life after every 
maſquerade; but others, more delicate in their 
conſtitutions, contract colds, and various diſorders, 
which hang upon them a long while, and ſome- 
times never get rid of. --- Yet, how ſeverely treated 
would our young gentlemen and ladies think them- 
ſelves, were they to be deprived of thistlegant en- 
tertainment, as they term it! — / hat can be more 
— (Cay they) than w to ſee fuch a number of 
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people together, all dreſſed in different habits, ſome 
* ; 


fic all the time ſweetly plgying ! — 
among us ſo whet the wit / | 


en the repartees 


Ir is certain, indeed, that ſome great families, 


who continue the whole winter in the country, 
uently have what they call a maſquerade at 
their houſes, to which all the neighbourmg gentry 
are invited, and nothing can be more agr 
than thoſe kind of entertainments. Where a ſe- 
lect company are diſguiſed fo as not to be known 
for a time to each other, a round of wit is perpe- 
tually played off, and affords matter, by the plea- 
ſant miſtakes ſometimes made, for converſation 
afterwards ; for where every one is obliged to pull 
off his maſk, and own himſelf for what he is, as 
foon as the ball is over, nothing will be ſaid or done 
improper or indecent : but here it is quite other- 


wiſe ; in theſe mercenary entertainments, the moſt 


abandoned rake, or low-bred fellow, who has 
wherewithal to purchaſe a ticket, may take the 
liberty of uttering the groſſeſt things in the chaſt- 
eſt ear; and ſafe in his diſguiſe go off without in- 
cure either the ſhame or puniſhment his beha- 
viour deſerves. But, beſides being ſubjected to the 
10 ults of every pert coxcomb, who imagines him- 
elf moſt witty when he is moſt ſhocking to mo- 
deſty, I wonder ladies can reflect what creatures 
of their own ſex they vouchſafe to blend with in 
theſe promiſcuous aflemblies, without bluſhing. 


A wiTTY gentleman of my acquaintance, but 


ſomewhat wild, told me, he never was ſo much 
diverted in his life as one night, when he ſaw the 
greateſt prude in the nation, after having been ac- 
coſted with ſome very odd expreſſions, by one, who 
doubtleſs miſtook her for another, ran, as Ar 


ing, ſome . ome 1 and the nu 
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- ſhield herſelf from his importunities, to a certain 
| fille de joye, to whom he had given a ticket, and 
cry out, O Madam, did you hear the filthy Creature! 


I couLD not forbear acknowledging the ridi- 
cule this lady incurred, was a ju — * ent for 
her appearing in a 2 ſo little conformable to the 
auſterity ſhe profeſſed in other things; but at the 
ſame time took this opportunity of telling him, 
that I thought women of honour had little obli- 
gations to him, or to any of thoſe gentlemen, who, 
| by making preſents of tickets to ſuch looſe crea- 
tures, introduced them into company they other- 
wiſe would never have the aſſurance to approach. 
| — I added, that, in my opinion, a greater affront - 
could not be put upon the ſex; and that it was 
alſo ſtrangely impolitic to bring their miſtreſſes 
into an aſſembly, where chance might poſſibly en- 
gage them in converſation with their own wives 
or ſiſters. | 


bd ww * 220 


Io theſe laſt words he anſwered with a kind of 

malicious ſmile, No, madam, we never give maſ- 
guerade tickets to them. Intimating, that it was not 
with the approbation of the men, cl at the ladies 
of their own family ſhould. frequent ſuch places; 
and therefore, if they happened to be affronted 
there, they muſt condema themſelves. . 
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Tuts put put me in mind of an acquaintance 
of mine, who is accounted a very good huſband, 
and in effect is ſo, though he took ſomewhat an 
t extraordinary method to cure his wife of a too 
h great paſhon ſhe had expreſſed on their firſt mar- 
* riage, for going to theſe nocturnal revels. Notice 
* was no longer, yell of a maſquerade, than her 
10 eyes ſparkled with joy, the habit maker was im- 
to mediately ſent for, and pothing was either talked 

1 2 or 
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or-thought on, but the dreſs ſhe ſhould wear on 


the approaching happy night. Not but he was 


convinced her intentions were perfectly innocent; 
as ſhe never deſired to go without him, and even 


teſtified an eagerneſs that he would participate of 


a pleaſure which had ſo many charms for herſelf: 
but he was a man who knew the town, and the 
dangers to which many women had been expoſed 
in theſe aſſemblies ; beſides, the expence was what 


he could by no means reliſh, and fearing to draw 


on himſelf the character of a churliſh, or a jealous 
Huſband, if he gave either of theſe reaſons for re- 
{raining her, he bethought himſelf of a ſtratagem, 
which ſhould render her avoiding going for the fu- 
ture intirely her own act and deed. : 


He cauſed, unknown to her, one of his inti- 
mate friends to put on a habit ſo exactly the ſame 
with that he wore himſelf, that being of a pretty 
equal ſtature, they could not be diſtinguiſhed from 
each other when the maſks were on. This gentle- 
man, in the midſt of a dance, ſlipt into the huſ- 
band's place who immediately withdrew, and ab- 


ſconded till the ball was over. The poor lady, 


little ſuſpecting the deception, kept cloſe to her 


ſuppoſed ſpouſe the whole time, and when the 


company broke up, was put by him into a hack- 
ney coach, which had orders to drive to a tavern 
in Pall-Mall. She was a little ſurprized at find- 
ing where ſhe was; but thinking it a whim of him, 
whom it was her duty to comply with, ſuffered 
'Herſelf to be conducted into a room, where he, 
procking off his maſk, the fight of his face, and 
His defirmg ſhe would do the fame, with ſome ex- 

ons not very becoming the perſon ſhe had ta- 
en him for, ſo alarmed and terrified her, that ſhe 


- 
% * 


them in another coach, came in — 
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ve a great ſhriek. The huſband, who had fol- 
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and found her ringing the bell, calling for the peo- 
ple of the houſe, and for a chair, that ſhe might be 
carried home, the gentleman ftruggling with her, 
and endeavouring al he could to prevail on her to 
ynmaſk. — He ſo well acted his part, that the per- 
ſon who employed him was highly diverted, and 
had ſuffered the farce to go on ſome. time longer, 
had not the exceſſive fright his wife was in obliged 
him to put anend to it, which he did, by _ 
off his vizard, and taking her in his arms, conjure 

her to compoſe herſelf : this accident, faid he, might. 
have proved of ill conſequence indeed, had it not 
happened with my particular friend. I faw, and 
followed you with a reſolution to revenge the af- 
front I imagined offered to me; I am now con- 
vinced it was all a miftake on his fide, as well as 
yours. See here, continued he, taking off his wife's 
maſk, who it is you have gallanted, and were a- 
bout to be fo free with, ove $9 


Tux gentleman affected to ſtart, and be very 


much amazed and aſhamed of what he had done, 


ged his friend's pardon, and the lady's, who 
he faid he accoſted, as thinking her a fine wo- 
man, and meeting with no manner of -repulſe, 
but on the contrary, that ſhe was very deſirous of 
keeping as near to him as poſſible ; and ſhunning 
all other converſation, he had all the reaſon in the 
world to flatter himſelf, ſhe would be no. leſs ſa- 
tisſied with his company in another place. But, 
ſaid he, I now pereceive it was the likeneſs of ha- 


bits deceived: her, and that while I was gaining a 
doubt 


ed not but ſhe was following a 


. 


miſtreſs, ſhe 
huſband. Pa 
THis adventure occaſioned a good deal of mer- 
runent ar them, but it had all the effect my 
friend w it ſhould have on his wife. The 
\ x 5 3 r 
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imagined danger ſhe had been in, and the real ter- 
For it had given her, dwelt ſo much upon her mind, 
that ſhe reſolved never more to fet her foot with- 
in a place where virtue and reputation were liable 
to ſuch hazards. He had the diſcretion, however, 
to maintain inviolably the ſecret of the trick he had 
3 upon her, which, had it been ſo much as gueſ- 
at by her, might, perhaps, have occaſioned a 
reſentment more to the prejudice of his peace, than 
the continuance of that immoderate love of an 
amuſement he did not approve could have been. 


Bur what this gentleman contrived the ap- 
pearance of, has not been without its parallel in 
reality. Two noble families owe the ruin of their 

ce, as well as their enmity to each other, which 
there is little likelihood will eaſily ceaſe, to a fatal 
miſtake, occaſioned: by the unfortunate ſimilitude 
of habits, at one of theſe maſquerades. - - 


ALCALE S and Palmyra were married young, 
the match was made by the kindred on both ſides, 
and their hearts not conſulted in the affair: — 
they lived together, notwithſtanding, in _ good 
harmony, neither of them having any a ent 
elſewhere; and though no more than a calm 
indifference ſeemed to ſubſiſt between them, yet 
either through chance, or caution, nothing hap- 
pened for a long time that could give the leaſt 
umbrage to one or the other. His favourite amuſe- 

ments were reading, walking, and the playhouſes. 

Her's were giving and receiving viſits, and going 
to operas maſquerades. He never examined 

into what company ſhe went, nor did ſhe ever give 
herſelf the trouble to enquire in what manner he 
paſſed his time. She was infinitely gay and free in 
converſation, but behaved ſo equally to all the men 
of her acquaintance, that malice had found no room 

12 | | to 
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to cenſure her, as guilty of a c= regard 
for any one. The Sad of Alcales was much 
the ſame ; he did juſticę to the charms of eve 
lady, but ſeemed affected g ſo that realoufy 
was a paſſion which this happy inſenſible pair as 
yet had never known. With how much tranquility 
might life have glided on, until both had dropped 
into eternity, and left the faireſt reputation on their 
tomb, had they continued as they were a few years 
longer ? But their ill fate ordained it otherwiſe, and 
all the unity between them was neareſt to a diſſolu- 
tion, when moſt it ſeemed eſtabliſhed and confir- 
med. 5 55 


| PALMYRA, as ſhe never miſſed a maſque- 
rade, was there one night, when Alcales, after ſhe 
was gone, was alſo dragged thither by ſome friends, 
who would not be denied. Tho' he had not the 
leaſt reliſh for that diverſion, yet being there, he 
| 2 he ſhould be laughed at not to behave in 
the ſame faſhion he ſaw others did, and preſently 
ſingled out a lady, whom he found had ſome wit 
and addreſs, for his partner. A lady, who had ac- 
companied Palmyra, and happened to ſtand near, 
diſcovered him by his voice, which he did not at- 
tempt to conceal. ' She ran immediately with the 
news to his wife, who at firſt did not believe it; 
but the other made ſo many proteſtations, that he 
was not only there, but was alſo deeply engaged 
with his partner, and ſhe was ſure there was an 
intrigue between them, that Palmyra, at laſt, re- 
ſolved to be convinced, and went to that part of 
the room where her officious informer had told her 
he was, and where ſhe found him, ſtill entertain- 
ing the lady. A pafſion, ſhe had never before ex- 
perienced, now took poſſeſſion of her heart. She 
knew ſhe was not deceived, ſhe heard the voice of 
her huſband 3 to find him in 9 
2 4 : 
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he had always pretended an averſion to, made her 
look upon him as a diſſembler, and that he but 
feigned a diſlike, in order to come with the greater 
privacy, and carry on his amours, , In fine, ſhe 
had now the moſt diſadvantageous idea of him, 
that a wife, unagining herſelt not only injured, 
but impoſed upon, could entertain. She had ſome- 
times an inelination to ſpeak to him, and let him 
ſee he was detected; but her ill genius prevented 
her from doing any ching that might have cleared 
up this affair, and repreſented to her, that to ſhew - 
her reſentment in that public place, would draw 
on her the ridicule of her acquaintance, and that it 
would be more prudent to obſerve his behaviour 
duri the ball, and afterwards follow him; and 
in caſe he went not home, purſue him to the ver 
place of his rendez vous. 


* AccormmeLy ſhe kept her eye upon him 
wherever he turned, as much as was poſſible for- 
her to. do, amidſt the throng which happened to- 
be there that night, and at length ſaw him, as the: 
thought, quit the room before the aſſembly was. 
broke up. As ſhe had before loſt fight of the lady, 
he had been talking to, ſhe doubted not but _ 
was an aſſignation between them; and finding 
ſtepped into a chair, ſhe took another, and fallend 
till ſhe found he entered into a houſe near Covent» 
Garden. She conſidered but a moment what the. 
ſhould do before ſhe ordered the. armen to knock: 
at the doc, which being opened, ſhe deſired the 
ſervant a Ba her to the ep who was juſt 
come in. The fellow, not doubting but his ma- 
ſter expected this fair viſitor, conducted her up 
ſtairs, where ſbe waited not long beſore a very 
handſome gentleman, babited ex Gy "a the ſame - 
minder as he had erke now 
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without a maſk, came to her, and in the moſt oom 
plaiſant terms, begged to know her commands. | 


PVRS e eee Cant” 
diſappointment, ſhe replied abruptly, that ſhe had 
miſtaken him for another, and turned haſtily away, 


in order to go down ſtairs; but he ſeized her by 


the garment, and told her, he ſhould ill deſerve 
the bounty fortune had thrown. in his way, if he 
ſuffered her to depart without letting her knowy 
ſhe could come in ſearch of no man who would 
ſet a greater value on any condeſcenſion ſhe ſhould 
be pleaſed to grant him. bw 7h m_ 


| In ſpite of the ill humour ſhe was in, there 
was ſome what in the perſon and addreſs of this 
ſtranger that pleaſed her, and it juſt then entering 
into her head, that there was a poſſibility he 


might haye changed habits with Alcales, as people 


ſometimes do at a maſquerade, either aut of fro- 
lick, or the better to carry on an intrigue, ſhe aſked: 
him, if. he had worn that habit the whole eve“ 
ning? To which he anſwering in the affirmative: 
ſhe grew more and more perplexed, but was cer- 
tain ſhe had nat been deceived in the voice ſhe hadi 
heard, which was that of her huſband; and verp 
different from his who now ſpoke to her. — She 
then aſked farther, if he had not taken notice of a 
gentleman in the ſame habit with himſelf ? T's 
which he ſaid, that he had obſerved ſuch a ones 


and that the perſon ſhe meant was very much' taken 


up with a lady; but, added he, with a ſmile, that 
lady was not ſhe, who now daes him the honor #6 
THEst words piqued Palmyra to the ſuul, and 
flattering herſelf that ſhe might learn ſomething 
farther, by entering into a converſation with him. 
B 5 ſuffered. 
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ſaffered herſelf to be prevailed on to fit down ; 
and having told him ſhe was the wife of the per- 
ſon ſhe enquired for, plucked off her maſk, in or- 
der to ſhew, that her face was not ſuch as might 


| wor the flight he had put upon her, and conjured 


im not to conceal any thing he k of the per- 
fidy of herhuſband,”? . 4 to 


* THrs"gentleman, whom I ſhall call Lyſimon, 
aſſured her, with a great deal of truth, that the 
perſon who happened to be in the ſame dreſs with 
himſelf, and which made him take the greater no- | 
tice of him, was utterly unknown to him; but ſo 
exaggerated the compliments he had heard him 
make to the lady, that Palmyra was quite loſt in 
ſpite and jealous rage ; which he perceiving, art- 
fully blended his praiſes of her beauty, with his ex- 
clamations on the ingratitude of a huſband, who, 
having fuch a wife, could have eyes for any other 
charms, till vanity on the one fide, and revenge on 
the other, rendered her in a fit difpoſition to liſten 
to the my of a new 1 which he ſo A8 

urſued, that before morning he not only 
ard the entire poſſeſſion of her perſon, but of 4 
which, till then, had been inſenſible either 
of the pains or joys of love. e. 


- Ir was ſome hours paſt day break when the 
came home; Alcales had not rid of the com- 


pany who had carried him abroad, 33 


near the ſame time, ſo was returned but j 


fore her, and not yet in bed. He ſeemed not, how- 


ever, the leaſt ſurprized at her ſtaying ſo much be- 
yond the time ſhe was accuſtomed to come from the 
maſquerade, nor aſked any queſtions concerning 
it; and ſhe was too much engroſſed by the thoughts 
of Lyſimon, to take any notice that ſhe knew he 


had deen there; and — 


* * 
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if the ſiſter of Arales, whoſe houſe was directx 
oppoſite to that where Ly/imon lodged, had not un- 
luckily ſeen her at his Window, a julting her dreſs ' 
before ſhe took her leave. This lady had fecret- 
ly a paſſion for him, and had taken all opportuni- 
ties to throw herſelf in his way, in hopes of en- 
gaging him ; but he having either not underſtood, 
or neglected the advances ſhe made, the fight of 
Palmyra made her not doubt, but it was for her 
fake he had appeared ſo ſtupid and ungrateful. — 
Fired with all the rage of jealouſy, revenge, and 
diſappointment, ſhe came the next day to the houſe 
of Alcales, and, before his face, flew on Palmyra, 
as a woman that had brought diſhonour on their 
family, and was unworthy of ſo good a huſband : 
repeated all ſhe knew of her having been with Ly- 
Fimon, and ſaid ſhe would bring her woman, and 
a man- ſervant, whom ſhe had called to ſee her at 
IT to be witneſs wo ara 8 ſhe 
ſaid. ome a charge, and given by his ſiſter, 
rouſed Alcales from that indolence of — 8 he had 
hitherto behaved with. — His cheeks glowed, but 
his heart was yet more inflamed. Palmyra, at firſt, 
denied the accuſation, but finding the proofs were 
too plain againſt her, ſhe turned the whole blame 
of this cruel cenſure upon her haſband : confeſſed 
that jealouſy and grief at ſeeing his engagement ar 
the maſquerade, had made her follow a perſon. 
whom ſhe miſtook for him; but that as to havi 
any acquaintance with that gentleman, on whoſe 
ſcore ſhe was reproached, ſhe utterly denied it, or 
even thatſhe knew his name. | = 


- ALCALES liſtened to all ſhe ſaid, without 
offering to give her the leaſt interruption ; but per- 
ceiving ſhe had done, rephed, with a ſmile. that 
had ſomething in it which denoted a mingled ma- 
lice and diſdain, —It is "x ſtrange, madam, 

| ſince 


U 
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ſi your. Fe love for Me, and the terror 
. of à gixal's anner you in my 


ions, had carried you ſuch lengths, how youu 
cauld immediately, an Without convi 
your de were groundleſs, aſſume 
compoſedneſs in your behayiour; you muſt cer 
tainly have a more than ordinary. command over 
your paſſions, never ſo much as to menten oil 
We arme, 1 W217 Y 


PALMYRA had little to hp i CET Q | 
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A enten an obſervation; but hat 
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argument, ſhe made ir railing ! end — — 
as is common in ſuch caſes, to conceal her own 
faults by exaggerating thoſe of her huſband. — 
45 laſt 155 auarrel acyl ha a height, that ſhe 
to her c up her jewels, and went 
to her brother's h e, where 9 —— loud- 
ly of the-injuſtice ſhe had received, and made bite 
ter imprecations never to u to 


. 


Ix the mean time, he was fully pom Ed we 
the injury had been done him, and in the heat of 
his reſentment ſent a challenge to 2 mon, Who 
too brave not to —.— it. Ihey fou * 
and were both of them ,dangerouſly wound 
*& whole time that Alcales was * — to = 
bed, neither Palmyra, nor any of her friends, once 
ſent to enquire OT his "=, th; this want of eyen 
common complaiſance, neither himſelf, nor rela- 
tions, have ever forgiven, eſpecially as they heard 
that Ly/imon was treated by them with more reſpect. 
— Nothing could be more inveterate than the ha- 
tred which has from that time been between the 
erhaben , net ring po — 
| I ter, perhaps, ſhe 
could have obliged him in. Allr as he was of 
ber infidelity, proc were * for a divorce; 


there 


4 
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therefore it was| agreed. by. the lawyers appointed 
by each party, that n — 
her own fortune ta live u 


agreeable to ber. —— ith tie fue 
indifference,; though with doped wi than they 
met, He 5 to his country ſeat, where he 
ſill drags on a ſolitary. gloomy life. She went ta 
France, where her beloyed Ly/iman was gone, ſoon 
after the recoygry of his g unds; but: whether the 
continues to find. in his converſation ſufficient to 
atone for her loſs of innogence and emer ana 43 
very much to be . i 
i 1413 hey 
Bur of all whe ever ſuffered * * curio- 
ſity, or attachment to this dangerous diverſion, 
the caſe 1. the. ede r e WAS _ in 
pitiable. 855 4 mir 7+; 


Te young lady _ — backer wel: the 
4 5 very happy marriage, and both 
ed equally the tenderneſs of their indulgent 

— — They were educated in the ftrifteſt ru- 
diments of piety and virtue, and had ſomething 
e. in their diſpoſitions, as made the 
thaſe duties, which to others ſeem moſt 
. to them à pleaſure. : The family lived i in 
the country, and came not to London hut once in 
two or three years, and then ftayed but a ſhort 
time, till the young gentleman having finiſhed his 
{tudies at Cambridge, it was thought proper he ſhould 
ſee more of the world, than he could poſſibly do 
in that xętired part. But fearing he ſhould fall into 
the vices of the age, incaſe he were left too much 
to himſelf, kim al on removing to town, in 
order tg have mme hit 


1 


ee 2 houſe _ per eng in 2 pars 


tain ſquare, and the whole family came up, = 
not . 
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not to ſeem particular, were obliged to live after 
the manner people do in town: Erminia was not 
now above ſixteen, and 5 all new faces are, if 
ee handſome) was extr 1 arms of, 
t was not her young heart pu 
pride or vanity; and though ſhe ed all all — 
chearfulneſs whi is the inſeparable companion of 
innocence and good- nature, yet did it never tranſ- 
. ſo far as to take, or permit, any of thoſe 
rties, which ſhe ſaw ſome of her new wranen⸗ 
tance makeno feruple of. et 1311 - - 
F FJ: C34 27 & 64 * 
Soo after their re winter came on, and 
wherever either ſhe or her brother went, nothing 
was talked on but the maſqueradè; neither of them 
had ever ſeen one, and the eagerneſs they obſer- 
ved in others, excited a curioſity in them. Fheir 
parents would not oppoſe the inclination they ex- 
preſſed, and conſented they ſhould go together, but 
gave their ſon a ſtrict charge to be watchful over 
his ſiſter, and never quit ſight of her till he brought 
her home to them again. Though this was an en- 
tertainment unknown in England in their gay time 
of life, and conſequently they were ſtrangers to the 
methods practiſed at it, yet having heard fomewhat 
of the 73. rs, they repeated over and over the 


fame injunction to the young gentleman, who aſ. 
ſured then he would take Ervin Cortes IF 'them- 


ſelves were preſent. one 912 mu 


Al As ! he little knew howlinpritica Mele was 
to keep his promiſe ; they were no ſooner entered, 
than both were bewildered among the promiſcuous 
aſſembly, the ſtrange habits, the hurry, the con- 
fuſion quite diſtracted their attention. — They” kept 
cloſe to each other, indeed, for ſome time, but were 
ſoon ſeparated by a crowd that came ruſhing be- 
tween them, ſome W 1 


* 
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the coachman; and, glad to find herſelf out of a 


—— her miſtake; but as ſoon as ſhe did, 


The had never ſeen before. 


that which now ſeized the heart of that unfortu- 


. 


39 
ſiſter. Thoſe who talked to them hs found they, 
were ſtrangers to the converſation of the place, and: 
whiſpering it about, our young country gentry ſer- 
ved as butts for the PREY to level all n ar- 
rows of their wit againſt. | 


|  BRMINIA had loſt her brother for a con- 
fiderable time, and was encompaſſed by perſons of 
both ſexes, whoſe mode of ſpeech was neither plea- 
ſing to her, nor did ſhe know how to anſwer; at 
laſt, the fight of a blue domine, which was the 
habit he went in, revived her, and ſhe ran to the 
perſon who wore it, and catching faſt. hold of him, 
Dear Brother, cried ſhe, let us go home, I have 
been frighted to death by thoſe noiſy people vonder. 
. what 1 any yy can take in * 
a 7 7 


Tux perten the accoſted made. no reply; but 
taking her under the arm, conducted her out as 
ſhe had deſired, and went with her into a hackney 
coach. Little ſuſpecting the accident that had be- 
fallen her, ſhe attended not to what orders he gave 


place which for her had ſo few charms, entertain- 
ed her ſuppoſed brother with a repetition of what 
had been ſaid to her, till the coach ſtopped at the 

door of a great houſe : as it was not yet light, ſhe. 
diſtinguiſhed it not from their own, and. innocently 
jumped out, and was within the entry before ſhe 


Bleſs me, cried ſhe, where have you brought me, 
brother? She followed him, however, up ſtairs, 


where he, pulling off his vizard, dere aac 5 5 


ri) 


Never was ae and terror greater than 
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nate young lad wept, ſhe prayed, ſhe con- 
Seed hint by" Ly thing r 2 or 
worthy of veneration, to ſuffer her to depart; but 
he was one, to whom, had ſhe been leſs beautiful, 
her innocence was a ſufficient charm. : The more 
averſe and ſhocked ſhe ſeemed at the rude beha- 
yiour with which he immediately began to. tirat 
her, the more were his defires An and has 
ving her in his power, and in a houſe where all her 
ſhrieks and cries were as unavailing as her tears and 
intreaties, he ſatiated, by the moſſ barbarous force, 
his baſe inclinations, and for a moment's joy to him 
felf, was the entire ruin of a poor creature, whoſe 
ignorance of the world, and the artifices we man: 
72855 alone had betrayed to him. 


THe cruel con queſt gained, he was at a loß 
hoy to diſpoſe of his prey; a thouſand times ſhe 
be would compleat the villany he had be- 
gun, and kill the — he had made; but this 
was what neither his fafety, nor perhaps his prin: 
ciple, wicked as he was, would permit him. fa do. 
He eaſily found ſhe was a girl of condition, and 
doubted not but ſhe had friends who would re- 
venge the injury he had done her, could they by 
any means diſcover the author; he therefore, after 
having i in vain endeavoured to pacify her, and pre- 
vail on her to comply with his deſires of 2 
2 ſecret correſpondence with him, co 
to let him bind a handkerchief over her eyes, — 
the might not be able to deſcribe either the houſe 
or ſtreet where ſne was abuſed; then put her into 
a hackney coach, which he ordered to drive into an 
obſcure dirty lane in the Strand, near the water- 
ſide, where he made her be ſet d. and imme- 
diately drove away with all the N the horſes 
"could make. 
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SnE no ſooner found herſelf at liberty, than 
me plucked the bandage from her eyes, — ſhe caſt 
2 diſconſolate look about, — ſhe knew. not where 
ſhe was; but the fight of the water at ſome little 
diſtance from her, tempted her more than once, 
7 _ has ſince confeſſed, to throw herſelf into it. 


pts of religion, howoves; reſtrained her, 
wandered backwards and forwards for ſome 
time, uncertain what to do; at length ſhe came 
to a more populous place, and ſeeing a chair, made 
herſelf be carried home, though with. whatagonies 
of ſhame and grief is eaſier to imagine than deſeribe. 


Tux young gentleman, her brother, had all this 
time . in the utmoſt diſtraction; he no ſooner 
miſſed, than he went in ſearch of her round and 
round the room, and through all the little avenues 
that led to it; defcribed her habit to the ſervants, 
and aſbæd if they had feen ſuch a lady; but all his 
endeavours: being; fruitleſs, he ran home, flattering; 
himſelf, that: him, ſhe had gone before. 
Not finding her there, he few back again to the: 
Haymartet, made a ſecond ſearch, a ſecond enqui - 
ry, and that being ineffectual as the firſt, his i tis 
and his deſpair was beyond all ee — He truly 
loved his filter; and doubted not but ſame very in- 
happy accident had befallen her ; but what: invol-: 
ved him yet in greater horrors, "wag how: he ſhould 
an{wer to his parents his ſo 'l-ac himſelf of. 
the charge they laid on him concerning her. Dread 
ing their reproaches, and even yet more the agonies 
they 5 feel at ſeeing him return writhout her, 
he flew about the ſtreets like one totally deprived 
of reaſon, until day being far advanced, — every 
body he met ſtaring at han as a perſon whom drink 
or madneſs had rendered an object of deriſion, 
ſhame, at laft, gũt the better of his vexatidns, and 
he ventured to encunter what was mare dreadful: 
to: him than death itſelf. 
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THe anxious ts could not think of going 
to their repoſe until — dear children were re- 
turned in ſafety; they had apprehenſions which 

could not account for, none having dared to 
inform them that Erminia was , or that 


her brother, many hours before, had called at the 


door to aſk if ſhe was come : but wala they now 


aw him enter with a confuſed and dejected air, 


and found their daughter was not with him, 
both at once cried out, in a tranſport of mingled 


rage and grief, Where is your fifter ® What is be- 
come of Exminia ? r 


Tux condition this poor youth was in, would 
hs ve difficult to expreſs ; he trembled, hung 


down his head, and his flowing eyes let fall a 

ſhower of tears upon his breaſt, but had not power 
to ſpeak, until his father, impatien 

even the worſt that could befal, commanded him 


either to repeat what had happened, or that inſtant 
leave his ſight for ever. O Sir, 0 (then cried he) what 
can I ſay, my ſiſter is gone, all my care in obeying 
your commands was vain, and I am es n | 
bow ter raisfortuns happened. (4 


Sonner bad be ſpoke theſe e the 
ruined maid appeared. Father, mother, brother, 
all ran at once to catch her in their arms, but the 


ſhock of returning to them as ſhe now was ren- 


dered, worked too powerfully on the weakneſs of 


her ſpirits, to leave her in a condition to receive 
their embraces; and ſhe fell into a fwoon, in which 
ſhe continued a long time, though they imme- 


diately undreſſed, put her to 5 5 and Kur 


* means for her recouery. 


8 


N fell into a 
moſt lamentable complaints, but could not be pre- 
| F. © vale 


t of knowing 
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vailed upon, while her father and brother were in 
the room, to reveal any thing of the occaſion. 
Her mother, obſerving their preſence was a re- 
ſtraint, deſired them to arm” after _— 

by commands, and y by intreaties, but 
_ by mentioning all the evils that her imagi- 
nation could ſuggeſt, at laſt the whole ſad ſecret 
was revealed. 5 | | 2 


Nx vkR was ſo diſconſolate a family, and the 
more ſo, as they could by no means diſcover the 
brutal author of their misfortune; the precautions 
he had taken rendered all their ſearch in vain, and 
when ſome days after they prevailed on Erminia 
to go with them in a coach almoſt throughout 
London, yet could ſhe not point out either the 
houſe or ſtreet where her raviſher had carried her. 
Fa fill the meaſure of her woes, a young gen- 

tleman arrived in town, who long had vow. « and' 
had the approbation of her fri and for whom 
the alſo felt all the paſhon that can inſpire a vir- 
tuous mind. He had by ſome buſineſs been pre- 
vented from accompanying the family in their re- 
moval, but was now come full of the hopes of 
having his deſires compleated, by a happy marriage 


with Erminia. 


 Mter ancnorLy reverſe of fate Inſtead of 
being received with open arms, and that chearful 
welcome he had been accuſtomed to, and had rea- 
ſon to expect, the moſt heavy gloom appeared on 
all the faces of thoſe he was permitted to ſee : but 
Arminia no ſooner heard of his arrival, than ſhe 
ſhut herſelf up in her chamber, and would by no 
means be prevailed upon to appear before him. 
To excuſe her abſence, they told him ſhe was in- 
_ diſpoſed ; but this ſeemed all pretence, 1 
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freedom with which they had always lived together 
might very well allow him the privilege of viſit- 
ing her in her chamber. He complained of this al- 
teration in her behaviour, and doubted not, at firſt, 


but it was occaſioned by the preference they gave 


to ſome new rival. — The true reaſon, however, 


could not be kept ſo much a ſecret, but that it was 


whiſpered about, and he ſoon got a hint of it. 
How ſenſible a ſhock it muſt give him, may eaſil 

be conceived; but he got the better of it, and af- 
ter a very little reflection, went to her father, told 
him the afflicting news he had heard, but withal aſ- 


ſured him, that as his loye for Erminia was chiefly 
founded on her virtue, an act of force could not be 


eſteemed any breach of it, and was ſtill ready to 
marry her, if ſhe would conſent. : 


THis generoſity charmed the whole family, but 
Erminia could not think of accepting the offer :— 
the more ſhe found him worthy of her affections in 
her ſtate of innocence, the leſs could ſhe ſupport 
the ſhame of being his, in the- condition ſhe now 
was : — She told her parents, that ſhe had taken a 
firm reſolution never to marry, and begged their 
permiſſion to retire to an aunt, who was married to 


an oldclergyman, and lived in one of the moſt re- 


mote counties in England, Dear as her preſence; 
was, they found ſomething ſo truly noble in her 
way of thinking, that they would not oppoſe it; 

even her lover, in ſpite of himſelf, could not 


— — applauding what gave a thouſand daggers to 


ERMI NIA, in a ſhort time, departed for her 
country reſidence; nothing was ever more mourn- 
ful than the leave ſhe took of her parents and bro- 
ther; but not all the intreaties of her lover by mei- 
ſages and letters could gain ſo far upan ke oa 
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defty, as to prevail on her to-ſee him; ſhe ſent 
him, however, a letter, full of the moſt tender ac- 
knowledgments of his love and generoſity, and with 
this he was obliged to be content. ES ADR 


IT is not every woman would have reſented 
ſuch an injury in the ſame manner with Frmi- 
nia; and it muſt be confeſſed, that her notions of 
honour and virtue had ſomewhat ſuperlatively de- 
licate in them. What a loſs to the world t6 
be deprived of fo aimable an example, as The would 
have doubtlefs proved, of conjugal truth, tender- 
nefs, and a ſtrict obſervance of every duty the men 
ſo much deſire to find in her they make a partner 
for life! How can her brutal raviſher reflect, as it 
is impoſſible but he ſometimes muſt, on the miſ- 
chiefs he has occaſioned, without horrors, ſuch as 
muſt render life a burthen ! — Though he yet is hid 
in darkneſs, and left no traces by which the public 
may point the villain out, and treat him with the 
abhorrence he deſerves, his own thoughts muſt 
furely bethe avengers of his crime, and make him 
wy oY wretched than any exterior puniſhment. 
CO ; 5 1 ; # wal _ , 


IT is true, that accidents of this dreadful na- . 

ture but rarely happen, and heaven forbid they 
ſhould ever be more frequent ; yet I am afraid they 
are much more fo than is publickly known: me- 
thinks, therefore, youth and innocence cannot be 
too much upon its guard, even againſt dangers that 
ſeem moſt remote: the ſnares laid for it are ſome- 
times ſo well concealed, that the moſt penetrating 
eye cannot diſcover them; and ſhe who boaſts the 
greateſt diſcernment is often intangled in them the 
ſooneſt. The inadvertent and unwary are, indeed, 
to be pitied; but thoſe who run wilfully, and in de- 
tance, as it were, of all temptations, * 
| | e 
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2 they ſnould eſcape, merit little thanks from their 
| own ſex, becauſe they ſet an ill precedent for others, 
who, perhaps, may be leſs fortunate. 


I canNnorT fay our ſummer evenings public en- 
tertainments, of which I think Vauxhall not only 
the moſt pleaſant, but alſo moſt frequented by the 
great world, are liable to ſuch unlucky accidents, |. 

very one there appears with the ſame face which 
nature gave him, and if intrigues are carried on, it- 
muſt, at leaſt, be with the conſent of both parties; 
yet here are dangerous excitements, — muſic, flat- 
tery, delightful groves, and ſweet receſſes, to lull 
aſleep the guardians of honour. — A certain well- 
known gentleman, whoſe acquaintance bodes no 
good to the young and beautiful of ourſex, has often 
boaſted that Vauxhall was the temple of Flora, of 
| which he has long been conſtituted high-prieſt. — 
= I with there may not be too much truth in what 

1 he ſays; but for the vindication of ſome ladies who 
have been lovers of a ramble croſs the water, I muſt 
recite one inſtance of adiſappointment he met with, 
much to his mortification, and which, for ſome 
time, brought him under diſgrace with the moſt il- 
luſtrious of all his patrons. ; 


| 


As his chief employment is the ſearch of beauty, 
in which our modern fine gentlemen allow him to 
have an exquiſite taſte, he one night ſingled out a 
young girl, who ſeemed to have comprized in her 
every thing that could inſpire an amorous inclina- 
tion. Flavia, for ſo I ſhall call her, had two com- 
ions with her of her own ſex. — He artfully in- 
troduced himſelf into their converſation, and found 
that ſhe whom he had pitched upon, had no lefs 
wit and addreſs, than ſhe had beauty. This, he 
thought to himſelf was a conqueſt worth obtaining, 
and was reſolved to ſpare no pains in the attempt, 
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ter, and when encouraged by her manner of treat- 
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being certain that if he was fo happy to ſucceed in 
it his reward would be PRO to the ſervice, \ 


Tus a0 and grave deportment with which 
hebehaved towards her and her friends, made them, 
as they had no male-acquaintance with them, glad 
of his protection to ſee them into a boat when the 
company broke up; and the great crowd and hur- 
ry which there always is, rendered him, indeed, ſo 

uſeful, that they could not, without being 
pull of too — a reſerve, refuſe 2 
him a paſſage wich them to the other ſide; by this 
means he got know —_ where they all lived, for 
his complaiſance would needs —— itſelf ſo far as 
to ſee wack to her IP habitation. 


FLA VA being the only perſon on whom he 
had a deſign, he went to wait on her the next day, 
under pretence CH uiring after her health, the 
evening happenin 4 more cool than ordinary, 
he ſaid he agar ht have had ſome ill effe on 
a conſtitution To delicate as her'ss Flavia, who 
ſuſpected not the ſerpent that lay hid under ſuch 
fair behaviour, received him with the utmoſt civi- 
lity, but her mother with infinitely more : ſhe had 
been a woman of gallantry in her youth, and did 
not think hetſelf yet paſſed it, ſo was very ready 
to encourage the viſits of any perſon who made a 

appearance. She thanked him a thouſand 
times over for the care he had taken of her daugh- 


ing him, he asked permiſſion to wait on them ſome- 
timesat tea-drinking,ſhe aſſured him, nothing could 
do her more e e pleaſure, — to cultivate 
an acquaintance with a gentleman of his merit. 

He i now looked on half his work as done, and 
by the diſpoſition of the mother, judged he ſhould 
fund little difficulty in the deſigns on the daughter; | 


eſpecially 


©. 
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eſpecially as on enquiry into their circum 
he found they. were: very lou that the father 
of Flavia, at his death, had left a numerous family 
unprovided for, and that the other children were 
diſperfed, ſome with one relation, ſome with ano- 


ther, the mother being able to ſupport no more than 


this one. In this confidence he went imm 

to the illuſtrious Rinaldo, and, after magnifying h 
own zeal and induſtry to ſerve his pleaſures, told 
him, he had diſcovered a treaſure of charms, fit 


only for his poſſeſſion; and with ſuch luſcious 


phraſes painted to him every grace the beautiful 


Flavia 2 — that Rinaldo was all on fire | 


to ſee her. — I find her ſuch as you deſcribe, ſaid 
he, and I enjoy ber by your means, I will deny you 
nothing you can ast. The other bowed, and aſſu- 
red him he would bring het- into the Mall the next 
day, where his c own TR ſhould. convince him 1 
* truth. . ö ? 


Tas being agreed. to, bin eee d Wache 
of Flavia, and intreated would favour him 
with their company to the for he would not 
hazard a refuſal, by asking the one without the 


other; and beſide, thought it would be imprudent 


to give them any room to ſuſpect his e 
till he ſhould know Rinalds's ſentiments. 
Tux now looked on him as one of their ac: 
quaintance, and were not at all diſpleaſed to be gal- 
lanted —— the —-—-— — 
In fine, they went; Rinaldo was there, met them 


at ſeveral turns, and found in Flavia but 


what attracted his admiration. The laſt time he 

paſſed by them, Jau are a happy man, ſaid he, cal- 

— him by ee have the conduct 05 po 
auty. * 


1 
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Tr1s purveyor for the vices of other men was 
highly pleaſed to find the choice he had made ap- 


proved. Flavia bluſhed, but her mother was 


tranſported to ſee by whom they were taken notice 
of. — All the time they continued walking after 
wards they were entertained with nothing but the 
praiſes of Rinaldo, — his fine ſhape, his genteel 
air, but above all his good-nature, ' generoſity, and 
liberality to the ladies, were expatiated on with all 
the pomp that words could give them. 


He proceeded no farther at that time, but the 
next day, when he waited on Rinaldo to know his 
commands, he found him all impatience for the 
poſſeſſion of Flavia; on which he went directly to 
her, and made no ſcruple of acquainting both her- 


_ ſelf and mother with the paſſion that illuſtrious per- 


ſon was inſpired with, and at the ſame time made 
them the moſt formal compliments of congratula- 
tion on their good fortune, 


Tux mother liſtened to him with the moſt rap- 
tured attention. — She already fancied herſelf in 
her — — a thouſand wild ideas of 
grandeur, homage, and magnificence ran throu 
her head in an inſtant. — She told him, that 
knew her duty better than to oppoſe any thing the 
great Rinaldo wiſhed, and ſhe hoped her daughter 
would alſo receive the honour he did her with a 
becoming obedience. If 


PLAVIA allthis time ſpoke not a word; the 
ſurprize of ſuch an offer at firſt, and the ſhock it 
gave her to hear her mother's reply afterwards, kept 
her ſilent : but the bluſhes; which, in reality, were 
excited by her diſdain, were taken only as the effect 
of her modeſty. —Both of them urged her to ſpeak, 
and the emiſſary of Rinaldo intreated to know from 
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which Rinaldo might come privat 
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1 mauth, what anſwer he ſhould give his 


66 — Atlaſt, Sir, ſaid ſhe, I am utterly un- 
2 of any regard from ſo great u perſon, and 
equally ig one, how to repay it any other tui 

my prayers .and good wiſhe * 


ay as to do; but as 
1 Atti. . un a prope 2 heuf 2 7. am — 


ill be 'uirtucus 


* Wrrn theſe words ſhe flung ata the room, 
1 the perſon ſne addreſſed them to in a great 
deal of conſternation; but her mother ſoon brought 
im into a better humour: ſhe told him the girl 
Had got ſome romantic notions in her head, but ſhe 


Mould eaſily bring her to a more juſt ſenſe of her 


n when ſhe talked to her in private; and there- 

he would not mention her fooliſh be- 
e to Rinaldo, for ſhe would undertake to pre- 
pare her to receive his commaees water: :be 
pleaſed. 


** between them, that ſhe 


Thould remove with her daughter to a ſmall but 
- «pleaſant houſe, they had on the banks of the river, 


and which, indeed; was their uſual habitation, they 


having o . in town for the preſent, on 
account of a law-ſuit the mother of Flavia came 
to ſollicit: — that ſhe would bave two or three 
days, in order to bring her into ſuch a diſpoſition 


as they wiſhed ; and that when every thing was 
ready, ſhe ſhould let him know by a letter, after 
to their houſe 


by water. 


'Oun modern Pandarus was no ſooner gone, 
than ſhe flew to her daughter's chambèr, where ſhe 


| found her in tears. — She called her a thouſand 


fools, — hat, cried ſhe, do you grieve for whdt 
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other rejoige in — Do yur 
an ter the pom wool ro W der 
en if ym 3 im, 


will be? 0 x Act 142 


T the Fan. u a p ge dend 
ted 0 OP would inſtſt no fart 
on a the was determined neyer.to conſe 
to, — an candluded with alluring her, that ſhe 


Would prefer theJoweſt ſtate in ite, to all the gran 
2 the mort, e at e 
: her innggenee. 1 0 


Tux old wo vexation was i ada 1 
finding her ſo refractory to her deres ; biit refd- 


lute nat tg loſe the adyantages ſhe promiſed to her- 


ſelf and family by this 22 left Ho means 


untried to. dend Or, Feri ade her to compliance. 
Wren they got to their little countrycleatthe 


Tet before her eyes the misfortunes were at 


preſent involyed in, and endeavoured fo o con inge 


her, that the paſſion , Rinatdh had for her, Yak 3 
peculiar mark of | Divine Providence in e r 1 
and that hat Would be a crime to 90 


other man, was intirel)  ſandtified' by deg, 
and would be approved on both” by We 

earth. But finding theſe arguments of no wht, 
and that all the ſophiſtry ſhe made' uſe of w in 
vain, ſhe proceeded to pang and even 5 > 
nay, Gene her neceſſary food, and uſed her with 
a cruelty ſcarce to be  paralleled.in a mother. This 
method alfo failing, and the virtuous maid retmain- 


ing fixed in her reſolntion; ſhe again had recourſe 
to © rſyaon, till Flavia, quite tired out with 


hearing the ſame Wan ſo often repeated, at laſt 
left off making any WEL but was all the fime me- 
Oe" — 


Ay 
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Enzting how ſhe ſhould avoid the ruin intended 


THE mother now looked upon her ſilence as 
2 kind of conſent, and that it was only owing to 
an obſtinacy of nature, that ſhe did not give it in 
plain words. In this opinion ſhe ſet her houſe in 
the greateſt order, and wrote to her good friend, as 
ſhe termed him, intimating that her daughter now 
repented of her folly, and was in a diſpoſition to 
receive the honour of a viſit from Rinaldo when- 
ever he pleaſed. To this ſhe had a ſpeedy anſwer, 
and a day appointed for the coming of that great 
on. $f 
FLAVIA was ſoon apprized of it by the pre- 
E making in the houſe, and the order given 
er to dreſs, and to appear in the beſt manner ſhe 
was able. — ho am I then to ſee, madam? de- 
manded ſhe, in a dejected tone: her mother then 
told her, that her illuſtrious lover intended them 
the honour of a viſit; but, continued ſhe, I will 
leaue it to yourſelf how to behave towards him, and 


& 


Hope you have diſcretion enough te manage him ſo, 
\as that the fri 9 675 he now vouchſafes to have for 
1, may ye! be wholly bft. "DIP * 


Tunis artful woman had two reaſons for now 
ſpeaking to her in theſe mild terms; the one was, 
that if ſhe made uſe of the authority of a mother, 
! it might ruffle her features, and conſequently ren- 
1 der her leſs amiable in the eyes of Rinaldo ; and 
j the other, that by pretending every thing would be 
left to her own choice, ſhe w be leſs averſe to 
entertaining him, which was all ſhe wanted, firm- 
ly believing a girl of her years would not dare to re- 
fuſe a perſon like him any thing he ſhould ask, tho 


ſhe 
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ſhe might have courage to do it to thoſe employed 


by him. 


THe poor young creature, in the mean time, la- 
boured under the greateſt diſtraction of mind how 


to avoid an interview, in which ſhe could not be af-. 


ſured of not loſing, by force, that which ſhe was. 
always determined never to yield. — She had no 


friend on-whom ſhe could enough depend to reveal 


the ſecret. At laft it came into her head to apply 
to a certain clergyman, who lived about two miles 
diſtant from their houſe. — He was man pretty far 
advanced in years, and had the reputation of all 
the purity of manners befitting his ſacred function: 


ſhe thought there could not be a men proper per- 


ſon for one in her circumſtances to conſult, or bet- 
ter able to adviſe her how to ſhun the ſnares laid 
for her innocence. ; | 


 ACcoRDINGLY ſhe roſe extreme early, and 


before any of the family were awake, ſtole out of 
her mother's houſe, and made the beſt of her way - 


to that of this reverend guide, to whom, after ſome 


tears and ſighs, whieh the ſad compulſion of being; 
obliged to reveal the ſhame of one ſo near to her 
in blood, ſhe related the whole pity-moving ſtory ;. 


and concluded with begging his protection, till ſhe 
could find ſome means of getting her bread, either 
in ſervice, or by working with her needle... 


Tur good doftor, who, indeed, anfivered- the 


character given of him, heard her with amaze- 
ment and -. admiration ; and after he had pauſed 
ſome time, told her, that conſidering who were her 
ſeducers, he queſtioned whether ever any age could 


afford an example of the like virtue ; but, ſaid he, 


how can I protect you againſt the authority of amo 


ere is, 


ther, ſeconded by the power of Rinaldo? 
W C 3 con- 
1 | 
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continued he, but one way, and that is, by making 
you my wife. — I know the diſparity of our years," 
ang that ſuch an union may be as irkſome to your 
melinations, as the other is to your virtue. — I will 


not, therefore, urge it; but fear, that all the en- 


deavours I can make will be unavailing, without 
that tie which even Rinaldo himſelf will not pre- 
ſume to violate. 5 


- FLAFYTA was too much aſtoniſhed to be able 
to make any immediate reply, yet teſtified nothing 
in her countenance that could give him room to 
think ſhe was averſeto his propoſals ; nor had ſhe, 
in reality, any reaſon to be ſo. He had a good be- 
nefice, a ſmall eſtate in land, no child, and a very 
graceful perſon, tho? his face was fomewhat fur- 
rowed by time. But what weighed more with her 
than all other conſiderations was, that a marriage 
with him would be a ſure defence from all attacks 
upon her honour, and deliver her from the power 
of a mother, who, ſhe had too much reaſon to be- 
lieve, would, one time or other, give her up to 
infamy. JFF 

Bur, not to be longer in relating this affair than 


they were in agreeing on it, ſhe neither had nor 
affected any fcruples ; and the coach that morning 


— 


ſetting out for London, they took their paſſage in 


it, and were married the ſame day. 


Tx diſtraction which the mother of Flavia 
was in when ſhe was not to be found, may eaſily 
be gueſſed ; but when Rinalde came, and received 
ſuch a baulk to his ctations, he was extremely - 
incenſed at firſt — 7 the perſon who had ſo — . 
aſſured him of a reception anſwerable to his warm 
eſt wiſhes. — The negotiator had little to ſay in his 
defence, but that the girl was certainly run oy 
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that he had never thought himſelf more — __ 
begged pardon in the moſt ſervile manner. — I 
great perſon too much deſpiſed him to take — 


other revenge on him, than reporting how much 


he had proved unfit for the employment he valued 
himſelf upon: this was, however, a very ſevere 
puniſhment; for whenever he OY any 5 
of the like nature, he was always 

Flavia, and all he could do was 5 infulficient to re- 
trieve his Credit for a long nn. - 


Fun virtue of tte has its reward in the 


greateſt blefling heaven can give, a mind perfeAly 


content. — She lives pleaſed and happy in her lot, 
and by her behaviour | ſtifies her husband's choice, 
and ns to ſhame. 21 

to cenfure fo uncqual a match, 


IT is certain the ideas that Mt in our minds, 
when we reflect on temptations we have had the 
power to ſhun, are, beyond all deſcription, ſweet. 
— There is a laudable pride in triumphing over 
the artifices of thoſe that would ſeduce us, which 
diffuſes the higheſt ſatisfaction to the ſoul ; but yet 
we ought to beware how we court dangers in the 
aſſurance of overcoming them. — We may flatter 


ourſelves too far: there is nothing more frequently 


deceives us than our own hearts; and it! is, me- 


thinks, venturing too far to ſtake that i innate, ſettled. 


peace, which conſcious innocence, tho; untried, 
unmagnified, affords, againſt the precarious 
of purchaſing a public 8 which, rae, 


is yet in danger of being blaſted * envy and 
traction. 
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thoſe who at firſt n 
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there is no ſhutting one's ſelf from them; — th 
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A 
x N firſt myſelf and affiſtants ſet about 


this undertaking, we agreed to lay down 
certain rules to be obſerved among us, 
iin order to preſerve that harmony, Which 


it is neceſſary ſhould exiſt in all ſocieties, whether 


compoſed of a great or ſmall number, — One of 
the moſt material of which is to devote two eve- 
nings in every week to the buſineſs we have en- 
gaged in. — In the firſt of theſe meetings we com- 
municate to each other what intelligence we re- 
ceive, and conſider on what topics we ſhall pro- 
ceed, — In the ſecond, we lay our ſeveral produc- 
tions on the table, which being read over, every 
one has the liberty of excepting againſt, or cen- 
ſuring whatever ſhe diſapproves ; nothing being to. 
be exhibited to the public, without the joint con- 
currence of all. — The rendezvous is kept at my. 
lodgings, . and I give ſtrict orders, that no perſon 
whatever ſhall be admitted to interrupt our conſul- 
tations; but you may as well attempt to exclude 
the lightening, as the impertinence of ſome people. 
I dare ſay there are few of my readers who have 
not, ſome time or other in their lives, been plagued 
with a buzzing fluttering kind of animal, whoſe 
love, for the time it laſts, is more troubleſome than 
the hate of any other created being that I know 
of. — I mean a race of mortals, who will tell you 
all their own ſecrets in two hours acquaintance, 
and from thence imagine, they have a right to ex- 
= you ſhould be as communicative to them. 
hey will ſee one whether one will or not; — 
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burſt in upon one at all hours, and purſue one 
wherever one goes; they come galloping to re- 
peat every thing they ſee or hear of; and one muſt 
either be wholly rude, or baniſh all thoughts of. 
one's own, however agreeable or neceſlary, to liſten . 
to the vociferous trifle they are big with; — and 
ut the only conſolation one has, is the certainty of 


n getting rid of them the next new acquaintance they 

* make. 4? . e 

er Ir was lately my misfortune to be faſtened up- 

ff on by one of thoſe Tempo-Amyarians, (if I may 

- venture to call them ſo, without offending the cri- 

* ties, ) and during the zenith of her fondneſs of me, 

5 had not a moment I could call my own. — She 

— came one of thoſe evenings we had ſet apart for 

ky the entertainment of the public, and in ſpite of the. 

- charge I had given, forced her paſſage through my 

y ſervants, ; and flew directly to the room where we 

. were mg: — As ſhe entered without ceremony, . 

0. ſo ſhe made no apology for the abruptneſs, tho 

2 found I had company, and might eaſily have ſeen 

2 by my countenance, how little I was pleaſed with 

1 her viſtt, if ſhe had not been too tenacious of a. 

. welcome for the news ſhe brought, which ſhe told 

6 me was of ſo much conſequence, that ſhe could | 
» not have ſlept all night without making me parta- | 
f VVV | 
: As it was not from a lady of her degree.of un- 
1 N that I expected any intelligence fit for | 
E. my purpoſe, and was very much out of humour at | 
L her preſence, I returned no anſwer to the compli» | 
Y ment ſhe, made me; but ſhe, ſeemed to take no 

. notice of my indolence in this point, and without 

waiting to ſee whether I ſhould grow more inquiſi- 


„ 


tive or not, began immediately to unlade herſelf of 
the fardle ſhe had brought with her. 
| F Sur 
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_ Sig informed us ſhe had been at court that day, 
had fern the fine lady Bloometta, it being the firſt 
time of her appearance there ſince her marriage, 
deſcribed every article of her drefs, — told us how 
charming ſhe looked, — how all the young peers 
envied the happineſs of old Pompiliut, yet at the 
ſame time fneered at the unequal match, and ſeem- 
ed to promiſe themſelves fome [agreeable conſe- 
quences from it. — How ſome, as he led her to 
the preſence, cried out — May and December! -— 
others, Fire and Froft ! and à thouſand ſuch like 
petty reflections, which the new-wedded pair could 
not but expect, and any orie might be aſſured would 
de made, without being wy ear-witnefs of.” © 


AFTER having ſaid all ſhe could on this affair, 
ſhe ſtarted up, and with a promiſe, neither wiſhed 
nor requeſted by me, of calling upon nie early the 
next morning, took her leave with as little cere- 
mony as ſhe had come in, and left us the liberty. 


of purſuing our own diſcourſe, ak 
How EVER, as good ſprings fometimes out of 
evil, this very interruption occaſioned the conver- 
ſation to turn on a fubje which never can be too 
much attended to, and the too great negle& of 
which is the ſource of almoſt all the evils we either 
feel, or are witneſs of in private life. 


-T BELIEvE I ſhall exfily be underſtood to mean 
marriage, ſince there is no one thing on which 
the happineſs of mankind ſo much depends. It is 
indeed the fountain-head of all the comforts we can 
enjoy ourſelves, and of thoſe we tranſmit to our 
poſterity : — It is the band which, unites not only 
two perſons, but whole families in one common in- 
feparable intereſt : It is that which prevents thoſe 
numberleſs irregularities, that would elfe over- 
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throw all order, and deftroy fociety ; but then not 
to pervert the intention of lo neceſſary and glorious 
an inſtitution, and rob it of every bleſſing it is full 
of, lies only in ourſelves. No violated vows be- 
fore pledged to another, — no clandeſtine agree 
ments made up by haſty and overned on, 
— no ſordid bargains, where wealth, not merit, is 
the chief inducement, — no notorious diſparity of 
years, of family, or humours, can ever be pro- 
ductive of a laſting concord, either between the 
principals themſelves, or thoſe in alliance with 
them. Dirges, rather than Epithalamiums, ſhould 
be ſung at nuptials ſuch as theſe, and their friends 
pity, not congratulate their lot. | | 


POMPILIUS had lived in very good har- 
mony with /his former lady, and none would have 
condemned him for paying his vows a ſecond time 
at the altar of Hymen, provided he had made choice 
of a partner more agreeable to his preſent years. — 
His inclinations might not, indeed, have been gra- 
tified to ſo exquiſite a degree, but then his judgment 
had not been arraigned ; nor had he forfeited in 
age, that reputation of good ſenſe he had acquired 
in youth. How great a pity is it then, that he 
ſhould give way to the dictates of a paſſion, the 
gratification of which can afford him but a ſhort- 
lived jo 2 be injurious to his own charac- 
ter, a1 doubly ſo to the object of his affeRions! 


WHar,, if the charming, Bloometta had been 
diſappointed in her firft wiſhes ! — What, if the 
too inſenſible Palemon had preferred a little ſordid 
droſs to the poſſeſſion of the fineſt woman upon 
earth, and her reſentment at the indignity offered 
to her youth and beauty, joined with the ambition 
of her parents, had ſet the pretenſions of Pompilius 
in an advantageous light, a moment's reflection 

C6 might 
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might have ſerved to convince him of the motives... 
and if he truly loved, have made him chuſe to re- 

commend ſome noble youth of his own family, 
whoſe merits might have obliterated whatever ſen- 
timents ſhe had been poſſeſſed of in favour of Pa- 
lemon This indeed would have been a proof of the 
moſt generous affection, and at the fame time of 
that command over himſelf, which is expected from 
perſons in his ſtation. 8 


Bur how much ſoever the united joys of love 
and wine may be able to lull all thoughts of re- 
morſe in a heart which ſeems intent only on in- 
dulging its own deſires, be they ever ſo extravagant, 
that of the ſweet Bloometta muſt endure pangs, 
which every day will become more ſevere, by the 
efforts of her prudence to conceal them: — What 
conflicts between fincerity and duty muſt rend her 
gentle breaſt, when her doating lord exacts from 
her a return of his endearments ! How muſt ſhe. 
5 5 the ſad neceſſity of being obliged to feign 
what nature will not grant! — Thoſe tender lan- 
guiſhments, which, when mutual, afford mutual 
tranſport, ſeem aukward and nauſeous in the man 
we do not love; and inſtead of more endearing 
him to us, turn the indifference we before had to. 
him into averſion and contempt. — In fine, there 
are no words to expreſs the miſeries of a loathed 
embrace; and ſhe who. ſacrifices to pride or pique. 
the pleaſures of her youth, by marrying with the 
man ſhe hates, will ſoon, tho* too late to repair 
the irremedible miſchief, repent in the utmoſt bit- 
terneſs of ſoul what ſhe has done. 3 


MzEeTHiNnss it is with great injuſtice that the 
. generality of the world condemn Ariſtobulus of in- 
oratitude, perfidiouſneſs, and cruelty : he is indeed 
an inſtance, that love is not in our power; and. 
| | | though 
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though his lady's fate is much to be commiſerated,, 


e- his own is, in reality, no leſs deſerving our com 
Ya paſſion. This nobleman, who for the graces of 
1 his perſon had few equals, made many conqueſts,, 
- vuithout the artillery of one ſingle or proteſ--, 
e tation: — Celinda, to his great misfortune, was 
f among the number: Celinda, of illuſtrious race, 
n heireſs of vaſt poſſeſſions, and endued with man 


ections of mind and body; yet Celinda, whoſe 
ove has been the bane of all his happineſs, — long 
did ſhe conceal the ſecret of her paſſion from the 
"_ world, as . as. A * who 2 . 
object of it; yet indulgi e ure of ſeeing 
him as much - 0G. all places _ 
there was a probablity of meeting him, till finding. 
that he paid her no other civilities, than what her 
rank demanded, thoſe ſoft emotions, which in the 
beginning afforded only a images, now de- 
generated into horrors, as they approached nearer 


to deſpair..— She fell fick, — the phyſicians ſoon 

erceived. her diſorder. was of the mind, and. per- 
ſwaded thoſe about her, to uſe their. utmoſt endea- 
vours for diſcovering the caufe. — In.vain were all 
the intreaties of her friends; in vain the commands 
of the moſt tender father; her modeſty reſiſted all, 
and it was not. till ſhe was judged by every one 
that ſaw her, as well as by herſelf, to be at the 

int of death, that ſhe was prevailed upon ta con- 
ſs, that ſhe deſired life only to behold Ariſtobulus. 


HER father, who had before. ſuſpected the. diſ- 
caſe, though not the perſon from whom. the infec- 
tion came, was rejoiced. to find that her inclina- 
tions had not diſgraced his dignity ; and aſſured her 
that if to ſee Ar:/fobulus was of ſo much conſe- 
quence, ſhe ſhould not only ſee, but live with him, 
till death ſhould put a period to that happineſs. | 


H 


G 
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father of Ari/tobulay would ' accede to the 
union of their families; nor was he deceived in 
his conjecture; the propoſal he made was received 


with the utmoſt ſatisfaction, and the marriage-wri- 


| =_ were drawn between them, before the young 
lord, 


who happened at that time to be on a party 
of pleaſure in the country, knew that any fuch ching 


* 7 
was in agitation. 
| hae _— 7 Y 


CELIND A was immediately made acquain- 
ted with this agreement, and from that moment 
the long-abſent roſes reſumed their places in her 
cheeks, her wonted ſtrength and vivacity returned, 


and ſhe was again the joy of all who knew her. 


Br a far different effect, alas! had the news 
of this affair on him, who was with fo much vehe- ' 
mence beloved by her. A ſpecial meſſenger being 
diſpatched to bring him up to London, he no ſooner | 
was informed of the occaſion, than he was ſeized 
with the moſt mortal anguifh;—he threw himſelf at 
his father's feet, and with all the moving rhetoric 


of dutiful affection, conjured him by that paternal 


tenderneſs he had ever treated him with, and which 
he had never been guilty of doing any thing to for- 
fit, not to infiſt on his fulfilling an engagement, 


than which death could not be more terrible. 


NEVER was ſurprize greater than that of the 


father of Ariſtobulus, to hear him ſpeak in this 
manner; but it yet received a conſiderable increaſe, 


when on demanding the reaſons of his refuſal, and 


what objections he had to make againſt becoming 
the husband of ſo well-deſcended, ſo rich, ſo vir- 
tuous, and ſo young a lady, he had none to offer, 
but that he was not inclined to marry, e 
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had ſomethin in his nature which ſed in- 
a a tor , 0 


1 1201 


hd ately was too 2d | "hp 0 tr . 
mily for the old peer to be put o with what ſeem 
ed to him ſo trifling a motive, as meer want of 
love; he therefore reſolved that his fon ſhould com- 
ply with his commands, and to that end enforced 
them by the moſt terrible menaces, of never ſeeing 
him more, Gio of cutting bim off from all his in- 
heritance, what was entailed upon the 
title, which: was very 5 and little able to ſup- 
port it. 


Turs was 8 avery y t ſhock to one, who had 
the higheft notions of grandeur, and a reliſh for all 
the expenſive. — of the young and gay. 
He knew his father rigid, and obſtinate to be obeyed 
by all who had any dependance on him; and doubt- 
ed'not, but his reſentment would ſway him to do 
as he faid : he therefore repented he had irritated 
him fo far, and began to feign a leſs averſion to the 
marriage; — he begged to be forgiven, and promi- 
fed to viſit Celinda, in the hope, he faid, that he 
ſhould diſcover more charms in her converſation, 
than he yet had been ſenſible of. His father ſeem- 
ed ſomewhat pacified · with this affurance, and bid 
him go and er her a heart ſhe well deferved, and 


he had too Jong delayed beftowing 


He did not, it is certain, deceive his father in this 
point; — he went, but went with a view very dif- 
ferent from what any one could have imagined he 
would ever have Ce; — in the room of en- 
tertaining her with ſoft profeſſions, which, perhaps, 
are ſometimes made by ' thoſe, who mean them as 


little as himſelf could done, he frankly con- 


* he had an averſion wo the married ker; 


— 


that ſhe would order it ſo, that the nuptials, which 


his father ſeemed ſa bent on completing, might be 


broke off on her ſide. , | 


How ing ſuch a requeſt muſt be to one 
who loved as ſhe did, any one may judee 3 but the 
exceſs of her tenderneſs ov -ruled that pride 
and ſpirit, which is ſo natural to women on ſuch 


ions: — ſhe pauſed a while, probably to ſup- 


refs the riſing ſighs, but at length told. him, that. 
what he deſired 2 the only thing ſhe could refuſe 
him; — that her father was no leſs zealous than 
his own for the alliance, and that ſhe had been too 
much accuſtomed to obedience, to dare to diſpute. 
his will in a thing he ſeemed ſo bent upon. 


As nothing but his eternal peace could have en- 


: forced him to have acted in this manner, with a 


lady of her birth and fortune, and whoſe accom- 
pliſhments, in ſpite of the little effect they had up- 
on him, he could not but acknowledge, he was aſ- 
toniſhed at the calmneſs with which ſhe bore it; 


and judging by that, her affection could not be leſs 


tender than he had been told, he left no arguments 
untried, to make that very affection ſubſervient to 
his aim, of being freed from all engagements with 
her; — but me Fil pleading the duty ſhe owed to 
him who gave her being, he grew quite deſperate, 


and euro, gps that complaiſance he had hitherto 


behaved with, told her, that if, for the preſervation 
of his birthright, he were compelled to marry her, 
he neither could, nor would even endeavour to love 


her as a wife; — that ſhe muſt expect only uncom- 


fortable days, and lonely widowed nights ; — and 
that it was not in the power of the ceremony, nor 
| . whe © 


and intreated 
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in either of their fathers, to convert an utter diſlike 
into inclination. | 


To this cruel e replied: coldly, that 
as they were deſtined for each other by thoſe wha 
had the ſole power of diſpoſing their hands, it was 
a very great misfortune their hearts could not * 
ply with the injunction; but as for w 
was determined to follow _ my fell a a 
martyr to it. 


Tao” under the ad of a daughter, ſhe 
had the oppartunity of veiling the fondneſs of 4 
lover, the honour of our ſex greatly ſuffered by ſuch 
a behaviour; but, poor lady, the exceſs of her 

on hindered her from ſeeing into the meanneſs 
of it; and at the ſame time flattered her with the 
belief, that in ſpite of the averſion he now expreſ- 
ſed, her treatment of him, and the tenderneſs ſne 
ſhould make no ſcruple of revealing. to him in all 
its force, when ſhe became his wife, would make 
an entire change in his ſentiments, and it would 
not be in his power to avoid recompenſing, with. 
ſome degree of affection, ſo pure, ſo conſtant, and 
ſo violent a flame, as he would then be convinced 
ſhe long had felt for him. | | 


ARISTOBUL US, after he had left her, 
again eſſayed to work upon his father's. mind; but 
all he could urge being ineffectual, he yielded to 
be a husband, rather than ſuffer himſelf to be cut 
off from being an heir. A day Has appointed for 
the celebration of their nuptials, and they were mar- 
ried with a pomp more befitting their quit than. 
the condition. of their minds, — At nigh r 
put to bed with the uſual ceremonies; bi 
7 ment the company withdrew, he aroſe, and choſe'; 
a eee 
8 e,, 


C 
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alone, than in the embraces of a woman Wo had 
indeed perfections ſufficient to have made any man 


happy, who had not chat antipathy in nature, which 
n is no eee for, nor Setting rid of. 


E e but Gelindey not onty | 


that night, but for a long time afterward, continued 


to put in practice every tender ſtra „ and uſed 
every argument that her: love, and the circumſtan- 
ces they now were in, could inſpire; but all were 
equally 1 in vain, as _ ou _ 


Love ſeorns all rien, bu theſethat are 10 # own. 


ARIS 70 UL US remained. :nflexible, and- 
eftinately bent never to be more of a husband than 
. neither time, nor her patient "acl 

the 


the: indigniry put upon her, have Lunar 


in her favour. They live- 


one houſe, but lie not in the ſame bed; eat e 
the ſame table; rarely ſee each other, and their 
very ſervants appear, as if of different families. 


Vears after years have rolled on in this manner, yet 
ſhe continues ſtill a virgin-bride ; while he, regard- 


leſs of her love or grief, endeavours to Joſe in the 
arms of other women, the diſcontent which a for- 


ced W has involved him in. 
FE w men, indeed, have acted with Gt 1 


ſincerity, and openly declared their hatred, like Ari- 


ſtobulas, before marriage; but too many have done 
itafterwards, and proved by their behaviour, that 
they looked upon the ſacred ceremony but as a 
thing neceſſary to be done, either for the fake of 


propagating their families, or for clearing their eſ- 


tates from mortgages, or for the payment of youn- 


ger children's fortunes. Theſe, and various other 
motives — be aſgned ——— 


foot; 


n 
f 


” _ © mm — — 
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foot; but to hear of one that promiſes an accom- 
pliſhment of all the ends propoſed b the firſt in- 
tention of this inſtitution, is 2 kind of prodigy, and 
to ſay, chere goes a truly happy pair, t, after the firſt 
month, would call'the We S an, in "Pw 


tion. 1 


1 
* 


R 


TY 


Pale er Fivells the det Wees ns 
juſt extent, F eir r 
three treaties of marriage either concluded, or on 
the carpet, Fehr ark. ons of condition, of which 
ſcaree the odd thee afford the leaſt oye of 
felicity to the 1 concerned. 


. 


| 
5d 


CAN Mrs. T TY in * W hos age, tho" 
in her dreſs gaudy as the flower whoſe name ſhe 
bears, 1 her antiquated charms will be able 
to reclaim the wild, the rovi r- 
common # Not but that 
nour, and good - nature; qualities which could not 
fail of making him know what was due to the me- 
rits of Claribella, had the condition of his fortune 
permitted him to marry her her. — But his intended 
bride muſt become more contemptible in his eyes, 
than even her gray hairs could make her, when 
he reflects on the vanity which infatuates her ſo 
far, as to deprive hee jor! des of ber 19 of what hight” 
have made the hap her life, only to pur- 
ö chaſe to — en name. of vm to one young 

enough to ber ſon. kD 


 Wno foes Philimont and E together er, with- 

| out perceiving that nothing can be more adored by 

{ Philimont than Daria; — nothing more dear to 

Daria than Philimint 9—Do not the equally ena- 
moured pairſeem to ſhoot their very fouls to each 

p other at every glance? —Is Daria ever at the 

P ra, the park, the play, without her' Philmmt ? == 


. 


e 
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Or does Philimont think an company entertain- 
ing, if Daria is abſent — Vet Philim Pbilimont is on the 
point of marriage with Emilia, and Daria has been 


E bethrothed to F 1 
work of love and deſtiny! 


Wu ar reaſon has Sabina to boaſt of charms ſu- 


2 to the reſt of her ſex, or flatter herſelf with 


ing always the object of Theamenes wiſhes? Have 


not his yows. been proſtituted to half the fine wo- 
men in town, and if he perſiſted. in thoſe he 
to her, fo far as marriage, is it not becauſe her for- 
tune ary: to r than theirs, and more enables him ta 


diſchar 


How bitterly does Dalinda repent her giving 
way to an inconſiderate paſſion, which hurried her 
to throw herſelf into the arms of the mean-born, 
but meaner- ſouled, ill-natured Macro 1 — = 
gined, as ſhe has Gace confeſſed, that b fe 
one ſo infinitely beneath her, ſhe woul 


ſole miſtreſs of herſelf and fortune; that he —— 


never dare to take any privileges with the one, 
without her permiſſion, nor pretend to have the 
leaſt command over the other; and that inſtead of 
being under the authority of a husband, ſhe ſhould 
have found in him an obſequious ſlave — but poor 


miſtaken woman | Macro was no ſooner poſleſſed 


of the power, than he made her ſee a fad — to 
all her expectations: he was ſo far from regulating 
the affairs of her eſtate and family, according to 
her pleaſure, or as ſhe had been accuſtomed to do, 
that he plainly ſhewed he toak a pride in contra- 

her : — he conſulted her inclinations in no- 
thing, and even before her face gave commands, 
which he knew would be the moſt diſagreeable to 


ber, and which, if ſhe offered to oppoſe, told her 
0 | N in 


ſe debts his n have con- 
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afſure herſelf of being always happy in the con- 
Ca ſtancy 


ſuch would be obeyed. At firſt ſhe raved, reproach- 
ed him with * e and vowed revenge; but 
what, alas, could ſhe do! ſhe had taken no care 
that proper ſettlements, in cafe of accidents; ſhould 
be made, and was aſhamed to have recourſe to any 
of her kindred, whom ſhe had diſgraced and diſo- 


| bliged by ſounworthy a match. The refentment 


ſhe teſtthed therefore only ſerved to render her con- 
dition worſe, and add new-weight to the galling 
yoke ſhe had fo precipitately put on: he retrench- 
ed her equi and table; ſet limits even to her 
dreſs ; would ſuffer her neither to viſit, nor be vi- 
ſited, but by thoſe he approved, which were all 
creatures or relations of his own, and ſuch as ſhe 
had lr been uſed — F eee hereven 
pocket- money; took every m could invent 
to break her ſpirit, 2 her wholly ſubſer- 
vient to his will, tifl at laſt his tyranny got the bet- 


ter, and has now. reduced her to the moſt abjeft 
TaxEMBLE, Mariana, leſt your father's clerk 


ſhould prove another Macro; and rather endure 
the ſhort-lived pangs of combating an unhappy in- 


clination, than by yielding to it, run the hazard 
of miſeries, to which death alone can put a period. 


A rt w days hence, it is ſaid, will crown the 
mutual wiſhes of Myrtano, and the amiable Cheora. 


The friends on both ſides are conſenting ; the mar- 


rriage-articles are ſigned ; the ſumptuous, 
prepared ; the country-ſeat new beautified ; the 
bridal-bed adorned ; and every thing compleated, 
that induſtrious oſtentation can invent, to make the 
ceremony, affected to be called private, as pom 
and magnificent as poſſible : yet, how can Cleora 
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in the rudeſt manner, that he was maſter, and as 
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y of her Myrtano, when the is not inſenſihle 
a lady equal to herſelf in birth and fortune, and no 
way her inferior in cle either of mind or 
perſon, is a melancholly inſtanee of an unfortunate 


mutability in — Did he not once purſue 


Brillante with all choſe dying ardors he has latel 
done Uirara? Was not the whole ton wii 
.of the adoration with which he treated her] Nay, 
did he not for her ſake, commit-ſame extravagan- 
.<es, which as nothing but the moſt violent and real 
paſſion could occaſion, ſo could be excuſed by n 
thing leſs? Vet did he not, without even a; 
tence for it, all at anee forſake, renounce, ſeem to 
forget he had ever loved this 7 

Himſelfthe Wee 


| ME 5 ſs gs ore 
5 N OY Bee os be ben, 


Nothing is more uncertain cites inclination, and a 
_ that once has varied, without . able to 
2 2 motive Pr * 


e, in w ch. your 
har may id 1 0 ne uf c. of that = 2 your 
Drs and joy now hinder you beſtowing on 

els, "ho? not undef; val; While ſhe, 
| 2 of her abuſed and ee tenderneſs, may 
fill the arms of a more conſtant man, and taſte the 


felicities of mutual truth wth ems n 1 ba- | 


Vn been once deceiurd. 
BELLAIR is a very zocomp Abel 1 INY 


has a large eſtate, and lives up. to ſts income, with- 


out going beyond it; is charitable to the 
Iberal to merit, b 


eſpeciall 
and generous to his nas Ab punctual in the pay- 
Mint, of bis. tradeſmen. . keeps a handſome equi- 


Pages 


ee 
in diſtreſs; boſpitable 


r 
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page, and a yt better table; is a lover of pleaſure, 
but a: hater of vice; and, in a ET 
in his that — 


but he li fangs pot ies ora | Ss mA 
ae heſaw Miſcria. 
He had the pleaſure, Icannat ſay the happineſs, to 
meet this young oung lady at —_— —— tall, — 
ful, — — —— — — 4 
fi m - 
neſs i —— — ion and — dernrtite 
is, however, the heart of Bellarr —— pre- 
P and having 
made ſ inta her character and for- 
tune, deſi — — to viſit her in 
the quality of a lover the offer was too advan- 
tagedus to be refuſed; the old gentleman heſitated 
not to give his conſent, and Aiſeria received her 
new admirer with as much ne ee the 
modeſty: of > | 
A-vzw'weiks reompleated 8 84 "IM 
lair married, and after ſome days, carried her home: 
— But, good gods! what a change did the imme- 
diately cauſe in his houſe ! A bill of fare being by 
A her orders brought to her every morning, ſhe 
* 
he out three parts in — articles; and hen 
ba- Bellair, on finding his table thus: retrenched, re- 
: monſtrated-gently-to her, that there wasnot- ſofh- 
: cient — ſue told him, that ſue would 
n, therefore have the number of them diminiſtred; 
be thatſhe thought it -a:fin to æ cep ſo many idle . 
I'® lows, who might ſerve their country either abroad 
le in the wars, or in at home; and as for 
y- che maid-dervants, inſtead of five, ſhe was determi- 
li- . e no more than two She even tek 


e, te \ 
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the liberty to deſire he would make: leſs frequent 
invitation to his friends and kindred; and as for the 
poor, they were preſently driven from the gate, 
nor dare appear in ſight of it again, for fear of being 
ſent to the houſe of correction. cg. 


. _Tx1s kind of behaviour makes him extremely 
uneaſy ; hisdifcontent increaſes every day, as none 
paſs over without affording him ſome'freſh occa - 
ion. — His reaſon and his love are continually at 

war; but the former has ſo much the adv | 

that though he is loth to do any thing which ma 

give offence to a wife ſo dear to him, yet he is ſtill 
more loth to become the jeſt of his acquaintance, 
for bearing farther with her failings than becomes 
a man of ſenſe and ſpirit. — He begins of late to 
exert the authority of a husband, and in ſpite even 

; iy 1 Ne ſome of — ſervants ſne 

| and put man — ating to the 
ceconomy of his family — to their former foot- 
ing. — As for Miſeria, ſhe frets inceſſantly; — all 
that ſoftneſs in her eyes, whichonce was ſo inchan- 
ting, is now converted to a ſullen gloom ; — her 
» - voice, her manner, is quite changed: ſhe either fits 
in his company obſtinately ſilent, or ſpeaks in ſuch 
a a faſhion, as it would better become her to be mute. 
The little ſatisfaction he finds at home, drives him 
to ſeek it abroad, and every thing between them 

| ſeems drawing towards a mutual diſlike. And if 
that ſhould happen, what conſequences may poſſi- 

| bly enſue ! Reciprocal revilings on the ſacred cere- 

' mony which united them!] Every act of reſent- 

: ment againſt each other] remorſe ! hatred'! ſepu- 

ration ruin, and eternal loſs of peace to both! 


1 SYMPATHY of humours is. therefore no lef 
to be conſulted, than a ſympathy of inclination, and 
indeed I think more ſo ; for I have known ſeveral 
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ried people, who have come together, without any 
thing of What we call the paſſion of love; who, 
by happening to think the fame” way, have after- 
wards become extremely dear to each other: where · 


as, on 5 ſome Who have met all fire 
and flame, have a erwards, through” an unha 
diſagreement even in very trifles, beo 


all 
and ſnow. © There is 4 Vanity in humbn'nature, 
which flatters us that we wen judge tight; and 
by conſequence creates in us an eſteem for thoſe, 
who ate wiſe enough to be of the ſume opinion 
we are: in a word, a patity of ſentiment is the c>- 
ment of that daſting Renin, as wells mutunl 
confidence in which the <ontforts of à married | 
flats ehiefty>confift rei ii nau che Ea 
bing b c ten tot, H 1 5 
Bur tho? daily experience might enVinoe ms 
bow neceſfary an ingredient this 1s to ha "wn 
and that Without ic al the others ate f edu 
yet it is the leaſt of anything examined into g 2 
if the attainment᷑ of a preſent ſatistaction was the 
ſole intent of marriage, and it — — 
eee a y A in naked „Fevil In ali | 
oma oe ide tro, ot nd vd bue 
In dannot indeed be i in an — — of a week 
or a montli; that one can be able to judge of the 
diſpoſition of a perſon ; — parents, therefore, are 
highly to blame when they condemn their children 
to the arms of thoſe, whom perh aps they have ne- 
ver ſeen till a few days ering he ny paſſes, 


| which is to unite them for ever. 


In t Jo ls v. 


WU I have ſaid on this I my penn, | 


be looked upon as urged in defence of a a w 


ding, which gives quſt matter for-aſtoniſhnient to 
all the world; ſince it certainly could have been 

brought about by nothing Cel they ſay) but a 
perfect — of chat 8 ſympathy of hu- 


91, J. mour, 
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mour, which I have been recommending as ſo 
an eſſential to the felicity of the marriage ave I 
muſt be confeſſed, the artful 45 prevailed on 
the charming Lindamira to as he did in one 
point; but that is what no more - than thouſands 
have done, or they could never have been united 
do the object of their withes, and is the conſequence 
„ e of 


nee 

1 Turs, therefore, I am far from taking to be the 
eaſe; r — 
nion, when I relate the progreſs of theſe ne 
rious nuptials, as it was communicated to me by 
Syiph, whoſe buſineſs it is to attend every —_ 
of thoſe, whom nature has Sen by _ 
eee 1 


LTD AIR l from her 1 


— 


5 . of charms, which, — nearer to 
ripened into the utmoſt perſection ; 


deſoended by hex father's fide from a prince, who, 
while he hel, was juſtly the darling : 


and by her mother's; from a hero, whoſe name will. 
ever be remembered with honour; — bred up in 


the ſtricteſt e — — 


under the eye of parents diſt 
Dining ebe eee bt uy 


nothing more than 


vuL POE 9 being 
vo more than what one may call of the modern 
„of which heaven knows theſe latter ages 

av e been very fertile in producing; but to do juſ- 

| tice to him, he is no leſs indebted to his on me- 
rit, than to favour, for the promotions he has at- 
tained: ; — what he wants in birth, is made up in 
education, 


darling of his people; 


r r aac 
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| be concealed ; not all the caution in the wönd can 


TOA 
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education, and envy cannot dy him the «un 


of an adepmpliffzey "gentleman, | Fa 


He had frequently the Had of ag the 11 
luſtrious parents of Lindamira, and was treated 
them with —_— _ » which they thought his 

— Little, alas] did they 

oreſee the gehe. or chat cheir complaiſance 
would embolden lift up his eyes to the poſ- 

ſeffion of their lovely daugh 2 ; ET leſs that a 


idol of th 
| and hc of — th ſhould aer 


to erttertain the leaſt tender emotions 
a man, by ſome years paſt the meridian of his age, 
and in ery oh  reſpett ſo infinitely her inferior, 
that the arg them would Ee no * 
Bree of « compariſo 


e e IO of be cb 

you a proof how much his power can do in over - 

turning what has ever been looked upon as even an 
antitheſis in nature, and made this char. 
mer, ho daily ſaw unmoved the e cha 
bleſt, and moff accompliſhed youths die at her feet, 
un ble to reſiſt the ſollicitations of an adorer older 
than her father 3 | 


Few Ws. 1 he had 5 aire, 


aug ber, butthoſe he ſo well improved, that before 


one could well 1 7. — ſhe had forgiven his - 
lumption in declaring the paſſion he had for 
he prevailed on her reward it by an aſſufseidt fle 
: would never conſent to gjve her 178217 to another. 
Tr is not to be Jaubled:: ber be Ste bd 
they held together was carried on with the extremeſt 
circumpection; but love, like fire, is difficult to 


1 * hin- 


x 
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Hinder it from breaking out in one place or ano- 


ther. — Some of the family, before whom it is 


— 


| poſſible they might be leſs upon their guard, as not 


thinking them of capacities to penetrate into the ſe- 


| cret, took notice of ſome paſſages, which ſeemed to 
them as derogatory to the dignity of their young 
hay, and immediately diſcovered jt ta her mother; 
who that moment acquainted. her lord with what 


ſhe had been told. After conſulting together, tho' 


the thing appeared incredible, yet, they. judged it 
improper to admit any future viſits from a perſon 
of his ſtation, after having even been ſuſpected of 
daring to hold an intelligence of that nature with 
their daughter. FYulpone was therefore in very ci- 
vil terms, though without acquainting him with 
the motives of this change of behaviour, deſired to 
refrain coming to their houſe, and a ſtrict watch at 
the ſame time ſet over every motion of Lindamira. 


{ „ * 


eſs they had any doubts as to her conduct, as be- 

lering, that if there was any truth in the informa- 

tion hal been given. them, ſh would be leſs cau- 

tious, by not Aber er f ſuſpected, and con- 

ſequently they ſhould arrive at the certainty much 
er than by a formal accuſation. 


I muſt be acknowledged, indeed, that this man- 
ner of acting was extremely prudent, but Linda- 
mira ha all her intelligence ; . thoſe, very ſer- 
.'vants, who made the diſcovery to her mother, could 

not help ſpeaking of it among themſelves; her wo- 
man overheard what they ſaid, an acquainted her 
lady, who by that means knew ſo well how todiſ- 
- guiſe her ſentiments, and affect an unconcern at 
' what ſecretly wrung her very heart: ſtrings, that 
her . 1 reap were deceived by it, and in time 
perfectly aſſured in their own minds, that there was 


not 


— 


* 
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not the leaſt ground for what they had been told, 

_ whil the lovers had this conſolation, in abſence, to 
converſe by letters; which, were ſecretly conveyed 


to each other by the means of, a confidante. | 
TREE whole months paſſed over in this man- 
ner, in all which time Yulpone fed not his famiſhed 
eyes with one ſight of his adorable Lindamira; that 
artful young lady, the better to lull all ſuſpicion, 
enjoining him never to come to any public place 
when ſhe Was to be there, of which ſhe always 
took eare to inform him; becauſe as ſhe ſeldom 
went but with her mother, or ſome perſon who 
might probably be a ſpy on her actions, and could 
not anſwer how far either her own countenance, 
or that of her lover, might betray what ſhe ſo much 
defired to conceal, ſhe reſolved to leave, nothing to 
chance, or give even the leaſt ſhadow of an excuſe 
for being ſent, as otherwiſe it is likely ſhe would 
have been, to ſome place, where it might have 
been impoflible for her either to give or receive the 
ſatisfaction ſhe now enjoyed of writing to her dear 
Vulpane, and receiving / (ud him every day freſh 
proteſtations of his love and conſtancy. | 


AT length an opportunity Tong languiſhed for 
arrived: Her 5 * Fad bef 2 iy FINLIO 
in the ſtage-box at the playhouſe, but happening to 
be a little indiſpoſed that day, or not in humour 
for the entertainment, Lindamira could not be ex- 
cuſed from going, a young lady for whom the fa- 
mily had a great regard having been engaged to ac- 
company them. — She immediately apprized Vul- 
fone of it, and alſo, that they might ſpeak to each 
other with all the freedom they could wiſh, as the 
perſon who would be with her was wholly unac- 
quainted with lim. 


we +. ta 
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| AccarditcLy, they had not been in the box 
e minutes before he came in, and the houſe not 
. full that night, there was nobody in the 

ut 


emſclves, ſo that they were not in dan- 


gr of having any. thing they ſaid overheard, the 
dy who came With Lindumira being wholly in- 
tent on the pla. | 


Howzvrz it was, what he whiſpered in her 

ear that night, had the efficacy to draw from her a 
promiſe of running all hazards, and marrying him 
the next morhing. Accordingly, under pretence 
of taking the air, ſhe went out ear] a place 
being appointed for their meeting, $98 indifÞotuble 
knot was tied; after which hers returned home, and 
all that day paſſed over, without the leaſt I 
of what was done. 


ON the next, ſome perſon, either throu de- 
ſign or acc ent acquainted her mother, that ſhe 
had been obſerved in very clofe conference with 
Vulpone in the box, and that they ſeemed ſo much 
taken up with each other, thet. they regarded nei- 
ther the play, nor the audience: that excellent lady 
| was a little alarmed at the intelligence, yet not 
knowing but that it might be of a piece with that 
which ſhe had formerly received, and faw no proof 
of its being true, reſolved not to give any credit to 
this till ſhe had more certainty z which ſhe thought 
ſhe might eaſily procure, by examining the wy 
= went with her to the pen houſe. 


Seer 


herſelf for bed, her illuſtrious conſort came intò th 


ment Meet ary 7 firing « at her toller * 5 
room, and with a countenance more troubled = 


ſhe had ever ſeen him wear, commanded her wo 


man to quit the room, then asked in a kind of con- 


at 
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fuſed and voice, where Lindamira was? To 
which ſhe reply ing, that ſhe had lately left her, and 
was retired: to her own apartment; he rejoined 
with a ſigh, that he doubted much if any apartment 
in his houſe was her choice at preſent ; then pro- 
ceeded to tell her, that he was well aſſured, by thoſe 
whoſe own eyes had convinced them of the truth, 
that Lindamira had been with Vulpone the morn- 
ing before; — that they were together in a hack 
ney-coach, and drove es, towards the city; 
from which he could not but conclude they were 
either already married, or too far ed for her 
honour and reputation to break off. He had doubt- 
leſs ſaid more, in the extremity of rage and diſ- 
content his ſoul was then inflamed with, had not 
the tenderneſs he had for his lady, and the diſorder 
which was viſible in all her looſes and geſtures re- 
ſtrained him. 0 l "254-15 | 3 


AFTER the firſt emotions were a Kttle over, the 
ſervants were one by one called up, and ſtrict en- 
quiry made concerning the delivery of any letters or 

ges to Lindamiaa; but all were either really 
ignorant, or pretended to be ſo, and no light coul. 
be got from them into this affair, but that ſhe had 
gone out early the morning before, attended only 
by one footman, whom ſhe left at the park-gate, 
and he faw her no more, until ſhe returned home 
in a hackney-coach. 

Tur whole night was paſſed in examining and 
debating in what manner they ſhould proceed to 
come at the truth ; — the n they were 
in would not ſuffer them to fee her with any de- 
gree of moderation; — ſo it was at laſt determined 
that her father ſhould write to. her, which he did 
in theſe terms: © . moe 
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2 LINDAMIRA,. PTS 
n TO ſtrange things of you; : i conſcious of 
ing done nothing to offend parents, to 
« 1. you have been ſo dear, nor to degrade 
4 2155 5 nity of your birth, delay not to juſtify 
rſelf, and convince, us you haye carried on 
« oy endeftine correſpondence with Vulpone, or 
« any other man; but if guilty, beware how you 
«c attempt to deceive. us, Ft a ſecond fault ſhould 
5 render the firſt even leſs to be forgiven: — you 
have been educated. in the love of truth, prove 
00 at leaſt that you have not ſwerved from all the 
4 virtues e into you by y your careful, i in- 
« ſtructors. 51 a kid 
22 he ſent to her by her woman, 8 in a 


Aa the of time, returned with * rp * 
other had been. 


- mu is an, br 3 may have h in- 


formed you of what I neither can nor will 
<« deny, though by acknowledging, I have no other 
“ merit than my ſincerity to plead, my pardon. — 
I confeſs, then, I have ventured. to diſpoſe of 
« myſelf without your permiſſion, which be aſſu- 
& red I never would have done, could L have en- 
ce tertained the leaſt hope of obtaining it; or if any 
« thing leſs, than 8 ruin of my eternal peace, 
* threatened me in being deprived of him who is 
e now my husband. Pity, therefore, I beſeech 
you, the fad extreme which enforced this action 
c in her, wha in 8 other en on avg gt 0 
« obedient. 


[ 3d was LI wy 


ende ng 5883 
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3 now ceaſed; — this illuſtrious pair 
now knew all that their care would haye p 
ted, "was irrevocably paſſed: = How Neil 87 
were troubled, none but parents i in thehke circum- 
ſtances can conceive; yet did their ariget ſurmount = 
even their grief: the anſwer the fore! ſeemed to 
them ſomewhat too bold, and tho' "had com- 
manded her to declare the truth, they 
might have done * in more ſubmiffve terms; ad 
oaking on her as due chat had abiiſeil their indul- 
affronted their authority, diſgraced their fas 
Ay: und in a manner renounced pretenſions to 
their favour, they ſent an immediate' order to her 
to quit the houſe that —_— and never . 
to ſee them more. 


LINDAM IRA, on receiving this command, 
ſent repeated meſſagęs, implorin cngtheir pardon and 
ble but they were deaf to all intreaties on that 
ſcore, and ſhe Was obliged to depart; after which 
they retired. to then country ſeat, to give a looſe to 
their diſquiet, and avoid hearing any thing on ſo 
difagreeable a ſubject. /upone alſo carried his ami- 
able bride into a ſweet receſs he had prepared for 
her, in cafe any accident yn diſcover Worn mar- 
riage before they intended it. POOL. PHD Oy 
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Tu town abounds with various dee on 
what the event will be; but I am of opinion it can- 
not but be happy, provided that Lindamirà conti- 
nues to find in ulpone the ſame charms as firſt in- 
duced her to make choice of him, and her noble 
parents vouchſafe to pie a anon to N love. 


GREAT e are now aiaki for PR 
nuptials of bea ont and miſs Tittup : as the 
are e both of the 1255 way of thinking, and too — 
in love With their own dear ſelves to be in much 


F 
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laben 
Cer 


would prove here: both; — it is onl 2 

ſiſti in follics of our own, we can be able to en- 

gyre | a thoſe we are obliged to live with; 

| ean be 70 e ney 

tal conver iy not be a e. act 
u 


cual creatures 7 have ever en 


their days with eaſe and e at hom 
ney =2 ridicalous abroad. _y be 


Tus cafe of Altizeera is a. BED 
who, endued with * gg 2 
herſelf, was compelled, 5 ol of 
5 her father, to e the 2 i of verieſt 

town, a hot by nature, and rendered yet more - 

by a wrong education: he thinks he muft have a 
os frag uperior to his wife, 8 he is a man; 

that it becomes him to contradict eve 1 
ſhe ſa as and does, becauſe he is a „ 
. fenſe makes her fubmit to him as ſuch z 155 

fears to open her mouth in any company if he 
is preſent, leſt he ſhould expoſe his folly by Kang Wi 
ing to ſhew his wit in finding fault with what 
utters.— I know not how ſte may forgive him in 
her own mind, but I am fure her acquaintance nei- 
ther can nor ought to do it, for depriving them of 
the pleaſure they might receive in her e 
1 his ſtupidity and arrogance. 


3 
the imagined it was owing to our peace, that 
every public place abounded fo with coxcombs, 
and finikins; and that if ye once came to have a 
War 
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war again, a more n ar and drefs would be fo 
mueh the faſhion, that who ſtayed 
at home would ae. ale it, and exchange 
their — — for gte Engliſh 
cloth, accidents in life have fince char time 
broke off our acquaintance, it would elfe have 
ven me ſome pleaſure to rally her miſtake, — 
are now engaged in three 3 — with | 


invaſions — popiſh 'pretenders — plots, © and what 
not — Great fleets are equipping ; — huge arma- 
ments getting ready ; — preſſing for land and ſea- 
ſervice; — our 5 are covered with tents; — 
our ſtreets ſwarm with ſoldiers ;—in every quarter 
we hear drums beating — trumpets ſounding — 
nothing” but military preparations going forwards ; 
yet, in my opinion, our fine gentlemen a every 
whit as clean, as calm; and unconcerned as ever, 
except when they labour under the want of : any of 
thoſe' commodities, the interruption bene 
merce prevents from being imported; 
deed they complain bitrerß againſt the 1 
One who can endure no cloaths that are ewe: the 
French cut, cries, he is made a monſter by a dn! 
of an Engliſh taylor: —another i is poiſoned, with. 
ſcents, and Has: for ſome freſh rie and be 
mot: — a third fays, pax on the pariſh wat, 152 
thoſe that forced our late miniſter into it; there js 
not a bit of right vermillion paſte now to be hack! 


How long this oyer⸗ gelieacy will continue, hea- 
ven knows; but ĩt is yet far from bein Ago 
— Even among the — ne 
ſome, who being 4 es W _ they 
came fo, find it An infuperable difficulty to 0 big 
themſelves to that hardineſs and ara of perſo- 
nal ornaments, which ſuit the life of a ſoldier. 


A PERSON who has had great dealings with the 
D 6 | beau 


4 
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au monde, and. has liged to deli 

up her books, on 1 fa d — 
cy awarded againſt her, one of the affignees, who 


185 copy of a hill owing to her from a gentleman 


A in the army, and made me a preſent of i it.— 


am convinced all the items in it are genuine, 


5 fforded me a good deal of diverſion, and 1 a 
liere will Wake unacceptable to the dub 


dee Loan debtar ta Rebecca F acemend, 
"June 6 6,1 Ads : 


For a, riding maſk. to prevent ſun- burn 
For a night mask to take away freckles 
For ſux pounds of Jeſſamin 8905 175 


* 


pu © for the hair 
For 12, pots of cold cream 1 
For 4 bottl einn 4194 
For 30 pounds of perfumed e 
For 3 boxes of 8 | 
For a ſponge tooth-bruſh | SE 
For a hair tooth-bruſh . ._ . 
For 6 bottles of perfumed AS 77 
For a ſilver comb for the eyebrows . 
For two ounces of jet pow or dit . 
For an ounce of beſt Carmine 
For 6 bottles of orange- flower- water 
For .12 pounds of almond paſte 
15 unds of Bergamat ſnuff . 
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Such 


appens.to, be A partiqular, acquaintance: Aar 
the pains to tranſcri the, as e ity, 
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Sven was the ammun h 

it ſeems, took with him; m_ DE 

9 to have 2 ＋ into the enemy's = 


* 8 * NIE mg Ach Ty wy yea be ho- 
3 — off, and th 

ple of others rh ſuch TY wat 

if they would { ey muſt N 
throw aſide hy the he cg uxuries of their wh 
youll io e en maler id , 


Nor gu there is any. | neceſſity that a a man 
muſt be a floven, becauſe hel is a ſoldier, and neglect 
all the decencies of life to prove his attachment to 
his vocation; — there is an affectation in this alſo, 
as well as the other; and I ſhould ſay that officer 
who, when he might have a good tent to defend 
him from the weather, chooſe to lie on the bare 
earth, expoſed to all the 126] Ke of the air, 
had an equal ſhare of vanity with him who had 
his pavilion hung with velvet and embroidery. — 
To endure all the toils and hardſhips of the field 
with patience and intrepidity, — to be fearleſs of 
danger when the duties of his poſt commanded, is 
highly laudable and emulative; but to run into 
them we Ka a call, and when bravery can be of 
no ſervice, is altogether idle ; and courage in ſuch 
a one, Iike all other virtues, degenerates i into a vice. 
by being carried to an extreme. 


$ + 4 


Bor Lam molt bf all n when T hear 
a man, having done a gallant action in the field, is 
ſo far puffed up with it that he looks; upon. himſelf 
as alittle Kits. and. that he wers in en 
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of having been able to fulfil his in one 
diſpenſe with all other obligations. Grade 2 * 


Sontg time befor che ug e rr 
paign, Amaranthus, à brave young officer, made his 
addreſſes to Aminta ; — his paſſion had all the ef- 
fect he wiſhed it ſhould have on her tender heart; 
— ſhe either had too much confidence in his ho- 
nour, or too little artifice to conceal the ſentiments 
he had inſpired her with ; —he was raviſhed at the 
difcovery, — ſwore never to be but her's, — and 
there paſſed between them a ſolemn vromife of 
marriage on his return from Germany, for which 


place it was expected his r ent would have or- 
ders ſpeedily to embark. W 


 Eacn day Sener to bring with it an Wel 
of naar tenderneſs, and ſcarce ever was there a 

air, whoſe love in its beg nay Airing mare 
| tin afting felicity. — ard action, 
teſtified he had no wilt but that of his Wi ; 
and Aminta, by all her behaviour, proved, that 
whatever ſhe commanded or intreated of her Ama- 
mand was only what ſhe knew he wiſhed ſhe 

ould do. | 


WD >» length the Fatal hour of FOOT Ainet 
accompanied with all thoſe agonies, which none 
but thoſe who love are able to conceive : — glory, 
which till now had been the darlin ng idol of Ama- 
rantbus's foul, Toft all its charms, ſince it torè Him 
from the ſociety of Aminta ; and Aminta, in being 
about to be deprived of the preſence of Amaran- 
thus, ſeemed to have no life but for complaints. 


Tax cruel neceffity, however, muſt be ſubmit- 
32 to: — tears, ——— and mutual pro- 
teſtations of everlaſting conſtancy, completed the 


* 
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tender, but nog that had 
fn on Foam, ve wal diffiip ited which 
felt- De ie 25 25 if w a ihe na” 
05 th ir ifferenc 
wait beer Mere th e with 
the ew © EY at that time, ard Was! goin * 


loſe, he dne not for how I the ght of 
who was the object of his flame 3. but ther that 
_ was the Fe di Bl les he 1 4. to, ſtrugg 5 
: whereas, Aminta had not ol. e ame in 
ual. . t attended with o of: a more 
in opal deg The danget to which a life, far 
42 55 12 her 12 5 per own, muſt inevitably be ex- 
poſed, filled her with apprehenſions which The was 
La able kk pport. After his departure, ſhe 
paſſed, the greateſt part of her time at the foot of 
the altar, o 70 up her vows and prayers for tis 
protection; nor could the intreaties of her deareſt 
friends and com prevail on her to partake 
with them any TOOK: thoſe diverſions and entertain- 
ments her Fs had formerly delighted in ;—all 
the convertatioa ſhe coveted, is ſi ach as informed 
her concerning the army; the was continually ask- - 
ing queſtions on that head; was only pleaſed 0 or ſad, 
according as ſhe heard they were near, or at a diſ- 
tance from the enemy; the arrival of every gou- 
ri e a palpitation to her heart, till the receipt 
| 72 2208 om Amaranthus cony iniced her, that ber 
225 as yet had been without foundation. Co gh 


Hs wrote to her ſeyeral times before the battle 
of Dettingen, in the laſt of which he acquainted her 
that they, were on the pou, of leayi Aſch, 0 
burgh, in ET to j 5518 th le forces at 11 i 
which place ſhe maighe expect to hear from No 
again. Welcome as all his letters were, this al- 
forded her a double portion of ſatisfaction; 
in * of an engagement with che French, the nun 
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ber of the combined armies would Nn 
neee e 15 


Br | 1 1 28 * me of har, wh 10 A 


455 


e 


Celv thej jo N intell hoped, of ha 
m | TN as ooh without a 12 5 


the heard Gere been a terrible rencounter; 
that great numbers of brave men had fallen on both 
5547 and that re Was SUP. the num- 
ber of the A! 
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Ir would be in vain to go about to deſcribe what 


it was ſhe felt : her Ws and her deſpair were above 
all repreſentation, as they were beyond all bounds; 
fol "hall only ſay, that both Wes too violent to 
endure long continuance, but muſt have found a 
period with her life, had the not been relieved by 
Keen and more comfortable news.” r 8 8 
TIE wounds, which Rad dctalioned* the report 
of his death, were dangerous indeed, but not mor- 
tal; and his friends had greater reaſon to congra- 
tülate, than condole them, ſince the manner in 
which ner were recei wed, purchaſed bim immor- 
tal honour. EUR TS 


is £4." = ; L691 261 28 Srul 25 


| Ir: is certain, he FAMA 1 with the utmoſt intre- 
pidity, and was fo far from being daunted by the 
217 2 of others, that he ſeemed rather nated with 
freſh courage to reverige their fate; and though the 
regiment he was in. ſuffered greatly, and he was 


himſelf wounded in many 875 he would Ge 
the fi 


be prevailed upon to caſe till an unto 
blow v upon the head quite ſui him, ahd he fel 


bl all | appearance, dead.” «i! nat doidve 


83.2 
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As his valour had gained h ith nk, even a-- 
mong thoſe who were till now the leaſt acquainesl 
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with his perſon, he was immediately taken up.) 
for ſome hours diſcovered no June of br 
ſo that it was not ſtrange, in the confuſio n e 
. 
mitted of it, this young qr =>; . > pong 
. im th lf of tho who were killed. . 


AMI N TA * — his: recovery, and the prai- 
ſes which every one gave to his merit, with a plea- 
ſure conformable to the love ſhe had for him; but 
could nat help being a little alarmed when ſhe found 
he had wrote to others, and. ſhe who flattered her- 
ſelf with being the firſt to whom he would employ 
his pen, had received not the leaſt line from him 
ſince the battle: but it is not without great diff 
ous we bring ourſelves to have an ill opinion of 

we love : her tenderneſs:invented —ĩ— for 
bim, which, it is poſſible, he would not have had 
artifice to invent for himſelf; and chooſe to 
his ſilence to any cauſe, rather than aged. The 
diſtance between them was great; Couriers might 
not have opportunity to wait his writing; the poſt 
might miſcatry, or e boltbiy by be "detached, 
to ſome place, whence neither courier nor 
could come; oy what letters he ſent, might paſs 
through hands, which he did not judge proper to 
. with the e of " ene eee mr. 
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In: this manner © did the bold deſpair 00 12 
return; and though ſhe reſolved to accuſe him, 
doubted not but he vuld give ſuch reaſons for his 
ſeeming unkindneſs, that ſhe would be obliged to 


ask his pardon for en been unjuſt e 


ſuſpect him. 03 vices ad 4H ons lol oft ꝛeth geil 
FAR was ſhe from being truly,unhappyy till after 
the Wat inert of d his arrival ;, and el 1 


- 
„ 
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„ Fern - a 
paſſed over, withoift either ſeeing 


from him. 2 — 


her love and tenderneſs wanted # 


count for, and ſhe was now compelled, . in 


of Herſel, to think him ul and per- 

ious. Amazement, and ſome title ſhare-'of 
pride, which never fails to exert itſelf in love abu- 
fed, prevented her ſome time from ſending to him; 
at laſt ſhe wrote, reproached him _ the altera- 
tion in his behaviour, yet mi e 


with ſo much ſweetneſs, as her ready to 
8 forgives whenever he came to- intreatit. 1 


To chis he rethrh6d an awer extremely ein 
olaiſart, but far from any thing that expreſſed the 
ardour of a lover; — excuſed himſelf by y thehuny 
of his affairs, for having not yet been able to wait 
gn her; but aſſured her, he would not fail of 
1 reſpects 


with telling her, that- could have Ar 
% and that 


pre ps 7 hr nh 15 
pr an — . — 

o i and Eber bed Hol, not as he was accuſ- 
tomedz her eternal gdbrer, but her ee 
bedient ſervant. iy 


: Sr 2 muſt ie bee we gallett and moft l- 
fatuated of her ſex, had ſhe not now ſeen ſhe had 
intirely loſt a heart ſhe thought herſelf fo ſecure of, 
and had fo much ied in; rage and grief had 
alternately the poſſeſſion of her ſoul ; yet love ſtill 
retained a part, and was ſo blended with them both, 
that jt would not ſuffer the one to grow into diſ- 
dain, nor the other to d 
hope, that ſhe ſhould one day be able to reclaĩm him. 


e, that if once ſhe faw 
thoſe-eyes, which he # 
thou- 


| b u, he F | 
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the firſt leiſure hour; — con- 


little remains of 
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oufand times hatt yorn wet k lighedof hi life, 
now drowned in tears, of which he was the cauſe, C 
without reſuthir thoſe emotions they had formerly | 
inſpired him'with, hüt Raving Watted hip expedto 
vilit longet indeed that is orditari F CO! ng wit 

the intipatienice of a lover, and fi he came not, 
ſhe wrote à fecbnd time, conjur im not to let 
her languifh in this us N 125 7 Ars m, that 


ſhe d to know, from his'own mouth, 
— FIR en e een 
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Tals W th mandate be 1 4 With: the 
faſhion 1 which ſhe received him may eaſily be 
gueſſed at, by what has been ſaid of the violence 
of her 6-0 By but the exceſſive coldneſs, and 
diſtant air of his replies to all ſhe. faid, eould not 
be exprefſed even by her, who was the witneſs of 
it but the ſum of what he g Ve het to underſtand 

was, that he was convinced a tender. intercourſe 
with the: ladies took up too, much of a ſoldier's - 
mind, and that he had made a reſolution to emplby 
all his. in the duties of his function; — he told 
her, that were he in atiy other ſituation, or could 

think it 1 N with that ons of fame by 


* this chanks ot 3 in Em. nee þ his 
= fot the ſervice of his king and country 998 5 
"M rival which had e 1 


# * Toa Fs 


i thy 155 nay” Fs ile of the SEED | 
—th Song uſe "ike 20 him by 2 


and the Einüben made 13 Ar ladies Ties of th the 
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firſt quali at his return, on nt of h 5 
dag at Denen gen, have lo 1 2 ted be 
he is no longer, the fame his once Dok 


ores berth 8 now e e 


4 careleſs ung of Ke ten es Nha b in- 
tent rather on things i bimſelf, than any 
thing ho can dad pa e Hr rag there appears 
Ae ab a C in his 1 that 
e geſtures of the of may be 28 
any dest of the Affection of the Au as 
queſtionleſs they may, his are full of ſelf-ſufficien- 
cy: — he ſeems to think what he has done gom- 
mands, as his due, the love and relpe&t of Fall who 
ſee him, and that it is beneath him even bo a 
much leſs imagine himſelf obliged by it. 


* M IN T4 had, therefore, the leſs to t 
her, as it 3 pat becauſe. the ſuperior beauty of 
any 156 bad ſu planted her in his affections, but 


b e he in 7 ty now thought, no wornan wor- 


ty of the ferious p 


Fu E was, "notwithſtanding, utterly ME” to 
fupport the ſhock, and no ſooner found his heart 
was irrecoverable, i than deſpiſing all other conqueſts, 
though ſhe has youth, beauty and fortune Kauft 
to make many, retired a lone country houle, 
where ſhe en cavours among rural pleaſures to for- 
get thoſe of the great world, and in the melody of 
the ſweet" inhabitants of the bag and ore, 
lofe the memory of that voice by which f 
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* However ſome people may approve this ac- 
tion in Amaranthus, cannot help thinking there is 


more 'of 0 e than the wie hard init; and 1 


am certain We n ſt give t the lye to 90 ſenſes, an and 
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ne, 


many modark's great cy al as to num 

bers in antiquity, If, we ſhould Veg love 200 
glory are thin 8 [Te ly tha wiſe and 
prudent wife, be her pathon never ſo e 

not always be too tender of her huſband” $ intere 

and reputation, to defire, „that Pp Trove his regar 


to her, he Gould negle&t any part. of what he awe 


to the 14 16 24/4 * ty J * 8 9 bf 48 om 1209; 1 Bio 71 


Twas Aion of the © poets, co 0e ncerning 5 
of Mars and I enus, ſeems bull tona ve 1 


dation: women, jd wenn pre. 0 el vs 


heart to draw a "word, or fire 
becauſe a foldiex i 18 ſuppoſed, at Laſt, to 5 61 u- 
rage to defend, in any erigence, who e under 
his protection; and alſo becauſe the charater 6 2 


a 0 others 1 & » is + 
behind a | The ny 6 5 is worſe 1 
ut 


brave man is, of all other, moſt elteemed:in the 


world, as that of ; a.coward i is the moſt contemned. 

Will a woman, therefore, b artifice or perſwa- 
ſion, either directly or _ 5 2 to make 
the man ſhe loves guilty y thing that might 
ſully the luſtre of 255 eye, For Which The loyes 
him ? — Would ſhe not rather puſh . on to ac- 


tions, which may juſtify 1 the Choice 1 pu of - 
abſe 


him ? and whatever ſhe may ſuffer in 
him, or from the fears her enden ſi uggeſts ; as to 
the dangers he encounters, will ſtie not value her- 
af Erne them, and take a : Jaudable | 

in proving how worthy the i Is of her 5 
affection, by the regard The has for his fame. 255 


| I REMEMBER to have been one night at the 

play, when the wife and two ſons of a great a- admiral 

came into the box; ſome who knew them e 
oe Per 


ride | 
1 
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pered i it to others, tilla general murmur xan through- 
out the houſe : —alleye 
were. immegiately e 155 to fliew the love anc 
ratitude the aſſembly 2755 "the Fatty of that il 
Ne hero. The voice of the ople | s 175 
Dir ru of fame; it is not by Fulfhmne Tan 
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prayers and bleſſin of the whole : — the acclama- 
tions beſtowed on him Iprang from the heart; — 
His excellent lady late and felt an inward awe 
at it, which diffuſed itſelf through all her fe 
and gave an additional luſtre "to her eyes. 
et, no doubt, he mourned his tedious abſence, 
"His 7 „ had often wept in pri- 
vate, aid given 4 looſe to All the tender anxiety 
the pn) Al of thoſe. numberleſs Ne imminent 
dangers, with which he was at that it 
ed, muſt involve her in; — yet tis glory 
to her than all the Latisfaction his preſence could 
have beſtowed, dearer to her than even his life, 
ſince it was fo to him, enabled her to take a plea- 


fure even in the ſufferings by which he pur aſed it. 


-MaAnY Such examples, which T Nan either 
'heard or read of, I could produce for the hondur 
of 22 ſex in this point; but what the eye is witneſs 

ikes the moſt, and makes the moſt deep and 
ſting impreſſion : — I chuſe, therefore, rather to 
mention this lady, becauſe I doubt not but many 
of my readers were ſpectators, as well as myſell, 
of her amiable behaviour on this occaſion, d per- 


* on many others, hog I was r ſo Happy 
preſent. _ 


- SOME women, I know, have not ftrength of 
Gin to ſupport the parting from a bens and 
| ving 
D 
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loving huſband, without ſuch onies as might ſtag- 
t the.reſolution- of: the be Man, render him 
able to tear himſelf away, and when he does, 

by cruel duty, ſeem as if he had Jeft half 
his 12 behind him; and yet thoſe very ladies may 
be far from thinking the ſoftneſs —— ſex ought 
to be complied with, or Would think that huſband 
more worthy their affection, ho, to the preju- 
dice of r ſhould humour nb. 


Bur in ſuch caſes I would rocctmenadbebamile 
of a late general as an example. — Never woman 
loved a hufband to a — degree of fondneſs, 
nor received a more grateful return of tenderneſs 
and affeſtiem 3 — ſhe was one of thoſe vho could 
not bear the ſhoclæ of parting, without thoſe emo- 
tions Lhave been deſcribing}; and perceiving, the 
fight af her diſorders had a greater effect on him 
9 whenev iow obli —— 
the future, er were to 
rate, he would take no leave of her: — ſeemed 
ſurprized that a greatneſs of ſoul, ſuch as ſhe teſ- 
tified in making this requeſt, could not enable her 
to endure, with equal firmneſs, a misfortune which 
was irremedible is the Ration he was, and would 
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Taid he, and how unjuft ta your: merits:maſt I 

fears s if 1 ſhould do as you'would JL met 
ow 1 flatter myſelf you will ſuffer leſs when 
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ui fuck kind of argum 9 We e 
kink; and orders ſoon after' arriving, that he muſt 


repair to the army, every thing was got ready for 


his departure with all the ſecrecy imaginable ; not 
the leaſt mention made of it in the family, nor by 


any one who came to the houſe, and on a time 


prefixed, his equipage attended him at the city 
gates, and he went forth with no other ceremony, 
than he was accuſtomed to uſe CUI he was to re 
turn che ine * | n dn tk DUR 

4 | al a 
1 RS the then db my nts were 
ſent to her by letter, and how much ſoever ſhe en- 


dured, none but her woman was 2 Witnelgs ; —ſhe 


could command her though not her eyes; 
and returned . ſuchias convinced him 


NR ſo much erer * as new addi- 


31 een eee 9). t 
Tux pairtingeof fiiends and lower is like the 
of the foul and body, always moſt eafy 
kia eaſt warned of 3 
more terrible than the thing itſelf; and a8 reaſon 
is oftentimes too weak to overcome a natural timi- 


dity, it is infinitely beſt to be wholly ignorant of 


the ſhock We are to ſuſtain, till it erer N 
1 WISH, 8 there were more 3 

chan there ſeems to be for this caution; it is m 
buſineſs, a8 a ſpectator, to let as little — 
eſcape me, and I am ſorry to obſerve, that my re- 


ſearches preſent me with few inſtances of that con- 


jugal tenderneſs, which require ſuch a command 
over themſelves, as the aboye: mentioned Er en- 
deavoured to attain. 
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Tut farewels married people ordinarily take of 


each other, ſeem little more than meer matters of 


form; and ſome there are, who, after the moment 
of ſeparation, appear like a priſoner juſt got rid of 
his fetters; they frisk and ſkip about, as if they 
knew not how enough to repair, by a preſent jol- 
lity, the anxiety of their late confinement. 


MEL TIN DA no ſooner finds herſelf freed from 
the preſence of Romero, than ſhe hurries from aſ- 
ſembly to aſſembly ; — gallants it with every pretty 
fellow ſhe comes in company with ; — drives from 
one end of the town to the other; — ſends for gen- 
tlemen out of chocolate-houſes, and is the veryeſt 
rattle in nature. 


ILA X pretends che town is full of diftempers, 
and perſwades his wife to go to their country ſeat 


for the benefit of the air; but the coach which 


carries her is ſcarcely out of ſight, before he ſends 
for half a dozen' friends of his own way of think- 
ing, as many ladies of pleaſure. to entertain them, 
and converts every room in his houſe into a brothel : 


nothing but feaſting, drinking, dancing, and rioting 


is to be ſeen; till tired with debauchery, and not 
till then, he retires to his wife, and lives regular 


LELIA adored Maerobius while preſent with 


her, but the ſervice of his country no ſooner ob- 


liged him to quit her arms, than ſhe ſought con- 
ſolation in the embraces of his own brother; yet 
Macrobius had married her without a fortune, and 
ſtill continues to love her too well for his repoſe. 


DORTMON had made a figure little to be en- 


vied by his neighbours, had he not been fortunate 
enough to appear agreeable in the eyes of the 
ag 6 E young, 
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young, rich, and beautiful Clotilda ; in ſpite of all 


the diſſwaſions of her friends, ſhe married him 
makes him the moſt obſequious and tender wife, 
yet the ungrateful Dor:mon, quite inſenſible of the 
obligations he has to her, as well as of the charm - 
which could not fail to bind any other man, is con- 
tinually finding pretences to be abſent from her, 
and paſſes the greateſt part of his time with a looſe 
creature, whom chance brought. him acquainted - 
with at a houſe of ill fame. 1 
Cu any one believe that ſouls like theſe were 
ever paired in Heaven ! — Might one not rather 
be tempted to imagine, that ſome demon, enem 
to mankind, had been permitted to diſpoſe them 
Thoſe who ſeem moſt formed for each other, and 
ſuited for mutual happineſs, are very rarely ſuffered 
to give any teſtimonics here below of that divine 
and-pre-exiſting union ſo much talked on, but till 


buy ſome croſs intervening accident, ſevered and 


doomed to lots of different kinds. 


Wo can reflect on the ſtrange circumſtance 
which parted Panthea from her dear and betrothed 
Fidelio, without being ſeized with the utmoſt a- 
mazement ! But as there is ſomewhat very re- 
markable in the ſtory of this young lady, and few 
have been able to attain a perfect knowledge of the 
truth, I think J ſhould not fill the province I have 
undertaken, if I omitted giving the public a full 
account of the particulars; and to do that, I muſt 
trace her misfortunes to their fountain-head, which 
indeed was from the firſt moment of her being. 


MILE TTA, her mother, was miſtreſs to the 
ſubtle and opulent Lacroon, many years before the 
death of his lady, but had the artifice to enga 
him in a covenant, that if he ever happened to 
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a widower, he ſhould either marry her, or forfeit 
to her a very large ſum of money therein ſpecified. 
Fate ſeemed to favour her wiſhes ; — he became 
in a condition for her to demand either the one or 
the other. He knew himſelf bound, and heſitated 


not long before he conſented to be the huſband of 
one, for whom his paſſion was then greatly abated, * 


rather than ſuffer ſo much money to go out of his 
family. Panthea was at that time about eleven or 
twelve years old, but had been bred in the moſt 
private manner, and utterly ignorant of her pa- 
rents; à perſon, who had been ſervant to Miletia, 
being intruſted with the care of her, whatever ſhe 
received was ttanſmitted through her hands, to 
whom ſhe imagined herſelf ſome diſtant relation. 


ung who bad alifays preſerved fome 

ſenſe of reputafidei, was now more averſe thin 

to acknowledging her, and the poor girl was 1 

at all the happier for her mother's grafideur- 
; p . 117 * 4 2 1 OS © OT 


A sTLNRNGE Caprice in ſome worhern ? they are 
aſhamed of the fruits of their fin, though not of 
the fin itſelf: every body knew ſhe was kept dy 
Lacroon, for the gratification of his looſer Hours, 
nor was ſhe ſo weak as to imagine it a ſecret; yet 
could ſſie not ſupport the thoughts of being called a 
mother, without being a wife ; or, that even after 


the was ſo, that ſo glaring a proof ſhould appear of 


her former tranſgreſion. 


Bur it was for a very ſhort time ſhe enjoyed 
the title ſhe had ſo much defired ; — ſcarce had ſhe 


ſhewn herſelf in her fplendor, before ſhe was ſeized 


with a diſtemper which puzzled the phyſicians art 
to give a name to; — ſuch as it was, however, it 
affected both her mind and. body; — ſhe became 
delirious, and at ſome times had ſuch violent fits of 

| E 2 frenzy, 
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frenzy, that they were obliged to tye her in her 
bed; yet was all this without any ſymptoms of a fe- 
ver: an inward waſting at the ſame time preyed 
on her vitals, and ſo decayed her whole frame, that 
in a few weeks ſhe grew the moſt pity- moving ob- 
ject that ever was beheld, and died little lamented 
by any, except thoſe who reaped the advantage of 
her ſecrets. | e SRO! 


_ AFTER her death, Lacroon took it in his head 
to call Panthea home, acquainted her with Her 
birth, and not only owned her as his daughter in 
the fade of the world, but treated her with all the 
marks of a paternal care and affection. | 


Pins agen forum © N of, ſo pro- 
digious, could not but be tranſporting to a you 
heart; — ſhe had now a crowd of ſervants, 1 
ſequious, and flying to obey her leaſt commands; 
Eher perſon was adorned with jewels, and the 
moſt ſkilful maſters in their ſeveral profeſſions at- 
tended her every morning, to perfect her in all the 
accompliſhments of her ſex, and the ſtation to 
which ſhe now was raiſed ; yet was ſhe not elated 
fo. far as to give herſelf any unbecoming airs; and 
all this ſerved only to make her pleaſed, not vain 


or arrogant. 
Envy muſt allow, that though ſhe is far from 


being a beauty, there is ſomewhat of a ſweetneſs in 
all her air and features that is very attractive; and 
thoſe who were the leaſt inclinable to converſe with 
her on the ſcore of her birth, if by chance they hap- 
pened into her company, were inſenſibly engaged 
not only to continue in it, but alſo to with the plea- 
ſure they took in being with her might be renewed. 


SHE 
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SHE had ſcarce reached fifteen, before her youth- 
ful charms were taken notice of by many worthy 
perſons of the other ſex; but the moſt powerful 
effect they had to boaſt was on the heart of the no- 
ble and accompliſhed Fidelio. — The paſſion he had 
for her made him overlook all the ſcruples others 
| raiſed on the account of her-mother's character, 
and indeed on that of her father alſo, who, for ma- 
ny reaſons, was little eſteemed by the generality 
of mankind. . be 


LACROOMN was highly pleaſed with his ad- 
dreſſes on the ſcore of his 2 but Panthea for 
that of his perſon and converfation. — She loved 
him long before her modeſty would permit her to 
confeſs it; but at length her paſſion brgke through 
all reſtraints, and ſhe repaid the pains ſhe had given 
him by acknowledging ſhe felt an equal ſhare. Af- 
ter this declaration they engaged themſelves by a 
ſolemn vow to live = for each other. — Alas, 
little did either of them think they erred in doin 
ſo; Fidelio was entirely at his own diſpoſal, an 
Panthea had received her father's poſitive com- 
mands to omit nothing in her power for the better 
confirming his affeions. | 


THe conſent, however, was to be aſked in form, 
which Fidelio did not fail to do in the moſt ſub- 
miſſive terms; and Lacroon, though he at firſt, to 
diſguiſe his ſatisfaction, affected to delay the cere- 
mony on account of Panthea's extreme youth, was 
eaſily prevailed upon to fix the day, which was no 
longer than was requiſite to prepare for it in a 
manner befitting the quality of the one, and the = 
riches of the other. "5 


IJ 


Bur ſee the uncertainty of all human events ! 
This equally-enamoured 2 when they though 


3 
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themſelves moſt ſecure, and near being joined to 
each other, were on the point of being ſeparated 
eternally ; and that too by a way the moſt ſevere 
and ſhocking to them both, that the extremeſt ma- 
lice of their fate could have. invented. | 5 


LACROON, to acquire the wealth he now is 
in poſſeſſion of, has done ſuch things as perhaps no 
man before him ever did with impunity. — Not 
but he had frequently been called to account by 
thoſe whom he had injured, but his cunning and 
the corruption of the times {till got him off; and 
thoſe frequent eſcapes having rendered him more 
bold in vice, he at length arrived at that height 
as to add inſults to injuſtice, which ſo provoked 
ſome perſons of greater credit than any who had 
yet appeared againſt him, that refolved to un- 
dertake the cauſe, and eithen fink themſelves, or 
rus that puniſhment on him his crimes de- 
erved. | 


o 


TaHrs happened ſome few days before thatwhich 
was aſſigned for the nuptials of Fidelio and Pan- 
the. The lovers were wholly ignorant of this 
misfortune, and paſſed their hours in all the joys 
which mutual affection, joined with innocence, 
affords ; while Lacroan was calling all his invention 
to his aid for means to remedy the ſo much dread- 
ed evil. He had no hope but in Imperia, whoſe 
power was inconteſtable, and had on many leſs oc- 
caſions ſtood his friend; but how to aſſure himſelf 
that he would ' exert it in this, he was for ſome 
time at a loſs, At laſt the titular dæmon, who 
had hitherto never- left him without ſome ſubter- 
fuge, inſpired him with one, if poſſible, more black 
and horrid than ever he had yet been maſter of, 


He 
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He remembered to have heard Inperio praiſe 
the innocent charms of Panthea, and reſolved to 
make no ſcruple to offer her up a ſacrifice to 
ſhame, if by her proſtitution he could be preſerved 
from the juſt proſecution of his enemies. — In fine 
he went directly to that great perſon, and intreat 

he would interpoſe between him and thoſe who 
ſought his ruin, and ſlyly inſinuated that Panthea 
would think herſelf bleſt to be the ſlave of him who 
was the deliverer of her father. A 


IMPE RIO, juſt in his own nature, had not 
that ill opinion of Lacroon which he deſerved, and 
doubtleſs would have done all he could for him in 

his exigence, without this offer ; but being one of 
the moſt amorous men on earth, could not refuſe 
ſo ſweet a bribe as the poſſeſſion of a young virgin, 
whom he had frequently looked upon with deſirin 
eyes. He therefore took Lacroon at his word, and 
promiſed in return to uſe all the influence he had 
to make up matters between him and thoſe anta- 
goniſts from whom he had moſt to fear. 


LACROON returned home with a joyful heart, 
as being certain thoſe who had the greateſt malice 
to him, loved and reſpected Imperis too much to 
diſoblige him; but when. he broke the matter to 
Panthea, and told her, that inſtead of being the 
bride of Fidelio, ſhe muſt prepare herſelf to be the 
miſtreſs of Imperiq, he found difficulties which he 
expected not from one ſo young, and fo entirely a 
dependant on him. — She had even the courage to 
tell him, ſhe would die rather than forfeit her vir- 
tue; to which he ſcornfully replied, If your mother 
had been a girl of ſuch ſqueamiſb principles, you had 
not come into the world to contradict my * 
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Tx1s cruel reproach on her birth, and coming 
from a father, joined with the part he acted in this 
affair, ſtruck her to the heart; — ſhe burſt into 
tears, was unable to ſpeak another word, and was 
ready to fink on the floor. — He then repented 
what he had ſaid, and finding the ſoftneſs of her 
nature would be more eaſily prevailed upon by gen- 
tle means, — Be comforted, my child, reſumed he, 
your mother was the more dear to me, as I found her 
the more ready to recompence my love; — I meant 
not what I ſaid ſhould give you pain; — you know 
i bave the greateſt tenderneſs for you ; — I have 
proved it, and hope you have gratitude enough to be 
obedient, eſpecially in a thing where my whole fortune, 
nay, even my life is concerned. 


Het then proceeded to let her know he had ma- 
ny enemies, and had no friend capable of ſerving 
him but Imperio ; — made uſe by turns of per- 
ſwaſions and menaces, till at length her virtue had 
not ſtrength to reſiſt their united force, and ſhe 
yielded to do what in reality her ſoul abhorred, 
rather than, by refuſing, be the occaſion of her fa- 
ther's ruin, and at the ſame time be driven out 
to. miſery herſelf. | 


Hrs point thus gained, Lacroon conducted her 
himſelf to the houſe of Imperio, where ſhe ſtill re- 
ſides; but whether any better reconciled to her 

fate, none but her own heart can determine. 


© _ 

As for Fidelio, it would be utterly impoſhble 
to expreſs the force of his grief and rage, when he 
found his tender expectations of a laſting happineſs 
thus vaniſhed into air: —as his. paſſion for Pan- 
thea had made him think her the moſt perfect of 
her ſex, to find her falſe has given him an antipa- 

thy to all womankind ; — he ſhuns all converſa- ; 
tion, 
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tion, but ſuch as join with him in invectives a- 
gainſt love and marriage; — yet ſometimes, when 
he thinks himſelf alone, cries out, O Panthea / 
lovely, bewitching maid ! — wherefore did heaven 


join ſo fair a face with ſo unchaſte and perfidious 
a heart | | | 


| f 1 12 p T + Sao i ibs, . 
In hope to cure the diſorders of his mind, ſome 
friends prevailed on him to quit the town * this 
change of place has wrought no other change in 
him, than to convert the wildneſs of his behaviour 
into a profound melancholly, which, it is feared, 
will be laſting. | \ EY TIRES ee nr veal 


I MusT confeſs the fate of this young gentle- 
man is greatly to be lamented ; but, methinks, the 
world is too ſevere upon poor Panthea: Her 
youth, and the authority of a father, than whom 
ſhe had no other friend, may plead ſome excuſe 
for her want of that fortitude and reſolution, which . 
alone. could: have preſerved her virtue.— It is on 
Lacroon alone that the juſt cenſures of her fall 
ſhould light: — Lacroon, guilty of crimes unnum- 
bered, yet of none more unnatural, more deteſta- 
ble than this of ſeparating two hearts, which ſeem- 
ed by heaven united, and ſeducing and betraying 
bis own child to infamy and perdition, -. -,'\/ 


End of the SECOND Book. 
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ETH INKSi it is with great impropriety 
that people, when they ſee an unſocial 

W perſon, cry out, How ill natured fuch a 
nn. 15 / — Nature in itſelf delights in 
re is loving, grateful, benevolent, pleaſed in 
- itſelf, and pleaſed to ſee others ſo. — Every one is 
born with qualities ſuited to ſociety 3 and when 
they deviate, it is not the effect of nature, but of 
the influence of thoſe vicious paſſions, which by 
their ill conditions corrupt nature, and render it no 
longer what it was: — avarice, ambition, rage, 
envy, and jealouſy, are the weeds that grow up in 
the ſoul; nds if indulged, will by d choak 
all the nobler principles. — How beautiful is na- 
ture in i , before thoſe turbulent paſſions ga- 
-ther ſtrength! and how beautiful would ſhe alſo 
be in maturity, could thoſe puns $6 eu 
der the government of reafon ! 


Sour may perhaps object, that Fonds to 
divide what heaven in our compolition has thought 
fit to blend: that paſſions are in reality a part of 
nature, and that none are born without ſome ſhare 
of them. — They may ſay, that in childhood we 
are no leſs affected for ſuch trifles, as are: :confor- 
mable to our years, than at a riper age weiare for 
what we then look on as more ſubſtantial benefits. 
— They all quote againſt me this line of one of 
the moſt excellent of our Engliſb poets, | 


Men are but children of a larger growth. 
To 
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To all this I readily agree; but then the paſ- 
ſions of childhood are too weak to NR any 


thing that can be called a vice, unleſs ſtrongly in- 
dulged indeed by thoſe who have the care of us; 
and as they increaſe in ſtrength, our own reaſon, 
which is given us for a guide, increaſes in propor- 
tion alſo;. 10 that it is the 3 of our 

rents and governors, to k dangerous pro- 
pnfitieh in Uuger the greateſt ſubjection, and pre- 
ſerve nature in its purity while we are young; ane 
our own to do it afterward, ſince the infallible con- 
ſequences of any neglect on this ſcore are no leſs 
than to render us obnoxious to the world, and irk- 
ſome to ourſelves. | 


I w6bLD not here be thought to mean, that 
the reſerved,, the ſullen, the peeviſh, or even the 
motoſe, are always under the dominion of vicious 
paſſions. — A continued ſeries of diſappointments, 
calamities, ill- uſage, (which, 1 am ſorry. to ſa 9 is 
the ſure attendant on misfortune) or a long fit of 
| ſickneſs, may in time make ſour the ſweeteſt tem- 
per ; but then the gloom which they occaſion will 
not render the perſon ſo affected cruel, baſe, cove- 
tous, perfidious, or, in fine, any way wicked: 
ſuch a one may be tireſome, and looked upon as a 
dead weight in company, but will never be found 
4 and the only miſchief he does is to him- 
f. 


Bur where avarice prevails, all that is injurious 
to mankind may be expected: think under this 
head almoſt whatever is perniciqus to ſociety may 
be ranged; ſince, where it does not find other bad 
gates it certainly creates them. It indeed de- 

roys the very end of our being. — A mean diſ- 
truſt, envy, hatred, and malice, will neither ſuffer 
us to enjoy a nnn, ourſelves, nor allow 
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It to others, when but ſuſpected of a bare poſſibility 
of ſtanding between us and our darling intereſt.— 
Concord, that univerſal good, is intixely aboliſhed 
dy it; — every public virtue, every private obli- 
gation, of duty, gratitude, and natural affection, 
is ſacrificed to particular views, which center all in 
felf ; and to attain, neither ſecret fraud nor open 
violence are ſpared. How many wars have been 
rendered unſucceſsful! — How many welF-laid 
ſchemes diſconcerted! — How many communities 
broken and diffolved ! — How many once-flouriſh- 
ing families reduced to be , meerly by the ava- 
rice of one perſon, who Find his intereſt in the 
ruin of the whole! — Nothing is more known than 
this truth, and we often ſee that thoſe of the ſame 
blood, nay, who have ſucked the ſame milk, have 
proved the moſt cruel and inveterate enemies to 
each other. Shocking reflection! let us quit it, 
and turn our eyes on the contraſt, 


TRE worthy family, of which Euphraſine is 2 
part, has, in a very late inſtance, given us a moſt 
amiable one, and will, I hope, be an example for 


_ 


many others to imitate. 


Tus beautiful young lady was addreſſed by a 


gentleman immenſely rich, but of more than twice 
her age, and beſides had nothing, either in his per- 
fon or converſation, capable of rendering him agree- 
able to a delicate and refined taſte, ſuch as her's. 
He made his court to her father before he men- 
tioned any thing of his paſſion to herſelf, and at 
the ſame time accompanied his declaration with of- 
fers of a nature few parents but would readily have 
accepted, — But he referred him to his daughter's 
inclinations, only aſſuriug him, that he would we 
his commands on her to receive his viſits = 

: b 
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that if ſne conſented, he, for his part, ſhould be 
extremely proud of his alliance, , . .. 


Wirk this the old lover was obliged to be con- 
tent; and, ſince he found it muſt be by rhetoric 
his point was to be gained, endeavoured to prove 
his paſſion, and inſpire one in her by thoſe ways he 
thought moſt likely to, ſucceed : — he entertained 
her with all the amorous ſpeeches he could remem- 
ber out of plays, —brought her all the favourite 
airs in the opera for ber ſpinet, — carried her to 
Vauxhall-gardens, and Ruckholt, — and told her, 
that wherever ſhe came, ſhe was the Venus of the 
A | | | 


g 


EUPHRO SINE, who is all obedience, know - 
ng her father authorized his fuit, durſt neither re- 
pulſe nor make a jeſt- of it, but accepted his fine 
| ſpeeches, treats, and preſents, as Foming from a 

man, who, in all probability, ſhe was deſtined for: 
| — The contempt ſhe had for him ſhe kept as an 
inviolable ſecret ; and never ſpoke of him to her 


deareſt companions, nor even her brothers and fif- 


ters, but with all imaginable reſpect. The con- 
ſtraint ſhe put on herſelf by this behaviour, how- 
ever, took away great part of that chearfulneſs and 
vivacity which had uſed to ſparkle in her eyes; — 
ſhe grew much more reſerved in company than ſhe 
had been, and was often ſurprized with tears run- 
ning down her cheeks, when ſhe had thought her- 
ſelf alone. 


| SHE was too dear to all belonging to her for fo 
viſible a change not to be taken notice of, yet none 
mentioned the leaſt word to her concerning it; and 
the courtſhip continued for near a month, when the 
impatience of the lover, emboldened by his mif- 
treſs's obliging reception, made him very og 
| for 
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for a day being fixed to conſummate his happineſs : 
— the anſwers ſhe gave him on that head were, 
that ſhe was intirely at her father's. diſpoſal, and 
that it would not be becoming in her either to an- 
ticipate or delay his pleaſure. — When he talked to 
her father, he told him, that he had not yet exami- 
ned his daughter's heart ; but when he had ſo done, 
he would either haſten or prolong the time, ac- 
cording as he found her in à diſpoſition for it; al- 

ways concluding with reminding him, that, to ren- 
der them both Happy it was neceffary nothing 
ſhould have the leaſt air of conſtraint on either ſide. 


THr1s did not ſatisfy the other; for, as lovers 
naturally flatter themſelves, he took all the civili- 
ties paid him by Euphraſine, in obedience to her 
facher, for fo rnany proofsbf ber liking his perſon; 
and, as he doubted not but ſhe was no leſs defirous 
than himſelf for a concluſion of the affair, ſeemed 
to reſent theſe delays; as much as he durſt, to him 
. who had the ſole diſpoſal of his miſtreſs : he became, 
however, ſo urgent, that the father” of Euphroſine 
at length promiſed him to ſound her inclinations 
the next day, and that he ſhould then know his 


reſolution, 


_AccoRDINGLY he ſent for her to his cloſet, 
and having made her to fit down by him, told her 
bo impatient her lover was for the completion 
of his wiſhes, and the promiſe he had given him of 
a definitive anſwer ; — ſet forth the paſſion he had 
for her in much better terms than he had ever done 
for himſelf ; and added, that he was ſo far from de- 
Hiring any portion with her, that, on the firſt de- 
claration he had made to him of his love, he had 
proteſted he would accept of nothing from him 
but his conſent. 


THIS, 
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THIS, Euphroſine, continued he, is the fate 
of the caſe, a fach the diſintereſted kindneſs he has 
for you: — You know that I have ſeveral children, 
that part of my fortune, whith. I ſhould grve with 
ou to a man who required it, will be a con efiderabl 
addition to their portions : — You may beheve alſo, 
that there are not many fathers who would conſult 
your inclination in this 2 ; but, my dear child, 1 
am not one of thoſe. — I am' ſenſible, that true felt 
city does not confift in kind alone, and think it 
both unjuſt and cruel to make thoſe wretched to whom 
[ have given bring + — Tell me, therefore, without 
reſerve, or fear of offending me, what your thoughts 
of this gentleman are, and whether you can love him, 
as it will be your duty to do, if you become his wife? 


THe virtuous maid hung down her head at 
theſe words, and faintly replied, that the educa- 
tion ſhe had received would We inſtruct her to 
fulfil her Aye n 


HER father on this told her, titre were two 
ways of fulfilling a duty; — the one meerly be- 
cauſe it was ſo, — and the other becauſe it afford- 
ed a pleaſure to one's ſelf : — And, reſumed 5 
fot be to ſee you ſacrifice your peace to the 
former. 2. 2 riſe foul i in you, 
ever ſince this gentleman hat had my permiſſion to 
viſit you as a lover, makes me think that the propoſal 
is far from being agreeable 5" but, as I may poſſi bly 
be miſtaken, I would be convinced by your * 
open your whole heart to me on this occaſion. 


EMBOLDENED by ſo much goodneſs, ſhe at laſt 
ventured to declare, that if ſhe never happened to 
ſee a man more agreeable, ſhe would chuſe alwa 
to live ſingle: Len, Si r, continued ſhe, as f 
match — ſome conventency to you, and you ap- 
prove 


＋ 
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prove of it, 1 reſolved, from the 77 moment, to offer 
7 


nothing in oppoſition to your will, but to endeavour 
to merit, in ſome meaſure, the indulgence you have 
treated me with, by an implicit obedience. 


No, no, my dear child, replied this excellent fa- 
ther, you well deſerve to be left to the freedom of 
your choice, by your readineſs to reſign it. — You 
ſhall no more be troubled with the ſollicitations of a 
perſon, whom I never expected you could regard in 
the manner his vanity has made him hape. — This 
day ſhall put an end to all your diſquiets on that 


ſcore. 


EU PHROS INE was about to thank him, 
as the conſideration he had of her peace deſerved 
from her, when the ſudden entrance of her two 
brothers and three ſiſters obliged her to delay it. 
— They had heard of the propoſal her lover had 
made of relinquiſhing her portion; and finding 
ſhe was now ſent for their father, and ſhut up 
with him, doubted not but it was in order to en- 
force her, by his command, to make a choice it 
was eaſy for them to perceive was utterly againſt 


her inclinations. Urged by the neceſſity they 


thought there was of their interpoſition, they came 
together in a body, and all at once falling at their 
father's feet, conjured him not to ſuffer any conſi- 


_ derations of intereſt to them to prevail on him to 


render a ſiſter, ſo juſtly dear to them, unhappy, by 
2 match which they were well convinced, though 
never from herſelf, could not be agreeable to her. 
Some hung about his feet, ſome kiſſed his hands, 
and all lifted up their eyes, ſtreaming with tears, as 
dreading the anſwer he ſhould give to this requeſt. 


THe tender father liſtened to ſo uncommon a 
teſtimony of fraternal affection, with a he 
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mixed with aſtoniſhment ; but, unwilling to in- 
dulge the pleaſure he took in ſeeing them thus, at 
the expence of the pain and ſuſpence inflicted on 
them; Riſe / Riſe ! my dear, my worthy chil- 
dren ! cried he, embracing them one after another, 
your ſuit is granted before you thought of asking it: 
neither Euphroſine, nor any one of you, ſhall ever 
be compelled, by my authority as a father, to give 
your hands where your hearts do not firſt lead the 


way. 


Norhix could equal the joy they felt at hear- 
ing him ſpeak in this manner, except the fatisfac- 
tion their mutual tenderneſs to each other afforded 
him. — Euphroſine, on her part, knew not how to 
expreſs her gratitude and love either to the one or 
the other, —In fine, there was nothing to be ſeen 
among this endearing family, but embraces, kiſſes, 
and all the demonſtrations of the moſt fond, un- 
A affection, flowing from minds perfectly at 
_ eaſe, and ſatisfied with each other. Feed 


On! what would the greateſt acquiſitions of 
fortune beſtow, in any degree of competition, with 
thoſe pure and unmixed raptures, which ariſe from 
the difintereſted love and friendſhip between per- 
ſons of the ſame blood ! It is ſure a pleaſure 
which no words can paint! — No heart unfeel- 
ing it conceive ! — A pleaſure inſpired by na- 
tute, confirmed by reaſon, heavenly in itſelf, and 
laudable before God and man. 


Bur beſides the ſatisfaction we feel within our- 
ſelves, and the efteem we acquire in the world by 
living with our kindred in concord, there is a po- 
licy in it, even as to the gratification of our moſt 
ſordid views, which I wang any body can be ſa 
blind as not to ſee, I mean that of fulfilling the old 


proverb, 
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proverb. Laying up againſt a rainy day. There 
are few families ſo unfortunate as to havt none a- 
mong them proſper; and, when all are governed by 
one common intereſt, will not the ſucceſs of one 


be the advantage of the other? — Life is an uncer- 
tain ocean, numberleſs, nameleſs dangers lurk be- 


neath the faireſt ſurface : — no one, at his firſt em- 
barkation, can promiſe to himſelf he ſhall go thro? 
his voyage, unruffled with the ſtorms which from 
above, below, and every where impend. — Who 


then would not be glad to ſecure ſome friendly 
bark at hand, whoſe kind affiftance, 'in caſe of a 


wreck, might ſave him, and the remnants of his 


ſcattered fortune ? 


'How well known, bra little attended to, is 
-that excellent ſtory of him, who eas Frag chil- 
dren, and finding the hour of his diſſolution ap- 
proaching, ſent for them all to come to his bedſide; 

ordered a bundle of fticks well tied up to be 
brought, and giving it into the hands of the eldeſt, 
commanded him to break it ; which haying in vain 


eſſayed to do, the fecond brother took it; then the 


third, and ſo on, till they had all tried their ſeveral 

hs with equal ſucceſs. — The thing is im- 
pratticable, ſaid one of them, unleſs we cut the ban- 
adage ; — fingly we may eafily break them. — True, 
replied the father; and ſo, my ſons, will it be impoſſi- 
ble to hurt any of you, while you continue in the ban- 
dage of love and unity; but if that ſhould be once diſ- 
ſolved, your firength is loft, and you are in danger 
of becoming a prey to every artifice. of deſigning Men. 


Lors and friendſhip, they fay, will admit no 


ſhares in the heart; — where either are ſincere and 


without reſerve, it muſt be between two perſons ; 
when a third comes in for any, part, that intereſt, 


which ought to be entire, is divided, Vern 
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and perhaps, by different views, thrown into con- 
fuſion : the maxim queſtionleſs is juſt as to the ge- 
neral, but has nothing to do with the union which 
ought to ſubſiſt among thoſe of the ſame family, 
who, like ſo many young branches of the ſame tr: 

if cloſely knit together, are beſt defended from the 
inclemency of the weather for being numerous. 


IT is odd, methinks, that even pride of blood 
ſhould not influence thoſe deſcended from an illuſ- 
trious houſe, to ſupport, in ſome meaſure anſwera- 
ble to the dignity of their birth, thoſe of their own 
kindred, who may have happened to fall into mis- 
fortunes. — Are they not ſenſible that all the con- 
tempt they are treated with by mean-ſouled crea- 
tures, points obliquely at themſelves? And can 
they know the miſerable ſhifts to which they are 
frequently reduced for bread, without reflecting, * 
that the grandeur of the whole family ſuffers in 
theſe unhappy branches © 


STRANGE infatuation! To what can be af- 
cribed ſo total a neglect of that which we owe to 
heaven, ourſelyes, and thoſe belonging to us ? — 
Where is the fatal ſpell that ſtops up all the avenues 
of the foul, and ſuffers neither the dictates of reli- 
gion, the pleas of ſoft compaſſion, nor the more 
powerful impulſes of nature to our own fleſh and 
blood, to gain the leaſt admittance ? — Where but 
in luxury, and a falſe pride of being able to outvie 
each other in thoſe expenſive vices former ages 


would have bluſhed to be found guilty of? 


Dip not the once diſcreet and virtuous Lucil- 
lia refuſe ſo poor a gift as half a guinea to a very 
near relation, who once had been her equal in for- 
tune, but now, in the extremeſt exigence, took the 
liberty of petitioning her, yet went the ſame eve- 
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ning to an aſſembly, here ſne loſt a thouſand pi- 
ſtoles at play ! 5h; 


WoNnNDERFUL are the changes which dif- 
ference of times create! A few years fince, a game- 
ſer was the moſt deſpicable character in lite ; — 
now, whoſe ſoctety more coveted thanpeople of that 
profeffion ! — All who had any reputation to loſe, 
or deſired to be thought well of by their neigh- 
bouts, took care, whenever they indulged them- 


ſelves in that diverſion, to do it with as much pri- 


vacy as poſſible; — but now, not to love play is to 
be unpolite : — cards were then made uſe of only 


as the amuſement of a tedious winter's evening ;— — 


now all ſeaſons are alike, they arc the employment 
of the year; and, at ſome of our great Checolate- 
houſes, many thouſand acres are often ſwallowed 
up before dinner. — Perſons, who were obſerved. 
to have ſuperior ſxill in play, were then diſtinguiſh- 
ed Dy the odious name o ſharpers, and as ſuch, 
avoided by all men of ſenſe; now they are compli- 
mented with the title of great conno:ſſeurs, applau- 
ded for their underſtanding in all the niceties of the 
game; and that is looked upon as the moſt uſeful 
kind of learning, which teaches how to circumvent 
an adverfary at the important buſineſs of wh:/?. 


TRIsõ vice of gaming, originally deſcended from 
the worſt of paſſions, is certainly the moſt perni- 
cious of any to ſociety. — How great a misfortune 
is it therefore that it ſhould become the mode, and, 
by being encouraged by perſons of figure and con- 
dition, render the lower claſs of people (who are 
always fond of imitating their ſuperiors) ambitious, 
as it were, of being undone in ſuch good company 


To this unhappy propenſity it is greatly owing 


that ſo many ſhops, lately well-ſtocked and flou- 
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|  riſhing, are now-ſhut up, even in the heart of the 
city, and their owners either bankrupts or miſera- 
ble refugees in foreign parts: — nor is it to be won- 
dered at, when the honeſt profit that might be made 
of trade is neglected, for the precarious hopes of 
on fem: by play; the citizen will have but 
little ſhare with the courtier, and, to add to his 
mortification, will find that the misfortunes, which 
attend this going out of his own ſphere, ſerve only 
as a matter vf ridicule to thoſe very. perſons who 
reap the advantage of his folly. x. 


Wx may date this extravagant itch of gami 
which, like the plague, 3 its —.— — 
through all degrees of people, from the fatal 
year 1720. I be alluring proſpect of making a 
great fortune at once, and without any labour or 
trouble, ſo infatuated the minds of all the ambi- 
tious, the avaricious, and the indolent, that for a 
time there ſeemed an intire ſtagnation of all buſi- 
neſs, but what was tranſacted by the brokers in 
Change-Alley. — Then it was that ſharping began 
to flouriſh in the nation, and has ever ſince conti- 
nued under various ſhapes. — The great bubble of 
the South-Sea diſſipated, a thouſand leſſer ones, 
tho' equally deſtructive to honeſt induſtry, ſprung 
up: — new modes of ruin were every day inven- 
ted : — lotteries on lotteries were continually draw- 
ing, in which few, beſide thoſe who ſet them up, 
had any thing but blanks. — Theſe the wiſdom of 
the legiſlature thought fit to put a ſtop to, but had 
not power to extirpate the unhappy influence which 
a long inattention to buſineſs had gained. — The 
people had been too much accuſtomed to idleneſs 
to return with any ſpirit to their former avocations: 
—they wanted the golden fruit to drop into their 
laps, and freſh opportunities of renewing thoſe chi- 
merical expectations, by which already three parts 
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in four of the middling claſs had been undone, — 
Chance was the idol of their fouls, and when any 
of their more ſober friends remonſtrated to them 
the madneſs of guitriug a certain ſettled way of get- 
ting a moderate living, for the fleeting, viſtonary 
ſcheme of a luxurious one, they all returned this 
common cant anſwer, — That they were willing to 
put =" ee in fortune s way; and, that they might 
poſſibly be as lucky as ſome others, who, being very 
po before, had 17 up great equipages, and 
de a fine figure in the world, © 
THis. it was that converted gaming from an a- 
muſement into a buſineſs, it being the only matter 
now remaining, out of which their ſo-much-be- 
loved caftles in the air could be formed :—one 
night's good run at cards, or a lucky caſt of the 
dice, would repair all that had been loſt in other 
ventures, and every one thought it worth his while 
to ſtake his laſt remains. 88 
THERE are always a ſet of artful people, who 
Watch to take advantage of any public 8 — 
Theſe ſoon diſcovered the general bent, and, to 
humour it with novelty, contrived various kinds 
of gaming, which never had before been dreamed 
of; bywhich every one, if it fo happened, might 
arrive at the end of his defires. Numbers, by this 
ſtratagem, were taken in, who otherwiſe perhaps, 
by a conſcious want of skill in the old games, 
would have been reſtrained, fince it requires neither 
thought nor ingenuity to be ſuccefsful at theſe new 
%%% ĩ ͤ wntare andeipe eg 


. 


I covLD name a certain ſpot of pound, with- 
in the liberties of Y/eftmin/ter, which contains no 
leſs than fourteen public gaming-houſes in the com- 
paſs of two hundred yards; all which are neh 
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night crowded with a promiſcuous company of the 
great vulgar and the ſmall, as Congreve elegantly 
and 1 calls 5 or aſſemblies. 


* 


neſs and effemin: Th playin at 5 0 
alſo, eounty againſt county, was ed to inſpire 
a noble emulation to excel each other in thoſe 
feats, which mige ira them more able to ſerve 
their king and country, when the defence of either 
required them to take up arms. No mere 
views had any ſhare in the inſtitution. of theſe 

es; — honour was the only excitement, -- 
applauſe the only end propoſed: by each bold at- 
temptor. Theſe, alas! of Jates days, are but empty 
names; a thouſand pound 5 more real charms 
than any are to be found n glo ry. — gain, ſordid 
gain, is all e the heart, and Nad tranſ- 
port to ſucceſs. ithout that, numbers, whb 
throng, to give proofs of their activity, would ra- 
ther chuſe to paſs the time away in lolling over 
a lady's toilet while ſhe is dreſſing, or in his on 
eaſy- chair at home, liſtening to hy ie: of oy 
footman's French dard. . 


Wir any one fay, that this is true nature? — 
Ne, it is 3 wh 7 — nature, 15 only, 
by brag too general and cu „ may be called 
ſecond nature. Would eo” Aire us us to 
ſearch into the boſom of the earth for gold ? — or, 
when, found, to.idolize the ore our hands had dug ? 
to pride ourſelves more or leſs according. to — 


Ae e e 


5 


0 


from him? 
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to place all honour, virtue, and renown in being 
„%% c Ps. ae 7 eggs 

 HowEveR, ſince the world is ſo much altered, 
from what it was in the' true ſtate of nature, and 
there is now no ſubſiſting without ſome portion of 
this gold, we muſt not affect to deſpiſe it too much: 
but as we ought not to liſten to the calls of avarice, 
in acquiring it by indiſcreet or ſcandalous means; 
ſo, when poſſeſſed of it, n to laviſh it 
away in trifles we have no occaſion for, and perhaps 
had better be without. — We ſhould reflect, that 


our poſterity will have need of it as well as our- 


ſelves, and look on every extravagancy we are guil- 
ty of as a robbery of them ; that we are no more 
than tenants for life in whatever deſcends to us from 


our parents; and that we ſhould leave it as intire 


and unembezzled as we received it from them. 
Nor is the injuſtice leſs, when we needleſly, and to 
gratify any inordinate appetite, diſſipate thoſe goods 
of fortune, we may have acquired by our own in- 
duſtry. — Children, 3 part of ourſelves, are 
born to ſhare in our poſſeſſions; and nothing is 
more abſurd, in my opinion, than the if of 
ſome people, that their children may labour for them- 
ſelves as they have done. — How are ſuch parents 
certain they will be able ſo to do? A thouſand 
accidents may happen to render the utmoſt efforts 
they can make of no effect; and when that is the 
caſe, how hardly muſt a ſon think of a father, who, 
by a profuſe and riotous manner of living, has re- 


duced to ſtarving, thoſe who derive their being 
Nor that 1 would wiſh any one to deny him- 
ſelf the neceſſaries, nor even the pleaſures of life, 
for the ſake of his poſterity ; but in all theſe things 


there is a golden mean to be obſerved, which 1 _— 
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deed no other than to follow nature, enjoy ours: 
ſelves while we live, and prudently reſerve ſomes 
thing for thoſe to enjoy cho are to live aſter us. 


equal to us in of all kinds, — The moſt pri. 
vate, low-br would be a Hleliagabulus in his 


table; and too many women there are, who, like 
Cleopatra, would not ſcruple to ſwallow a whole 
province at a draught. e Ki e 1301 set ; 
bi : 1G tg 106. e 
THEN as to dreſs, they ſeem to ſtudy now not 
what is moſt becoming, but what will coſt the 
moſt : — no: difference made between the yvung 
nobleman andi the city-prentice, except { that the. 
latter is ſometimes the greater baau : od brd 
ed canes watches, rings, Inuff-boxts, ahd! vad 
waiſteoats, run away: with; the fortund- that:ſhbult 
ſet him up in buſiſeſs, and frequentlyttempi him 
to defraud his maſter; ho mer hen . up 
with His Own private pleaſures, examines 400 littie 
into his ſhop- affairs, and, when the tilliisuũminadg 
borrows a while to ſupport bis darling: pride then 
ſinks at once into ruin and contempt. Hach 


- Our ſex is known tobe ſo fond of :appenring 
fine and gay, that it is no onder the 'tradefmerts 
wives | even exceed their huſbands'in:the 
article of dreſs; but it is indeed prodigious, that fo 
many of them ſhould, merely for the ſake of being 
thought able to afford any thing, deſtroy the reaſo- 
nable end of finery, and render themſelves aukward;z 
nay, prepoſterous, inſtead of genteel and agreeable. 
— When a gold and ſilver ſtuff, enough to weigh 
a woman down, ſhall be loaded yet more with liea- 
y trimmings, „what opinion can we have either of 
the fancy or judgment of her that wears it! — 

And is net her neighbour, horn to outſhine, per- 
Va. I. * Hhaaps, 


nm N.rTEM ALI Booxs, 
haps, ſhe: has ſtrained her husband's-purle-ftrings 


for this coſtly garment, infini more to n 
in a plat Dardps or — Yoo 


n ſorry to: obſerve, chat- this fl daieiy 
—— 8 apparel, furniture, and diver- 
ſiona, ſa prevalent us, has not only undone 
half the nation, but r us extremely ridieu- 
us to foreigners who are witneſſes of it.. Thus 
avarice inti oduced luxury, luxury leads us: to oon- 


e and beggary ane ane. 


I rA what L lhave ſaid on theſe topics wil 
be bot il reliſhed by a great many of my readers; 
but if L have the good fortune to find it has had 
an effect on any one of them, fo far as to cauſe 
them to ſee. the error they have been guilty of, I 
all be the leſs chagrined at the reſentment of the 

wilfully blind: Pimes like theſe require corro- 
war Kerne ey: avs ef public tap 

enten into the very: bqwels of tp 

rue == aer rt, or 
_— a . dame, and A | 


00 bt '1 200 


ik. "REMEMBER to: baten heard à ſtory 
affertedzore Ibis. man; who:it ſeems Nad n eſtate 
of 3000. per Annum, lived happy and contented on 
it, till one afternoon, as herwas ſtoeping in his gar 
55 he dreamed a perſon of a ver venerable aſ- 
pect came to him, and id, de your inte- 
grity, hoſpitality, and thoſe other-virtuey©you are 
2 ed of, intitle you teig veward 'fFom above! — 
day twelvemonth, and at this = proved | 
hl receive from my hands res of 305 


"IE HIS. dream made a \firong — 


EY +. 
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He ſet it down in his pocket · book the moment 
he awoke;* arid believing as firmly it would come 
to paſs, as if aft angel from heaven had really des 
ſcended to him with this promiſe, he bega to 
conſider in what manner he mould live, and how 
the treaſure” ti6uld be employed. — A thouſand | 
grand: ideas preſently eame info his head: he 
lookelon-his' hotiſe; he found it old, decayed; -and' 
infinitely too fia for A mar of the fortune | he 
was to receive gtd Jofe no time, therefore; he 
ſent for workmen; and contradted with them t& 
build'itrup ane alter a plan he drew up himfelf, 
Ae ea 4 5% ogy : 


"M6 CARY they” which bedr was hinted witty 
all things ful Mila kitchen,” vas now converte? 
=_ The deen irEyatl in 4 femlleirele, ard en- 
id" wWirh a wal orhamented- with det 
ade 4 a fint portieb, raiſed witk five ſteps, 
led to à half one hundred and fifty feet ſcquare, H 
ned with cedar, and ſupported by twelve marble- 
pillars; cutionfly carved and corniſhed after the Do- 
vic and Jamie mariner: the cieling wes lofty, and 
painted witki tlie Exot, Orpheus and the BackhhV 
naliam dames, who, in Their wild fury, tore boch 
the mitſtctan auch bi yr n 
ſide, a Mele avenite led to a range of handfamel 
parlours; and ſomte few paces farther” two nobſe 
ſtaircaſes, which by an eaſy aſcent br you,” 
the one to-thi right, arid the other to the 
of the hoſe? by which'contained an wy flurm- 
ber- of lodging tooms. Over the great price 
and hall was a gallery with windows on bod ies 
ſo that there was a thorough proſpect from 
great'coutt-yard to the gardens behind the 
which had ſever deſcenits all: laid out in differetit 
parterres, and. embelliſfied witty ſtatues and · four: 
thins/ The laſt of them terminated in a wilder- 

F 2 neſs, 


1 
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neſs, i in which was a fiſh-pond, and reg ig pril 
Curious grottoes, 'where, in the noontide. heats of 
Auguſt, you might feel all he e and larcen 


of 2 May morning. 


A GREAT number of ks being 3 
the building was ſoon finiſhed, and, againſt it was 
ſo, Adulphus had beſpoke furniture ſuitable to it. 
---He indeed ſhewed his good taſte in every thing 
he did; every body allowed nothing could be 
more complete, but at the ſame time, as his in- 
come was known to all about the country, it af- 
forded matter of diſcourſe, by what means he was. 
become ſo ſuddenly rich, as to be able to erect an 
edifice of ſuch expence.--- They took upon them 


+ to calculate how much it coſt, and found, that tho? 


there were many things in the old building which 
might contribute, yet the whole of what he muſt 
infallibly lay out could not be leſs than 10,0001. 
--- Some thought he had found hidden treaſures; 
ſome, that he was privately married to a rich wife; 


Others, leſs inclined to judge favourably, ſaid he 


dealt with the devil. Various were the conjec- 


| tures of what he was about; but all were far diſ- 
tant from the truth. Alas they, knew not that 


he had been up in London, and deeply mortgaged 
his paternal eſtate to purchaſe marble, cedar, and 


| WE things, which were not to be procured with- 


out; and as to the artificers, he had ſet the day, of 
payment according to his dream; and as his cha- 
racter was fair, and he had always been accounted. 
an honeſt, fru een of them At Weary! 


perfectly ſ 


Hz truſted n mad; ae friends. "a 
ever, with the ſecret, by what means ſo great an 


acceſſion of fortune was to befal him; but was al- 


** . 
' > 
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ways ſo Bay and eaſy, that hone doubted but he 
was well Aue of F lt 


AT length By wiſhed-for day arrived, againſt 
which time he had ordered a great collation to be 
prepared; all his kindred, and ſeveral of the neigh- 
bouring gentry were invited, before whom he in- 
tended to diſcharge all his tradeſmen's bills. 


THe hour appointed by the viſion was, as near 
as | car Hal the ſtory, about five; and he 
no ſooner; heard the clock ſtrike, than he begged 
the company's pardon for a moment, and went in- 
to his cloſet, not in the leaſt doubting but he ſhould 
return loaded with wealth. He fat for ſome time 
in the moſt pleaſed expectation, till the hour elap- 

ſing, his heart began to be invaded with ſome flight 
palpitations, —But what became of him, when not 
only ſix, but ſeven o'clock paſſed over, and no Lira 


2 4 


dian angel, nor any meſſage from him, arriv 


Pxksoxs of his ſanguine complexion, however, 
do not eaſily give way to deſpair. — Lo excuſe 
the diſappointment, he flattered himſelf that this 
delay had been intirely his own fault, and that as 
the promiſe had been made to him while he was 
ſleeping, fo he ought to have waited the perfor- 
mance of it in the ſame ſituation; beſides, he did 
not krroë but the noiſe and hurry he had in his 
houſe might not be pleaſing to thoſe intellectual 
beings, who delight in ſolitude and privacy, Theſe 
were the imaginations which enabled him to re- 
turn to his friends with a compoſed countenance; 
and, firmly believing, that in the night he ſhould 
receive what his ihadvertency in the day had de- 
prived him of, he told his creditors, that an acci- 
dent had poſtponed the ſatisfaction he propoſed, in 
diſcharging the obligations he had to them, till the 

F 3 next 
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naxt morning; but that, if ee to wu 

might depend on being pai 
wel ſatisfied, and Aba, 


THis, indeed, was the laſt night of his tranqui- 
lity.— He went to bed and fell aſleep, but no de- 
Jightful ideas preſented themſelves to him: he a- 
woke, and by the light of à, candle which he 
burning in the chimney, looked round the room 
in hopes of ſeeing the dear money-bags lying read 
for him on the table, but found every thing ju 
as he had left it: he then put out the candle, ſtill 
flatter ing himſelf that darkneſs would be more fa- 
vourable. — A little ruſtling, which ſome accident 
Joon after occaſioned, made him certain that his 
wiſhes were now campleated ; — out of bed he 
jumps in tranſport, and feels in Every Corners but 
found nothing of what he ſcught; then hy down 
again, in vain endeavouring to compoſe himſelf to 
reſt. At length the A fr ad he oneę 
more with wiſhful eyes and aking heart renewed 
his ſearch, —alas ! to the ſame purpoſe as before ; 
—all he could ſee were pictures, glaſſes, and other 
rich furniture, which, being unpaid for, ſerved 
only as ſo many mementoes of his misfortune, — 
He now began to tremble for the-conſequences of 
his too credulous dependance on a viſion ; yet ſtil! 
unwilling to believe what gave him ſo much hor- 
ror, a new matter of hope ſtarted into his head, — 
The promiſe was made to him that day twelve- 
month, which it was certain was gone without 
any effect of what he had been made to expect; 
but then he reflected, that it was not the ſame day 
s the week, and that poſſibly this might bring him 
4 NEWS. | _ oe pf af 
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He therefore ventured to tell his creditors, that 
tho' a ſecond delay had happened, they ſhould be - 
all paid on the l charaxter, and the 
aſſurance with which he ſpoke, prævented them 
from being uneafy as yet; but when they came the 
third time, and found that, inſtead of having their 
demands anſwered, Adulp/ms would not be ſeem by 
them, but had ſhut himielf up in his chamber, arid 
ordered his ſervants to ſay he was indiſpoſed, they 
began to murmur; and Tome of them, 'who had 
been informed of. his having — his eſtate, 
thought — for thent: to take [ſome other 
method of getting their money, I oy, 

for it, before all was game. N 1 25 


SEVERAL proceſſes were preſently made out 
againſt him, and officers continually watching about 
his houſe to take him; but he kept himſelf ſo-dloſe, 
that all their endeavours were in vain for a 
time. —His friends, being informed of all this 
could not conceive what had induesd him to act 
CO he had done, and came often to his 

uſe on ſe to interrogate him concerning his 
affairs, an oth their aſſiſtance in making them 
up, in caſe there was a poſſibility z but none of 
them could ever get acceſs to him ;—his grief, his 
ſhame, and his ef r, at finding the impoſition he 
had put upon him, the injutice it had made 
him of to others, and us inevitable ruin 
that, him in the face, would not ſuffer him 
to ſee even thoſe for whom he had the moſt good- 
will; and n is more ſtrange than that, in the 


agonies of his ſoul, he did not lay violent hands on 
his own life. 


a | 


In ite alt hincaoca he was at laſt We 
and thrown inta priſon z and this occaſioning a tho- 
— enquiry into his circumſtances, it was ſoon 

14 dif- 
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diſcovered that he had made every thing away; 
but the motive which had induced a man, who had 
all his life, till this unhappy infatuation, behaved 
with the greateſt prudence and moderation, was ſtill 
a ſecret ; and this ſo.incenſed all who had any deal- 
ings with him, as making them think he had only 
a deſign to defraud them from the beginning, that 
they would liſten to no terms of accommodation. 


Tux truth is, he was become too ſenſible of his 
folly to be able to declare it, till from a full belief 
that he had been mad, he grew ſo in reality, and in 
his ravinꝑs diſcloſed what „while he had any 
—_— of reflection, made him ſo earneſtly con- 
ceal. 


- His golden dream, and the ſad effect it had on 
him, were now the talk of the whole town; and 
thoſe who had been moſt exaſperated againſt him, 
now pitied him. His friends conſulted together, 
and the fine houſe and furniture were ſold, as was 
alſo his eſtate, after clearing the mortgage, to pay 
the creditors as far as the money would go, and on 
this he was diſcharged from priſon, but naked, pen- 
nyleſs, and in no condition of doing any thing for 
his ſubſiſtance. 3+ | FROG I 


Ix this miſerable condition it was thought the 
greateſt charity could be ſhewn to him was to put 
him into Bed/am, where, as I was informed, he 
regained his ſenſes enough to relate the whole par- 
ticulars of what before he had by ſtarts imperfectly 
diſcovered ; but the wildneſs of his late diſorder 
being ſucceeded by a deep melancholly, he' never 
once deſired to quit the place and company he was 
in, and, after languiſhing ſome months, died a fad 
example of along proſpects which are merely 
ſpeculative, LECT [| 2 C64. $444 * 73D 8 
ot 2 I am 
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: I avi afraid one need not give one's ſelf much 
trouble to find Hdulphus's in this 


and that if all who have acted like him, on as lit- 


tle a foundation, were to be accounted lunatics, 
' new: Hoſpſtals maſt/be-erefted, for that in Moor- 


"Jp nnr. thouſandth part. 17 ©2 


_y 
or . 


ur 1 indeed a dreadful thing when people can- 


not reſolve to content themſelves with che ſphere 
in which they are placed by heaven and nature. — 
It is this reſt llof the mind: that occaſions half 
the miſchiefs that befal mankind ; and yet we are 
all, more or leſo, apt to have ſome ſhare of it: 
every ee for ſomething ee that 
hinders him from en pr at he is poſ- 
ſeſſed of. We . 1 — than — 
that made u, whatwould befit us, and accuſe Pro- 
videnoe of partiality in the lot affigned us; and 
hovy fond ſoever we may be of the the 
late celebrated Mr. Pope, it is but rarely we re- 
member this maxim of his, IT RON with 


bim, that 5 Rs 
— immer in u vight. 


Bur — 1 fd before; is wholly owing to 
the dominion we ſuffer ill paſſions to get over us, 
and not to nature, which is eaſily ſatisfied, and ne- 
ver craves a ſuperfluity of any thing. —] have often 
obſerved, that the attainment tr what we have put- 
ſued with the moſt eagerneſs, has proved our grea- 
teſt curſe ; and I dare anſwer, that there are ſcaree 
any of my readers, but have ſome time or other, in 
the courſe of their ny Os this truth. 

2 


"Throws A ANDS o hed are dane id 
who have with. the utmoſt ardency wiſhed the 
death of a parent, an elder brother, a hulband, or 
| F 5 a wife, 


* * 
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6 avife, and yet a {mall time after have found the 
boſs of them the e Gann ng = Jiave be- 
fallen them. A b: = #3 Iv ; Hes Y © 3 | 
| Wy ere 
| In the the defigns: wenne welder out fee, 1 
to themſelves, if the bade wiker abr 
a friend, has not brought on them worſe conſe- 
quences, than the nefuſete of 1 * 
paſſion could -polibly have dans. 22 elch; 
 YIMT 19 N & 
ele baer. at we olfien: find 
grant of what we alk is a greater 
chan the dettial. Buppoſe the partial favour ui a 
prinee ſhould confer any of the great offices of ſtate 
on a perſon, who had hot abilities to difcharge his 
truſt with any'tolerable degree of hunour, would it 
not have been better for ſucha due to have conti- 
nued in u private life, rather than, hy this exnlta- 
tion, have his ignorance expoſed, and became the 
jeſt of a fneering world, who rejolee in _— 
— of ridi he 'folbles 8 


In fine, there is no one thing, let it wear ever 
ſo fair a face of happineſs, but the poſſeſſion of it 
may render us miſerable, either by its not being 

eſſentially ſo in clh, ar Ey bar eee 
Pacity to uſe it as We ought. | 


Nor to be too anxicrnaſioriany thing Foo Yael 
fore the only ſure means of enjoying chat tranqui- 


we but vainly depend upon, in tlie acquiſition 
. ebb os 56 for a time 


e eee dend OM K 1b 


O vv r, ſome people will ery, theſe are re Aupid 
maxims: nature, in accuſtoming itſelf to ſuch a 
Mate of indolence and inactivi "ind fall into-a 
lethargy, and we ſhould be li de better than walk- 
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ſtatues: — Paſhons were gi ven us to invigorate 
the mind 20d: rouſe-us to noble and great actions 
and he that is born without them, or mortifies 
them too much, is incapable of doing any thing to 
ſerve his God, his country, or hie N 


iy! 


Tuts is undoubtedly true; and hm nds. 
ſtands what I have ſaid in —. does 
an injury to my meaning. I am for every 
one endeavour to excel in whatever ſtation or pro- 
feſſion he has been bred ; but I am for having none 
attempt to gd out of it, or to regard promotion 
mort than th means by which — 
it, He ought to have ambition enough to do all 
that might make him worthy of being raiſed, but 
not ſo much as to make him rapahle of overleap- 
ing all the barriers of virtue to attain his end. — I 
would not have a lieutenant in the army ſhoot his 
captain in the hack for the fake of getting into his 
poſt ; but I wound have | W behave ſo as to de- 
ſerve better. ˖ biens 17 — 5 
| Bur e gs very uboaungtsjevpentity 
in moſt of us; for I En. not!whether.it. may be 
called à paſi on, and that is the vanity vf imagining 
we deſerve much mare han in: reality we d. 
This vanity, when not gratified, makes-us murmur 
and repine at thoſs who:bave:it ini theit: power to 
grant what we dehre, and yet withbold it from 
us ; it excites in us an envy and hatred. 
thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of what we think is 
due to us alene; it inſpires us with a thouſand 
baſe artiſices to undermine and ruin all who hive 
a fairer proſpedt than : ourſelves When a perſon 
of this ſtamp happens to ſuccced in his aim, you 
may kno him by a haughty ſtrut, and coritemp- 


| —— toſs of the head to his inferiors, an air of im- 
portanoe to * 3 a 
| : who 
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who: can any wa contribute. 96: elealtingwiblict 
Hi her; . 
nenne | a i 1c 2647; 
o Au yits robo ag Hai zi 021077 293 
˖ crowds of theſ⸗ 45 welt vr doh, | 
At park, at opera, at court, and — 71 ; 
Ahe 1 EYED TY [\FÞ2 © * ＋ Te i 218 4 
A PRRSON . te the contrary; really riſes by 
8 is affable and mild to all beneath him, 
ſociable among thoſe of his own rank, and pays 
that regard to thoſe above him, which heir ſtations 
or intrinſic worth demand, but no farther ; ſuch 
245 116043 ene at his good fortune, but not altered 
humour: the forgets not what he was, nor 
\bis former - companions, and thinks bimſelf not at 
-Ubtherdriter een wann Ape, OT 08,5 


WE ge $7351 


—_— 32 


Mi What: * "tis har fuck woutiene abounal, >! 
14, boſe znodeſt merit hers 1170 "= fund. 
oi 23 OL Vance, : A SIG 
THAT — however, nor a en 
rebuffs which a n ee man often meets with in 
the diſcharge or the attainment of 
what he has — — his good behaviour, 
- will — — going on in the ſame lau- 
dable courſe, becauſe it is — to himſelf, and 
1 renders... him infinitely. more at eaſe in his own 
breaſt, than: he can ever feel, who, by indirect 
means, arrives at the higheſt: — ho rr 


mies. EP" * 


bas "XEUXIS, by a long n 
. and deceit, pretended menaces on es one 


2 equally falſe friendſhips on the other, and ev 

e of wicked policy, has at laſt forced hi 
gy it were, into a ſeat, which neither his birth, his 
parts, eee ine: wiſhes oF bi bat 
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does his newy grandeur fit upon him Do not 
his ſullen looks, and Contractel b * * ſe- 
cret remorſe, that upon his in- 
ſtead of the reſpedt l 4 flattered himſelf with,” he 
meets only with inſults, and that the dignity, fo 
unworthily conferred upon him, has ſerved but to 


render him the object of all 
an the deteſtation of the | 


Fabi this e of Suu aries 250 feollen 
| ambitſon, let us turn our eyes on brave Trmoleon, 

whoſe untainted virtue would honour the higheſt 
dignities, yet is poſſeſſed of none but thoſe derived 
to him from his illuſtrious anceſtors : — uncourt- 
ing, unindebted to favour, à native greatneſs Thines 
through his whole deportment ;' conſcious worth, 
and innate peace of mind, ſmile in | his eyes, at once 
commanding Homage and affection: his name is 
never mentibned but with bleſſings; and the love 
and admiration 6f all degrees of people give him 
that ſolid grandeur which empty titles, and all the 
pomp of ——_—_ would: but i in vain aſſume. 


RES N 


> x + 


| Wwo then would fay it'is not better to deſerve 
than to receive? Who would not chuſe to be a 
Tinolen rather than a Xewxts, did they well weigh 
the difference of characters before too far entered 
into ig guilty labyrinth to de able to retreat? 


Tun An are, indeed, a ſort of people in the 
world who are too proud to be obliged, — wo 
think it their wy to refuſe favours, even though 

they ſtand in the greateſt need of them, and, 
2 kpc — furlinefs rent; inſtead of thanking thi 
who make offers of their friendſhip. — This is a 
diſpoſition which has nothing in it commendable 3 
but as it ariſes only from too much greatneſs of 
mind, or what one may call honour W 
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dangerous to ſociety, 
may be capable of 


134 
ſuch a perſon can never be dangerous 
and how little good . 
. be 
others, 153333 en 12. 


I 1 je hid thin min ef 
our's, there are but few examples of the kind I 
have mentioned; I ſhall therefore preſent my rea- 


ders with one which — 4 "uy lately, and i is, 
I think, pretty e 


LEOL IN, a 
of the beſt 3 in Wales, and born to a conſi- 
derable 18 had, . pr years, rio 
attached by-the moſt tender to a young 
called Elmra, an heireſs of 1600]. a year. — His 
vows had all the ſucceſs he could — and if he 
thought that all the charms. of the whole ſex were 
united in his Elmira, ſhe could kad nothing worthy 
of her affection but her Leolin. Their fathers, who 


had been long intimate friends, approved their mu- 
5 flame; and when Laolin arrived at his twen- 


— 0 14 148 21. . * 


en any and Elmira to that of ſixteen, they re- 


to join the hands of two perſens, whoſe 
hearts had been united even before they knew ei- 
ther the nature, or er rec cee +:n971 
inſpired with. | 


AccoRDINGLY the matriags-articles were 
drawn, and great preparations were to ſo- 
lemnize the nuptials, when within two or three 
days of that which was intended to compleat it, 
the father of Elmira ane misfortune to fall. aſf 
his horſe and break his leg, 


which io a 
mortification, was r to be cut — 
want of {kill in the ſurgeons, or his own-obſt; 
in not ſuffering the amputation to be above the 
knee, proved fatal to him, and he died in twenty- 
four hours after the operation. 


Tars. 


6:40 Wan 


. 1 
„5 r 


> po deſcended . — | 


\ 
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45 2 £1 7. egen rm; e e e 
Tuts oceafioned, a mulancholly delay of our 
lovers — — — ea 


mira notthink; of devotingherſalf to the joys 
and gaiety of a bridal ſtate hnmediately after the 


loſs . — 5 —— 

: dear, b whoſe indulge PRINCE 1 Aways repai 
with the moſt ſincere filial duty and affectiom — 
— Leolin himſelf, who ſhared in all her ſorrows, 
durſt not preſume to pxeſt it; and his father was 
too great an obſeryer of decency, as well as too 
much concerted for che death. Of his goqd old friend, 
to urge the completion of an affait, whichithou 
he very much deſired, yet he thought might 
more agreeable to all the parties conerned, when 
_ had a little worn off the preſent poignancy of 
gr * 3 

e ee bot. een te A 
Tu fuſt mourning being over, and the white 
garments ace ied with ſomewhat: of a more 
chearful aſpect, the paſſiomate Leolin began by de- 
grees ta remind his charming miſtreſs of her en- 
ä 9 and ſhe was half - conſenting to put an 

to all his languiſhments, when a ſecond, and, 

in its conſequendes, more fatal diſappointment than 
the former, came between them and the felieity 
they expected. 


TRE father of Leolin was taken ſuddenly ill: 
— His'indifpoſition terminated in a violent fever, 
which in a very few days took him from the world; 
but even this event, afflicting as it was to the fon, 
proved a flight misfortune to that which imme- 
diately enſued. 'The funeral obſequies were no 
ſooner over, than the houſe of the young gentle 


man was forcibly entered by officers, who came to 


ſeize on all he had, by virtue of a deed — — made, 
as they e ſome years — 
| rother's 


a impetuous by nature, 

poſed cheir all he could; Aire ure, op: 
© they brought wich them by far exceeded thoſe of 
his ſervants, Ms took poſſeſſion: on which 
he went to the houſe of a neighbouring gentleman, 
who had been an intimate tance of his ſa- 
ther, complained n erg + e, 
e advice. TI9L 1 


Bern ſon. 


At ock. un m um 
8v7 Nowiculy: this perſon, but the chief genden 
f the county, petſwaded him to have recourſe to 
law, —it . highly improbable, that any fa- 
ther ſhould give away the inheritance of an only 
ſon, and ſuch a ſon as "Leolin ny who' had never done 

"any thing to diſoblige him, and on n uy had 


always ſeemed extremely fond. 


THe kinſman, however, had his in, 
which, for the better underſtanding this m rious 
affair, il muſt not paſs over in — he mo- 

ther of Leolin, when he was not above four: +5 
years old, eloped from her husband, and took'ye- 
fuge in France with a gentleman who had former- 
Ay courted her, and whom ſhe continued to love, to 
the e eee — _— 
womankind.: © 6 


7 
* ? * WF * * 
922 «#14 


So manifeſt a proof of her er unchaſt , it is cer- 
| tain, made him diſregard aal or 2 
time, as dubious if — — — is blood 
and witneſſes were * — who fwore they had 
— him ſay, The baſtard never ſhould inherit an 
of his land; and when they anſwered, that it 
0 — not be in his power to cut him off, he rejoin- 
. op No matter, mo Were other courſes. to be taken. 


Fes the iy depofed that they anderfided ht 
vn the dev of git now produced; i” 4 
& 4 


W 
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ſince then he had treated Leolin as his ſon, and | 


ſeemed to uſe him well, it was only to avoid 
farther noiſe being made in the world of his 


honour while he lived, referring to ſhew his reſent- 
ment to the mother on the ſon, till after his deceaſe. 


Ix fine; after a long proceſs, the trial came on, 
and the kinſman had ſo well concerted his mea- 
ſures, that, in ſpite of all the probabilities that were 


againſt bim, he got the better of Leolin; — the 


judge only, in conſideration of his having been bred 
gentleman, and in the expectation of ſo large an 


annum Out of ſo many thouſands, 


Few werd tte, however, wh dit not beliey 80 
him greatly wronged; ; nor could the jury them- 
ſelves reconcile, to their own reaſon, the” verdict 
they were obliged io give on the evidence, who 


ſwore fo 8 corroborated their d 
tions wi — circumſtances, that, in ., 
there was no for the court to aa other 


wiſe than i it 8 on this occalion. 


LE OLI N, ack: * his many. ualities, 
had always been highly efteemed: goo! oved in 
the coun ounty, where he was born, had many fri 
offers made him, and continual invitations from 
one houſe to another, but he would accept of none; 
avoided- all converſation with thoſe he was once 
intimate with, and ſhut himſelf up in a little farm- 


houſe, ordering the people belonging to ie . | 


no perſon whatever to come to him. * 
* 31 12 . 117 0 % 5 $% 41 


Bor hik bebacicur i regard to Elmira w 


the moſt aſtoniſhing, and what indeed excited me 
o give this melancholly detail of his adventures. 
During the continuance of the law-ſuit, — 

ne 


cla ordering he ſhould be allowed 2 200 J. ger 


= 
* 1 TT 1 q 
c  — ___—__ L.A. 
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heb had hope of ov 


Was ſcarce ever from her; an 
ation this cruel inyaſian of 


to ſee ber. 


Graat ſouls grow always haughty in difireſs. | 


I vain a-miſtreſs fo. lately loved,; admired, al- 
moſt adored, now condeſcended to ſollicit him to 


accept all in her power to give: — all the prooſs 
ſhe gave him of her tenderneſs, her conſtancy, her 
diſintereſted paſſion, ſerved but to add new matter 
for his diſcontent; and, to get rid of her importu- 
nities, he at laſt ſent one letter in anſwer to the 
many obliging ones he had received from her. — 
A friend of mine, happening to be with her when 
it arrived, aſſured meit goantained theſt lines: 


. 
anden 


* 
* 
LS 7 


* - 
* 4. * _ e, * F . 
? : 1 ? 
* * * * * ww * * 
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b. 13 5 ix 2M \ *#3,.7% N 
TE BELIEVE. SED in y-afe 


« rt cer hn have d nes 6 ns 
onately deſired to be united ta you for every 
« While there remained the leaſt hope of, being ifo 
2 without rendering both of us the ſubject of ridi: 
« cule. — In fine, I have ſtill too much regard 
« for yau, to have it ſaid v bought A husband, 
% and for nſel, to think of ſubmitting to the far 
« vb, dependance on a wife's: fortune. — Ware 
« the on my ſide, I ſhould: not act in this 
« manger; Tubs as things are now cir 
« be een ug, I beg you — give neither youty 
6 « ſel nor me any further eon this 
— the moſt prudent ſtep you can take for the 


= F 
m n e » in the rere 
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| 2 ment, nor Ahall make any perſon in the 
„ wanld the conhdante. of my: retirement; 
<« ſo that rer 

hands; but have ordered the honeſt man 

* „FF 
oY remember 
1 hp tendon — laws 
ce affair was in agitation, aide hot 
- © upan:the-loaw — Adicu forever beaſſi 
- 1 .;652 1 ee corn 4 
5 pounlelf,” 
364 ba 1003 1115 00 390 ble. 9 45 U 
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PooR Elmira read the letter with tears in. her 
eyes, and cried out, O what a noble 1 Here 
peruerted 1 — Quite chunged from "what 455 
4 an ill-judging and injurious world') But 
e came to the poſtſcript;' and D Ing 
the money to her on the table, 15 N e 


all patience. — How incunly muſt he 
faid ſhe. — How little 2 be know © Grab 
And then again, Nhat am I turned uſurer then! 
— little indignation, however, ſoon * 
2 way to the ſofter dictates of 
friendſhip : the aſked the farmer a cho e- 
ſtions concerning his behaviour ; — dee ge | 
to deal fincerely with her, and es whe- 
ther he had really left his houſe or I Foyt be 
had, what nd! e took? 4 I; 
To an this he replied with 2 bn ede 
danke uad ever ſeen a man ſo changed as to his 
humour, but that he did not think his brain was 


any way difordered : — that ſome time paſt he ſent 


for a money-ſcrivener, and fold the annuity or- 
dered him for life for 1000 J. part of which he had 
diſpoſed of in paying all the little debts he had con- 
tracted fince his misfortune, and had taken the re- 
mainder with him: — that! he wert on horſeback, 


but could not ſay what road, becauſe he was forbid 


accompanying him even to the lane's end that led 
e 2s uſe, ' > n on e : 

; 0 „ att 
I the profentie emotions bl dar vilrius paſſions, 
ſhewould certainly have followed him herſelf, could 
ſhe have known what route to take, and either 
brought him back, or gone with him; but as this 
was im „ſhe Aisch men and horſes eve- 
ry here ſhe could think of; to each of whom ſhe 
gave little billets, beſeeching him, by all he ever 


Gid or could love, to return to her, and not 2 
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them both miſerable by à fooliſn punctilio, which. 
the ſenſe of the injuries he had ſuſtained alone had 
put into his head. | f 


| Taz. 3 * their miſtreses attach- 

ment, and beſides having a very great reſpect for 
Leolin, who had been always extremely affable and 
liberal ee ce no. OUS to execute their 
commiſſion. a 109440 


Bor all 11 were a tet Lala, 
doubtleſs, ſuſpecting what would be the conſe- 
quence of his letter, and obſtinate in his reſolution, 
to ſuffer any thing rather than be under the leaſt 
obligation even to the woman he loved, paſſed 
through _ bre as eluded all their ſearch. 


HE came up to Londons where, having furniſhed 
himſelf with all things neceſſary for a 
he went a volunteer into the army. — The little 
regard he had for life, joined to his natural impe- 
tuoſity, hurried him into the thickeſt dangers, and 
he e e pen men ane 
of D Dettingen. nt: Pi G10 111% 2 


Ax old officer, whe had been an acquaintance 
of his father s, ſaw and knew him on his firſt co- 
ming into the camp; and, having heard the ſtory 
of his misfortunes, offered him all the ſervices in 
his power; but Leolin rejected every thing that 
might afford him any advantage, and continued 


N e eee, 
himſelf. u de e Fer de Hoe . 


| Ir yas this gndlman, who, on the ett 
his great. age and many wounds, returning to Eng». 
after the campaign was over, brought the ac- 
count of him, who elſe perhaps might till this mo- 
FUG ment 


aà foible, which,. if: we exam 


ſeems, Was hisdarlung 


| 


ment have min van fought ba the TO 


rn. 4. . its " 34 * * 
„Dan C1 T4 95 11 11 0 
80 anxious, ſo unhappy had ſhe been from the 


time of his departure, that to hear he was no fore 
could ſcarce add to it. — The news, however 


) 
encouraged ſeveral n to make their ad- 
dreſſts to her, hich, while he was living, in any 
circumſtances, they knew would have — Vain; 
but they found his death of no ſervice to their 


fait > his memory was ſtill a rival, which all 


their efforts were too weak to ſurmoumt; to that 


- ſhe aſſures them ſnie is wedded, and te het Il 


to her laſt N contiaus conſtant, 
War now — of this Leoling bus that 


he was an honeſt, brave, and worthy man! Can 
we help.admiring; him, at the fame time” that we 
condemm him — And had not that unhappy ob- 
ſtinacy, to which he fell a n wounded at the 
ſame time the breaſt of. the generous, the ſweet El- 
mira, ſhould we not have greatly compaſſiotiated 


to che bortonn,' we 
ſhall find had its riſe from a virtue in exe! 


nz love of freedom Y iridepeadency, it 
; arid; though he 
had nothing in reality tol fear from the excellence 
of Elmira's nature, yet to know fel ebliged; 
and that there was even a poſſsbility for: her ſume 
time on other to think he was'ſo, Räd femme hut i 
it which the-greatnels of his ſpirit could not 
to bear. I am apt to believe, that had ſhe been 
reduced in the manner he was, and he been pol- 
ſeſſetl of as many mittions-as he-wigborh to tu 


ſands, he would, with the utmoſt pleaſure, have 


thrown. them at her feet, and found his groart Fe 
— 4:13 OX i of cg 
UCH 
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sven a man muſt certainly have made a very 
great figure in the ſenate, had he ever arrived at be- 
ing a member of it; and for the good of my coun- 
try, I ſincerely wiſh there were five hundred of the 
| ſame. way of thinking. — What in private life was 
his greateſt misfortune, would in a public one have 
1 him of the higheſt ſervice to the preſent | 
and-endeared his name to late poſterity. — 

No cardlſes careſſes, no penſions, — no ribbands, — no 
preferments, would « had an fy influence over a 
perſon of his principles: reſolute to ſupport the 


5 native freedor of an Bale, he 3 55 have 
0 uttered his mind withoat* reſerve; and the more 


he had been offered by a court paraſite fon his ſi- 
tence, the more warmly, had he ſpoke in the cauſe of 
liberty. — Perhaps, indeed} he might have been too 
boid, and, for his particular morti cation, have c- 

caſioned/the "Fubear Corpus act td be ſalpended ; 

but what of that ĩt e bave hurt ſome indi- 
viduals; but muſt have been of general ſervice, and 
have opened tie eyes of thoſe, who, more through, 


indolence and 855 than corruption, were made 
blind. 1 


9 ſs 


—m=4 ©... 2 i. - > Joo 
_— * 1 


rt ”S » 3112 ,; 4 LAN 


80 far Fita him, in refuſing a fine, woman 
whom he loved, and who had an eftate which would, 
have put it irt his power to be of uſe. to his coun- 
try, which, Heaven knows, and he could not have 
been ignorant of, ſtands in need of ſuch ſupports; 
but-as he was Joy, Young, and the conſideration, 
of theſe things not time to make the impreſ- 
ſion ix , I cannot but pity Him, and lament 
the loſs which the public have in a friend 5 Wert | 
lifted to ſerve the: common intereſt, | 


it 
e 


Ar. the ybung and Ae ee e 26s 
advocates for the 14 BY on, I know, cannot 
find in their hearts to give Ul — as to the 
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conſideratigns * have menti they will, have 
indeed but HE y little weight, w Nh, She The 
grieſs of E ig will be accounted infinite more 
conſequence, and he will be LF 64G . as a man 
of a N e and barbarous ſoul, nn to Brea a his 


ag could forſake a lady that ſo * 
made him ſuch condeſcentions. 


there was ſomething cruel in ned effefts of bis _ 
cannot help yindicating the 


haviour to her, yet 
cauſe ; and I think 1 cannot do it more effectually, 
than by ſetting a character of a quite oppoſite na- 
ture in the ſame point of light with him. I hit 
is beſt illuſtrated by being near to black; and the 
rough diamond, which at pref, ent appears of ſo 
lietle value, will riſe in a more juſt eſtimation hen 
placed near a common pebble. . 
CLEOPHIL ; is what the world calls a 2 
eman; he is tall, well made, has a gay and 
vely air, a good fancy i in dreſs, dances to perfec- 
tion, tells a thouſand ; recable W and. Very 
entertaining in converſation. 


BELLIZ A. the 0 al 3 of a late — 7 
e 


eminent tradeſmen i in the city, was the object of 
his Flame; for though he was the moſt Klan 
man imaginable among all the ladies he came in 

3 4 any rich, yet to this alone he made his 45 


— It is certain, indeed, that nobody could 


9 the choice he made of her; z for, beſides 
the large Fortune it was expected would be giv 
her by her father, ſhe had 2000l. left by her g 
— which was entirely at her own dif 


Her wealth; however, was the kaſt motive 42 that 


05 ber n 
eber ber to have NES! wit, V Ss ; 
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any definitive anſwer, either the patience of the lc 
"ff Vor. I. N G > : 
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nature, and all the accompliſhments that can at- 
tract both love and reſpect ; and as for thoſe of 
the other, there are few that fee, without feeling 
for her ſomewhat more than bare admiration. 
NEVER was a more paſſionate lover, to all ap- 
pearance, than Clzophi/ ; he ſeemed jealous even of 
the hours allowed for repoſe,” becauſe: they de- 
prived him of her preſence; and would ſometimes 
encroach on them by bringing muſicians under 
her window, to ſerenade her with ſongs, either' of 
his own compoling, or which he pretended were ſo. 


SHE was extremely young, ignorant of the arti- 
fices and inconſtancy of mankind, and as the per- 
ſon of this admirer was agreeable to her, readily 
believed all he ſaid, and returned his profeſſions | 
with the moſt tender and ſincere ones on her part: 
— nothing ſeemed wanting to complete their mu- 
tual felicity but her father's conſent, whom ſhe 
was too dutiful to diſobey, and could not yet ob- 

vg E 12 


tain. | 
THE old gentleman had an idea of Cleophil very 

different from what his daughter had entertained ; 

— he looked on him as a man who had too much 


regard for intereſt to be ſo much in love as he pre- 


tended : — he, had a penetrating judgment, and ga- 
lily diſcovered a great fund of 9 — 3 and 
that arro and hypocriſy were hid beneath the 
ſpecious ſhew of honour, generoſity, and tender- 
neſs. But as he found the young Belliza gave him 
the preference to all Who had made offers of the na- 
ture he did, he would not ſuddenly thwart her in- 
clinations, but only ſeemed to delay what indeed 
he was very unwilling ſhould come to paſs. He 


i nagined, that by repeated prolongations of giving ' 


ver 
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ver would be worn out, or his daughter find ſome- 
thing in him which might give her cauſe to alter 
her preſent favourable opinion: — he wiſely con- 
ſidered, that all youth is headſtrong, and that what- 
ever bent it takes, oppoſition only ſerves to ren- 
der it more obſtinate and blind to conviction ; and 
though the temper of Belliza, in other things, 
might-render her an exception to this general rule, 
et he knew not how far ſhe might be tranſported 
y her paſſion to act in a different manner from 
what any other motive could have excited her to 
do. He therefore thought, by neither ſeeming to 
contradict or approve her deſires, to give her an 
-opportunity of diſcovering, herſelf, what would 
not perhaps have gained the leaſt credit with her 
from any other perſon. - i ee 


Tux indifferent opinion he had of Cleophil, and 
his knowledge of human nature, which can ſel- 
dom carry on a courſe of deceit for any long time, 
without elapſing into ſomething that betrays it- 
ſelf, made him not doubt but this would happen; 
as indeed it did, but by a way little foreſeen, or 
even apprehended by him. 
Hs had at that time two ſhips of his own at ſea 
very richly laden, the return of which he was daily 
expecting, when the melancholly news arrived that 
the one was wrecked, and the other taken by the 
| Spanterds : — ſeveral others alſo, in which he had 
conſiderable ſhares, met with the ſame fate, ſo that 
his credit, as well as his ſpirits, was very much 
funk : — bills came thick upon him, and he ſoon 
became unable to diſcharge them; a ſhock, which 
in the whole courfe of his dealing he had never 
known before | Belliza, in this exigence, intreated 
him to accept of her 2000 J. but he refuſed it, tell. 
ing her he knew not but his other ventures 41m 
| mig 
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. might be as unſucceſsful as the laſt had been, and 

r 115 the ſum ſhe Was miſtreſs of would be inca- 

— pable of doing him any real ſervce, and it would 

— add to his misfortune to think, that for a ſhort re- | 

b ſpite for himfelf, he had involved her in ruin with | 
Tus did not ſatisfy the dutiful and tender] | 

a a 20% Me e preſs him | 

n with the utmoſt ardency not to reject her fait, till 

0 he at laſt aſſured her that the demands on him were 

0 ſo large and numerous, that leſs than 4000 /. would 

n not preſerve his credit till the time in which he 

d might reaſonably hope to hear from Hamburgh, 

er Turty, and ſome. other places where he trafficked. 

| — She then propoſed to break the matter to Cleo- 

Phil, who ſhe knew had a conſiderable ſum in the 

id bank, and doubted not but he would be glad of 

1 ſuch, an opportunity to ſhew the love and reſpect 

e, he had for their family. . 

t- f b 

13 Tus father coolly anſwered, that ſhe might do 

or as ſhe thought proper, and that if the young gen- 
tleman obliged him in this point, he ſhould'take 

| all the Se he could not to let him be a loſer. 

ly IT was not that he imagined his daughter would 

nat have any ſucceſs in this negotiation that he per- 

he | mitted her to attempt it, but becauſe he was willing 

ad ſhe ſhould put a friendſhip, ſhe had ſo much confi- 

1 dence in, to the teſt. eee 

on HavinG obtained his permiſſion, ſhe ſent im- 

ich mediately for her lover, and in a few words related 

ver to him the preſent occaſion there was for her fa- 

ted ther to be ſupplied with ſo much ready caſh, and 

ell- then added, that as ſhe was in poſſeſſion of no more 


od G 2 than 
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than half the ſum rec 50 ſhe di not doubt 
he would lay down the other : or 


i. Ay ſhe had no anxiety , in, m keins this rep 
becauſe aſſured in her own mind of its be ng ST 
co ver . of examining his countenance 
while ſhe was ing; Which it ſhe had, it would 
have been eaſy 9988 to Teide . e that 
was in it. —All the rapture. with. Which E flew 
to receive her commands was now! no more, and 
in its place was ſubſtituted an air of diſtance hixed 
with ſurprize. — When ſhe had done ſpeaking, he 
told her, he was extremely ſorry for her father 
misfortunes, but doubted not, as he was a man v 
much beloved among the perſons he dealt with, 
they would have patience with him till he could 
hear from abroad, and would adviſe him rather to 
make trial of their good - nature, than put himſelf 
to wy ſtraits for the . to pay them imme⸗ 
diately. 


How, Cleepbil ! cried ſhe, quite thunderſtruck 
to hear him ſpeak in this manner, do you call it 
ſtraits to make uſe for a ſhort time of what his own 
daughter, and a perſon who has pretended he wiſhes 
nothing more than to be his ſon, have it in- their 
power to rt Bath him with ! — Sure he e 
to demand all we can do to ſerve him! 


We All 5 15 


No doubt a vg madam, anſwered ti! ſtill 
more reſerved, and I ſhould rejoice in any oppor- 
tunity to oblige him, but I am under an unfortu- 
nate engagement never to lend money on any ac- 
count whatever : — my father at his death exacted 
an oath from me, which there is no poſſibility of 
my diſpenſing with, nor 20 I believe you will de- 


ſire it of me. 


— 


No 


No, 2 A. = jlmoſt burſting with 
inward rage and grief, you never ſhall be perjured 
1 my requeſt: too much already you are fo in 

RT vows you have, made of ee and 


alable VE: Fan) 


Hz * ſomesfaint efforts to convince her of | 
the ſincerity of his paſſion ; but ſhe eaſily ſaw they 
were but words of courſe, and ſuch as no man 
could well avoid ſpeaking toa woman he had ever 
pretended to _—_ and 3 1 to chem 
ens N 


As he Sund now there was no probability of 
lier being miſtreſs of B fortune, which as it proved 
was the chief motive of his addreſſes, he was not 
at all concerned that his excuſes had no greater 
effect upon her; and though when ſhe told him ſhe 
was aſhamed to remember that ſhe ever had an 
confidence in him, or regard for him, he 4 5 
that when, ſhe ceaſed to think well of him, he 
ſhould be the. moſt miſerable of mankind ; yet his 
eyes, and the accent of his voice ſo. little 3 
ponded with his words, that what he ſaid ſcemed 
rather meant in . than reality. 


In fine, they. entirely broke off : — ſhe oblged 
him to take back all the preſents he had made her, 
and the letters ſhe had received from him, and de- 
e he e thoſe ſhe hag ſent to him as 
oon as po At parting, to preſerve the fine 
gentleman, as he thought, he Alectes an nt, of 
grief, which, as ſhe eaſily ſa through, ſhe but the 


more deſpiſed him *. — for his fake almoſt the 
whole ſex. | 


Atty 135" 


Now will I ap e 1 1 to thoſewho 33 3 
leaſt n to excuſe the behaviour of my Yelp 


G 3 hero, 
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hero, if the character of Leolin is not amiable when 
e . with that of Clophil. — Belliza indeed 

fs unhappy than Elmira, becauſe the mean- 
neſs of ſoul eh ſhe diſcovered in her lover, gave 
an immediate cure to the inclination ſhe had for 
his perſon; whereas the true greatneſs of Lealin's 
way of thinking & pr eſerved a'laſting tenderneſs in 
his miſtreſs, which made her partake'in all his ſuf- 
ferings, and eyen continue deyoted to his memory 
when himſelf Was no more. — But to return: — = 


WEN the father of Bala thought! his dairy 
moſt deſperate, and there ſeemed not the leaſt pro- 
bability of his bein yo es retrieve himſelf, hea- 
ven, ty an unexp , ſent him relief, — A 
brother of his, who dd ived a long time in the 
Eaſt-Indies, and by his honeſt induſtry and fruga- 
lity acquired a large fortune, died without iſſue, 
and left him the ſole heir of all his wealth. — The 
news arrived juſt as a ſtatute of bankruptcy was 
about to be taken out againſt him, which, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of the world, made a great 
change. — He might now command what ſums be 
pleaſed ; — nobody was in haſte to have their bills 


diſcharged 3 ; — all, like Timon's friends in the play, 


endeavoured to oloſs over the errors of their former 
treatment of him, and nothing was omitted to re- 
gain that good-will from him they had dae e too 
juſtly * to loſe tor oo" | N 
CLE OH I L, above all, curſed his in Bath! 
— what: would he ngt now have done to reinſtate 
himſelf in Belliza's favour ! Belliza, now a greater 
fortune than ever, was more than ever adored by 
him. — He wrote, —he prevailed on ſeveral who 
' viſited her to ſpeak in his behalf; — he pretended 
to fall fick on her account — ordered i ic to be gi- 
ven out that he had many times ſmet their quarrel 
attempted 
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attempted to deſtroy himſelf ; — tried every ſtra- 
tagem,—employed every artifice, — but all alike 
in vain : —.the contempt ſhe had for him increa- 
ſed by the means he took to leſſen it, and by much 
exceeded all the inclination ſhe ever had for him 
while ſhe believed he merited it: — ſhe bleſſed the 
misfortunes which had ſhewn him to her in his 
proper colours, and made a firm reſolution never 
more to ſuffer herſelf to give credit to the profeſ- 
ſions of any man, till her father ſhould have made 
a ſufficient ſcrutiny into his character and temper, 
to be able to judge of his ſincerity. 


SHE found the happy effects of the prudent re- 
ſerve with which ſhe now behaved to all mankind, 
—dhe was in a ſhort time addreſſed by a young 
gentleman much ſuperior in birth, fortune, 
good ſenſe to Cleaphil, and had as great a ſhare of 
real affection for her as that unworthy lover had 
pretended. Her ſather approved highly of him 
tor a ſon, and ſhe could not refuſe her heart to fo 
accompliſhed a perſon, after being told by him, 
whoſe judgment ſhe was determined to rely upon, 
that ſhe could not err in doing ſo. 


THEy have been married ſomewhat more than 
a year, in which time he has made her mother of a 
fine ſon, who is the only rival either of them has 
in the tenderneſs of the other. The old gentle- 
man has received all the effects he expected from 
abroad : — they all live together in the moſt per- 
tect harmony; and the ſhort anxiety of mind they 
had endured on the ſcore of his loſſes, ſerves only 
to give their preſent happineſs a higher reliſh, 


The ſtory of this family, and many other. ſuch 
like inſtances which daily happen in the world, 
methinks, ſhould make whatever misfortunes we 

” "2 > may 
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may labour under for the preſent fit more eaſy on 


us, in the hope that while the play of life nne, 
we have yet a chance for better ſcenes,” 


I Have ſomewhere read of an ancient philo- 
ſopher, who, whenever any very ill accident befel 
him, made invitations to his friends, entertained 
them in the moſt chearful manner, and appeared 
extremely happy in his mind: — but on the con- 
trary, on the arrival of any thing for which other 
people expect congratulations, he ſhut himſelf up 
in his chamber, fafted, wept, and in his whole de- 
portment had all the tokens of a perſon under ſome 
inconſolable affliction. On being asked the reaſon 
of a behaviour ſo contradictory to that of all man- 
kind beſides, he replied, 70 75 who wonder to fee 
me merry in adverfi ſity, and fad in a more proſperous 
condition, do not conſider what fortune is, or do not 
rightly under/land the nature of that fickle deity. — 
1s fhe not ever fleeting, — ever changing, and gene- 
rally from one. extreme to the other? — How then, 
when any good befals me, can I avoid being e 
the moſt terrible apprebenfions that an adequate evil 
will immediately enſue ! — And when any miſchief 
bas happened to me, have not I reaſon to rejoice in 


the expettation that the _ e of wow neſs 


is at hand! 


| Ta x humour of this philoſopher was very ex- 
traordinary indeed, and one may juſtly far, he 
{trained the point beyond what it "will well 


yet upon the whole there is ſomewhat of reaſon 1 in 
It, ac according to Mr. Dryden, | 


God unexpected, evil unforeſeen, 


e by , 45 Fortune ſhifts the _ | 


Bur not to hone recourſe to Ape ar fie 
. to 
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to enable us to ſupport ealamities which heaven 
ſometimes inflicts on us, we ought to conſider, that 
by well bearing, them, we have the better claim to 
hope an alternative in our favour. A deſponding 
temper is, of all others, the leaſt pleaſing both to 
God and man; it ſhews a diffidence in the One, 
and to the other a want of that complaiſance which 
is due from us to ſociety. | | 


CAN any thing, if we conſider rightly, be more 
rude than to diſturb the chearfulneſs of whatever 
converſation: we come into, with a melancholly 
detail of our private misfortunes ! — They are our 
own, and ours alone, and a man ought no more to 
2 infect others with his griefs, than with his 

ES. - : 6 : = k | @, Y 


THOSE who imagine they find eaſe in complain- 
ing, are of a yery mean and ſelfiſh diſpoſition. — 
A great ſpirit is almoſt as much aſhamed of pity 
as of contempt z and a generous one will never en- 
dure to excite that ſorrow from which pity natu- 


rally flows. 


IxDpEED, where proximity of blood, or the more 
binding ties of friendſhip, afford a reaſonable ex- 
pectation of relief in any exigence of fortune, it 
would be a fooliſh pride to with-hold the know- 
ledge of it, and what they might juſtly ſuſpe& was 
owing ta a want of that confidence which is the 
only cement of a true affection, and alſo betrays 
lomewhat of a deſpondency, which it is much bet- 
ter to try every thing, depend on every thing, and: 
even cheat ourſelves into a belief of impoſſibilities, 
rather than give way to. 


FORE IGNERS will have it, that there is ſome- 
what in our climate which renders this unhappy 
Gs pro- 
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propenſity more natural to us than to any other 
nation; and I believe the frequent changes in the 
weather, and a certain bea in the air at ſome 
ſeaſons of the year, may indeed contribute grea 
to it ; but I fear there may alſo be other cauſes af- 
figned, which it lies ſolely in ourſelves to remove, 
and which, if we do not ſpeedily do, the reflections 
made upon us abroad will carry a ſeverer ſting than 
we are yet aware of. RV 


Oun climate, I fuppoſe, is the fame it ever was: 
— our hemiſphere is no more clouded with va- 
pours:—our winds no more variable than ſome ages 
paſt: — Yet I challenge any of the foreign oyes to 
produce half the number of fad Scopes of de- 


ſpondency that theſe latter ones have done. 


LE us not therefore lay the whole blame of 
thoſe unhappy actions, we daily hear of, on ele- 
mentary cauſes, nor depreciate a climate which has, 
and J hope again may be productive of the bright- 
eſt genius's, and braveſt ſpirits that ever any coun- 
try had to boaſt of. — It is not the ill afpett of the 
fears, nor the unkindly influence of the moon, has 
wrought this effect on us, but our falling off from 
the virtues of our anceſtors : — the change is in 
ourſelves ; — and while all ſeem eager to undo, or 
be undone, it is not to be wondered at, that the hor- 
rors of conſcious guilt on the one hand, and the 
contempt and miferies of poverty on the other, 
ſhould hurry many of us to deeds of deſperation. 


TRE fatal ſource of all the calamities we la- 
bour under, is an indulgence of thoſe deſtructive 
paſſions, which in their beginnings might be ag 
rooted out ; but once ſuffered to get head, not 
our reſolution will have power to ſubdue. — Ava- 
rice, ambition, luxury, and pride, are the very ty- 

rants 
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rants of the mind; they act without council, ate 
above all reſtraint, and having once depoſed reaſon 
from her e wales ren er ient to Weir 
baſeſt aims. i 

How 8 can 8 * have Sas care of 3 
anſwer to themſelves the neglect of ſo material a 
point, as not inculcating early into them an abhor- 
rence of theſe deſtructive vices! This is a duty 
which principally: belongs to parents but 'when 
other, no left i indiſpenſible, avocations deny them 
leiſure for diſcharging it. — Sickneſs, or old age, 
renders them unable, or indolence unwilling, to do 
it; the leaſt they can do is to chuſe pars Pro- 
perly qualified for this mighty truſt, - 


Few people of vondition, inde; but take care 
that thoſe they ſet over their children ſhall be ſuch 
a5 are capable of inſtructing them in all the modiſh 
accompliſhments of life; but however nece 
that may be towards procuring them a character of 
good breeding, it ought not to come in competition 
with that of good reputation. Governors and go- 
verneſſes, therefore, ſhould not ſo much be chooſe 
for their ſkill in languages, — for fencing, — dan- 
eing. playing on muſic, or having a perfect know- 
ledge of the beau-monde, as for their ſobriety, 
morality, and good conduct. — Their example 
ought to be ſuch as ſhould enforce their precepts, 
and by ſhewing the beauty of a regular life in them- 
wir make their pupils fall in love with it, and 
endeavour an imitation. 

IT were almoſt as s well, if not t entirely ſo, to 
leave a young gentleman to his own management, 
as to put him under the care of one, who, to endear 
himſelf ta him, ſhall flatter his vices, becauſe it is 
giving him a ſanction, as it were, for all the irregu- 

G 6 larities 
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Aarities he may take it in his head to commit. 
Too many * of this may be found among 


tithoſe who are at an infinite expenge in travelling 


for improvement, yet bring home little beſides the 
worſt part of the nations where they have been. 


. :WovLD people of faſhion but give themſelves 
time to reflect how great an aſcendant the very 
name of governor has over their children, they 
would certainly be more cautious on whom they 
conferred it. Methinks the ſtory. of the young rich 
Mercator, yet recent in every one's memory, ſhould 
be a warning not only to the friends, but even to 
every gentleman himſelf who is going to travel, to 

be well acquainted with the character and princi- 

ples of him who is to attend him in the above- 
| mentioned quality. EO YTUTISS 1 7527 WAY 


17 n FD SHONE 1655: ; 
Hx was the only ſon of a wealthy foreign mer- 
chant, who loſing both his parents while he was 
yet an infant, was left to the guardianſhip of two 
__ perſons, of whofe integrity his father had many 
proofs. — Nor had the young Mercator any reaſon 
2 complain of their abuſing the truſt repoſed in 
em. * | | $429 oft] 


. \ THEY uſed him with the ſame tenderneſs they 
could have done. had he been their own ſon : — 
they put him to the beſt ſchools ; — they ſaw that 
the maſters did their duty by him; and when he 
had finiſhed all that a home-education could be- 
ſtow, they thought fit to ſend him, for his greater 
improvement, to make the tour of Europe. 


2 Pak only care they now had upon their hands, 
Was to find a perſon whoſe abilities for a governor 
were well atteſted. — It is certain they ſpared no 


pains for that purpoſe, and were at lat una: 


5 G I 


7 KN A8 


* 
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ded to one who had all the appearance of a ſober 
gentleman, had travelled before in that capacity», 
and was woll acquainted both with the languages 
and cuſtoms of thoſe places which they in | 
their young charge ſhould fees: et 197 
Ir gave them a very great ſatisfaction to ima- 
gine they had found one who ſo well anſwered their 
deſires; but Mercator much more, to be under the 
direction of a perſon who, he was well convinced, 
would not be ſevere on his pleaſures. This young 
gentleman was of an amorous conſtitution, and 
contracted an intimacy with a woman, who tho” 
far from being handſome in her perſon, and of 2 
character the moſt infamous that could be, he was 
nevertheleſs fond of to a very great degree. He had 
happened to be in company with the perſon who 
was afterwards made choice of for his governor, 
at the lodgings of this proſtitute, and ſome others 


of the ſame profeſſion; and when he ſaw him with 


his guardians, tho' he had now aſſumed a very dif- 
ferent air, well remembered he was the ſame with 


whom he had paſſed more than one night in riot- 


ing and debauchery. - 
In fine, they ſoon came to a perfect underſtan· 


ding of each other; and when the time arrived 


for their departure, the complaiſant governor was 
far from oppoſing his pupil's taking this fillè de jay 
with him. N | if 


PARIS was the firſt place at which they ſtay- 


ed any time; and our young traveller was ſo taken 
up with the gaieties he found there, that he was in 
no haſte to quit it, which his governor perceiving, 
thought fit to humour him in; and. accordingly 
they took a fine hotel, lived in the moſt yoluptuous 


manner, and Marian, for fo I ſhall call the part- 


| 
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ner of the looſer pleaſures of the unhappy Mercator, 
5 I y were 
continually inventing for the g thoſe 
hours, which the careful guar — flat 
tered themſelves were NPE ina far different 
way. 


e hating walled m near a year in this man- 
ner, Mercator was ſuddenly taken fick " whether 
the diſeaſe he laboured under was: brought on him 
by his exceſſes, or by any other more ſecret cauſe, 
I will not take upon me to determine, nor do hear 
of any one that can be more poſitive; but this is 
certain, that his diſorder lay greatly in his ben and 
he was often very delirious. 


Ir is to be ſuppoſed that in one of theſe fits it | 
was that the governor wrought-on him to ſend for 
a prieſt and a notary-public at the ſame time; the 
one married him to Marian, and the other drew 
up a teſtament, in which he bequeathed that wo- 
man, by the name and title of his wife, the ſum of 
60,0007. and 40, ooo l. which was the whole re- 
mainder of his fortune, to his dear friend and go- 


vernor, as a recompence for the great care he * 
r ee N RF * 22 Gch dun 1h 


4 Tur SE were the wonk of the will, which being 
ſigned, ſealed, and in all points duly executed, in 
the preſence of ſeveral witneſſes, the teſtator, as 
having no more to do with life, or thoſe he was a- 
mong having no more for him to do, expired, as I | 
have been told, in n the moſt intolerable 1 | 


MA RIA N, i in n thoſe altered circumfianels; ſoon 
after returned to E ngland with him who ſhared in 
poor Mercutor's fortune, and whom ſhe married the _ 
moment the decency ſhe now affected in her new 
grandeur would permit. * | 

HE 
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Tux guardians, and other friends of the decea- + 
ſed gentleman, made all imaginable enquiry into 


this buſineſs, but could only receive dark hints, and 
ſuch conjectures as were not ſufficient to commence 
a proceſs upon: but with what vexation they ſee 
this wicked pair roll in their eoach- and- ſix, and 
triumph i in their guilt, any one may ain 0 
Ir wil not be- expedite 1 onid coinigent en 
this action, becauſe T have already ſaid the truth of 
the particulars is yet hid in darkneſs: what time 
may produce I know — but at preſent every one 
is at liberty to judge as they think moſt agreeable 


to the nature 2 — All T propoſe by rela- 


ting it, is to remind thoſe who have any young 


e ſerid abroad, that they cannot be too 


crutinous into the principles 'of the r mares 
ted with r of them. 0 
1 
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BOOK IV. 5 
0 ROW lorious a privilege has man above 


IV indigent, unpitied, forſaken bythe world, 

and even chained in a dungeon, can, by 
the aid of divine contemplation, enjoyall the charms 
of pomp, reſpect, and liberty! — tranſport himſelf 
in idea to whatever place he wiſhes, and graſp in 
theory imagined empires * 


1 


UNACCOUNTABLE is it, therefore, that ſorikiiy 
people find an irkfomeneſs in being alone, tho for 


never ſo ſmall a ſpace of time Guilt indeed cre- 


ates perturbations, which may well make retire- 


into any company, to avoid the agonies of 1 
ut 


* 


all other ſublunary beings! 'who, tho“ 


=> 


ment horrible, and drive the ſelf-tormented wreteh h 


* . 


. 
with their cauſes; — and fancy, tempered with judg- 
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but I ſpeak. not of | thoſe, who are afraid to reflec, 
but of thoſe who ſeem to me not to have the power 
to do it. ieh rio zz Tl n Ne eee 3p, 
ZUSITULII QF 1044 C0141 36H SME STS, 3545 
.  THERE-are, ſeyeral aner both 
ſexes, who lead lives perfectly inoffenſive, and when 
in company appear to have a fund of vivacity, ca- 
pable of enlivening all the converfation they come 
into; yet, if you happen to meet them after half 


an hour's ſolitude, are for ſome minutes the moſt 
heavy lumpiſh creatures upon earth. Ask them if 
they are indiſpoſed? they will draw] out — No, 


they are well, enough. If any misfortune has befal- 
len them: ſtill they anſwer — No, in the ſame ſtu- 
pid tone as before, and look like things inanimate, 


till ſomething is ſaid or done to reinſpire them. — 


One would imagine they were but half awoke from 
a deep ſleep, and indeed their minds, during this 


lethargy, may be ſaid to have been in a more inac- 


tive ſtate than even that of ſleep, for they have not 
ſo much as dreamed; but I think they may juſtly 
enough be compared to clock-work, which has 
power to do nothing of itſelf till wound up by 
another. R 2 


% WHATEVER opinion the orld may -have of 


. 


the wit of perſons of this caſt, I cannot helpithink- 


ing there is a vacuum in the mind; — that they 
have no ideas of their own ; - and only thro* cuſtom 


and a genteel education, are enabled to. talk agree- 


-ably, on thoſe of other people. —A. real fine genius 


can never want matter to entertain itſelf ; and 
tho' on the top of a mountain without ſociety, and 


without books, or any exterior means of employ- 
ment, will always find that within which will keep 
it from being idle: — memory and recollect ian will 


1 


bring the, tranſaions of 20% times to view 4. 
obſervation. and diſcernment point out the - preſent 


* ab 


ment, 


- 
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ment, anticipate the future. — This power of con- 
templation and reflection it is that chiefly diſtin- 
guiſhes the human from the brute creation, and 
proves that we have ſouls which are in reality ſparks. 
of that Divine, Omniſcient, ene e 
whence we all boat to be rive. 


Tux Nee Wird an 8 fociety bs 
ſtows are indeed the moſt elegant we can taſte; but 
even that company we like beſt would grow inſipid 
and tireſome, were we to be for ever in it; and to 
a perſon who knows how to think juſtly, it would 
certainly be as great a mortcmtan never to be 
alone, as to be always alien dee | 


Cee e in effect, . furniſhes — 
ter for contemplationʒ —— it exhilerates the mind,; 
and fits it for reflection afterward. — Every new 
thing we hear in company raiſes in us new ideas in 
the cloſet or on the pillow; and as there are few; 
people but one may gather ſomething from, either 
to divert or improve, a good underſtanding; will, 
like the induſtrious bee, ſuck out the various ſweets,; 
and digeſt them in retirement. But thoſe who are 
perpetually hurrying from one company to another, 
and never ſuffer themſelves to be alone but when 
weary nature ſummons them to repoſe, will be 
little amended, tho' the maxims of a Seneca were 
to be delivered to thu: 8 ay che ee, a 
quenee'of a Tail.” 33 1938577 t equal 
= 02 gc 
Bur not to be more * — is not the worſt 
miſchief that attends an immoderate averſion ta 
ſolitude. — People of this humour, rather than be 
alone, fly into all company indiſcriminately, - and 
ſometimes fall into ſuch as they have reaſon to re- 
pent their whole lives of having ever ſeen; for — 
tho not poſſibly reap any advantage 2 * 
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the. good, their reputations muſt certainly, and 


perhaps their morals and fortunes too, will ſuffer 
very much from the bad; and where we do not 
give ourſelves leiſure to chuſe, it is rarely we hap- 


- 


er number, and alſo leſs eaſy of acceſs to thoſe 
whoſe characters they are unacquainted with, 


Many young perſons of both ſexes owe their 
ruin to this one unfortunate propenſity of loving 


to be always in company; and it is the more dan- 
gerous, as nobody takes any pains to conquer it in 


themſelves, but on the contrary are apt to miſtake 
it for a laudable incknation, and look on thoſe who 
preach up the happineſs of a more retired life, as 


phlegmatic and vaporiſh. — I doubt not but I ſhall 


paſs for ſuch in the opinion of many of my readers, 
who are too volatile to conſider that it is not a 
ſullen, cynical, total avoiding of ſociety that I re- 
commend, but a proper love of ſolitude 'at | ome 
times, to enable us to reliſh with more pleaſure, as 


well as to be eſſentially the better for converſation | 


at others, and alſo to ſelect ſuch for our cc 
as may be likely to anſwer both theſe ends. 


Non is it only where there is a difference of ſex, 
that I think youth ought to be upon its guard; 
the 'dangers in that caſe are too — — 
to ſtand in need of any remonſtrances, and yet per- 


haps are not greater than others which both maß 


happen to fall into among thoſe of their own. — 
Are not almoſt all the extravagances, parents with 
fo much grief behold their children guilty of, ow- 


ing to ill-choſen company? — Great is the privi- 


lege of example, and ſome are ſo weak as'to think 
they muſt do as they ſee others do. — The fear of 


ing laughed at has made many a young gentleman 


un into vices to which his inclination Was at firſt 


averſe; 


on the former, as they are infinitely the ſmal- 
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averſe; hit alas! by habitude become more plea- 
ſing to him: he has in his turn played the tempter's 
part, and made it his glory to ſeduce others as him- 
ſelf had been ſeduced. It is this love of 8 
more than the Grerfioas Tone) in the bills, 
that makes our ladies run ing in troops every 
evening to maſquerades, pelle N aſſemblies in 
winter, and in the ſummer to 7 au hall, 1 
Cuper's Gardens, Mary le bon, Sadler Malu, both 

old and new, Goodman S-Fields, and CO other 
ſuch like places, which' in this a uxury ſerve 
3 decoys to draw the thoughtleſs pk 1 8 to- 
gether, and, as it were, prepare the way for other 
more vicious exceſſes: for there are, and of con- 
dition too, not a few (as T am informed b uy Gne- 
nes who prefide over midnight revels) ing 
with no other intention than to partake rue r. 

an innocent recreation, are prevailed upon by the 
love of company, either to remain in theſe houſes, 
or adjourn to fome other place of enterainment, till 
the ſweet harbinger of day, Aurora, awakes, and 
bluſhes to behold the order of nature thus perverted; 
nor then perhaps would ſeparate, did not wearied 
limbs, heavy languid eyes, and dirty linnen, remind 
them of repairing to their reſpective habitations, 
where having lain awhile, they riſe, dreſs, and 
again in queſt of new companys and r new w amuſe 
ments. 


Heaven foibia,: and I: am fir from fupyeſting 
that to run ſuch lengths as theſe ſhould be common 
to all who hate retirement and reflection: fortune 
8 ſometimes kinder than our endeavours merit,and 


5 not throwin ng wo temptations in our way, ren- 
sn 


_ our care of no worſe conſequence than 
being deprived of thofe folid pleaſures which flow 
from a conſciouſneſs of having behaved. according 

to the dictates of honour and reaſon. 8 
UT 
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4 —— ſuppoſe we e allowances to a few 
e very, young and gay, eſpecially the beautif 
and high-born, who, by a miſtaken fondneks i 
their parents, from the moment they were capable 
of underſtanding what was ſaid to them, heard no- 
thing but flattery, and are made to believe. they 
came into the world for no other purpoſe than to 
be adored and indulged, what can we ſay for thoſe 
who had a different education, and are of riper 
years — How little excuſe is there for a gadding 
matron, or for a woman who ought to have the 
care of a houſe and family at heart! — Hoy odd 
a figure does the. mother of five or fix children 
make at one of theſe nocturnal rambles; and how 
ridiculous is it for a perſon in any trade or, avoca- 


tion, to be, or;affect to be, above the thought of all 


cxconomy, and make one in every party of pleaſure 
that preſents itſelf? Vet ſuch, as theſe are no pro- 
digies. — All kinds of regulation and management 
require ſome ſmall reflection and receſs from com- 
pany, and theſe are two things ſ terrible to ſome 
people, that they will rather ſuffer every, thing to 
be ruined, then endure the fatigue of thoughts... 


A yYouns widow of my acquaintance, rich, 
beautiful, and EY N + 
neſs of her weeds, before the ventured to take for 
a ſecond husband a man, who, had ſhe once con- 
ſidered on what ſhe was about to do, ſhe would 

- have found had no e could promiſe 

der any fcity with him. —He had not been. mar 
ried a. month before he loaded her with the moſt 
groſs abuſe, turned her innocent babes out of doors, 
and affronted all her friends who came to reaſon 
with him on the injuſtice and cruelty of, his beba- 

. Jour: — The mente ae had taken 
"Reed, but little merited, compaſſio n for the event; 
but the Fectnels of diſpolifion, wich whahyhe a 

1 Wa 
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aways treated" MI who kitbwy her, rendered it im- 


poſſible not to have a fellow-fecling of the calami- 


ties ſhe laboured under. A particular friend of 
her's, however, took one day the liberty of Aſking 
| how ſhe could throw RY erſelf on à perſon fo 
every way VEE her? To which' the 
made this ſhort, but fincere be e h'! ſaid the, 
. Re td lie ahne. To this the othef 
might Have returned) that The could not be Tad to 
be alone, who Had à midther* to adviſe; and three 
ſweet children to divert her moſt melancholly 
hours; but this would have been only adding to 
ber affliction, and her condition, being now irreme- 
dible, required conſolatien. an 


* f 31 1390 301! bil Hot 4 {| 4 
Prnpik bs tis rela Wis Wort derall Er the 


misfortune her inadvertency had brought upon 
her, may give her ſome palpitations which I ſhould 
be ſorry to'occaſion 3 but as ſhe is 4 much-lamen- 
ted inſtance of the danger to which, any one ma 
be ſubjected through want of a due reflection, 


1 [ 4 
14 0 4 
| De! 141 


mut e e e ee 


others. 
3 Sa e +435 


Warn thisinunoderate deſite of comiuny te 
mains in perſons of an advanced age, tho? it threa- 
tens leſs miſchief, is more ,ridiculous than in the 
younger ſort.” I know ea lady, who, by her own 
confeſſion, is no leſs than ſixty-five, yet in all that 
long length of time has treaſured up nothing in-her 
mind wherewith ſhe can entertain herſelf two mi- 
nutes, — She has been a widow for ſeveral years, 
has a jointure ſufficient to ſupport a handſomè equi- 
page, is without children, or any other incum- 
brance, and- might live as much reſpected by the 
world as ſhe is really contemned, could ſhe prevail 


Sita od," 


on herſelf to reflect what ſort of behaviour would 
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be moſt becoming in a woman of her age and cit. 
cumſtan ces. b 


Bur inſtead of living in a reg. 
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elt gad of 0 
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lar decent man- 
ner, ſhe roams from place to place, hires lodgings at 
three or four different houſes at the ſame time, lies 
one night at St. 7ames's, another at Covent-Garden, 
a third perhaps at WW2/min/ter, and à fourth in the 
City: nor does ſhe look on this as a ſufficient 
variety: — ſhe has at this moment apartments at 
Richmond, — Hammerſmith, — Kenſington, and 
Chelſea, each of which ſhe viſits two yr three times 
at leaſt every month; fo that her time is paſſed in 
a continual whirl from one home to another, if any 
can be juſtly called ſo: but it ſeems as if ſhe had 
an averſion to the very name ; for the rooms ſhe 
pays for, ſhe dwells in the leaſt, ſeldom eats in any 
of them, and forces herſelf as it were into thoſe of 
other people, where, ſhe fends in a ſtock of provi- 
fron ſufficient for the whole family, in order to 
purchaſe for herſelf a welcome. But as people of 
any figure in the world would not accept of ſuch 
favours, and thoſe of good ſenſe not endure to be 
deprived of the privilege of thinking their own 
thoughts, and entertaining their own friends, it can 


be only the extremely neceſſitous, or thoſe who 


have as little in their heads as herſelf, that will ſub- 
mit to have their lodgings and time taken up in 
this manner, „ , 


Poonx woman! How does ſhe laviſh away a 


handſome income ! — How forfeit all pretenſions 


to good underſtanding and good breeding, merely 


for the ſake of being permitted to talk as much 3s 
ſhe pleaſes without contradiction, and being never 
alone but when aſleep! ] have been told by thoſe 
who are to be depended upon, that the moment ſhe 


ts out of bed, ſhe runs with her ſtays and petticoats 
| into 
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into the next neighbour's chamber, not being able 
to live without company even till ſhe is dreſſed. 


THERE are people ſo uncharitable, as to be- 
lieve ſome latent crime hangs heavy on the minds 
of all thoſe who take ſo much pains to avoid being 
alone; but I am far from being of that number: 
it is my opinion, that neither this old rattle I have 
mentioned, nor many others who act in- the-ſame 
manner, ever did a real hurt to any one. — Thoſe 
who are incapable of thin#ing, are certainly inca- 
pable of any premeditated miſchief ; and, as I have 
already faid, ſeem to me a ſet of inſenſibles, who 
never act of themſelves, but are acted upon by 
others. JFFͥͥuwT JETTY 

BEFORE one paſſes ſo cruel a cenfure, one ſhould 
certainly examine, I mean not the lives and'charac- 
ters, for they may deceive us, but at what point of 
time this averſton to ſolitude commenced :—if from 
childhood, and ſo continued even to the extremeſt 
old age, it can proceed only from a weakneſs in 

the mind, and is deſerving our compaſſion; but if 
from taking that ſatisfaction in contemplation and 
retirement, which-every reaſonable ſoul finds in 
it, one ſees.a perſon has turned to the reverſe, — 
ſtart, even while in company, at the bare mention 
of quitting it, and flies ſolitude. as an houſe on 
fire, one may very well ſuſpect ſome ſecret crime 
wrought ſo great a tranſition, and that an 
converſation, tho the moſt inſipid and worthleſs, 
ſeems preferable to that which the guilty breaſt can 
turniſh to itſelf. : | | 


5 
I am well aware that there is another motive, 
. beſides either a want of power to think, or a con- 
ſciouſneſs of having done what renders thought a 
pain, that induces many people to avoid being a- 
one 
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lone as. much as poſſible; and that is, when the 
mind is oppreſſed with any very ſevere affliction. 
— To be able to refle& on our misfortunes, goes 
a great way towards bearing them with that forti- 
tude which is becoming the dignity of human na- 
ture; but all have not courage to do it, and thoſe 
who have, would fink beneath the weight of grief, 
: bre _ to FORE the. RO of Loy occa- 
ioned it. | 1 


| Furs I am Conſibles 3 is 1 5 of many who 
paſs for perſons of good underſtanding, and the ex- 
cuſe is allowed by the g Om of the world en a 
reaſonable one; but yet I muſt beg their par 
when 1 ſay, that whatſoever ſhare of fine Tents = ; 
may ſhew in other things, , they betray a very great 
: deficiency in this. — The relaxation which noiſe 
and hurry may afford, is but ſhort-lived, and are 
ſo far from removing that burthen which the ſpi- 
rit labours under, that they afterward d make it oy | 
with double weight. 


Sous: are ſo madly ſtupid; as ; to + 
the thoughts of one evil, by running into others of 
perhaps worſe conſequence,—l mean that of drink- 
ing, and ſome other exceſſes, equally , pernicious 

both to fortune and conſtitution ; but how falſe a 
relief this gives, I need wy 0 to tals who | 
have made the trial. 


Woulp ſuch people be KT upon to make 
a little reflection before it is too late, they would 
certainly have recourſe to more ſolid conſolations: 
— Would not the works of ſome of our moſt ce- 
lebrated poets divert a melancholly hour much 
more than all the rhodomontades of a vague idle 
converſation! Would not the precepts of philo- 
ſophy, of which ſo many excellent treatiſes — 


— 
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been wrote, give them more true courage than all 
the bottle can inſpire ! — And above all, would 
not the duties of an entire ſubmiſſion and reſigna- 
tion to the Almighty Diſpoſer of all things, ſo often 
and ſo ſtrenuouſſy recommended, be infinitely more 
efficacious to quiet all perturbations of the mind, 
than any vain amuſements of what kind ſoever! 


Ir is not that I would perſwade any one to a 
continual poreing over books; too much reading, 
though of the beſt authors, is apt to dull the ſpi- 
rits, and deſtroy that attentipn which alone can 
render this employment profitable. A few good 
maxims, well digeſted" by reflection, dwell upon 
the memory, and are not only a remedy for pre- 
ſent ills, but alſo a kind of antidote againſt any fu- 
ture ones that fate may have in ſtore 


Bur it may be ſaid, that this advice can only 
be complied with by perſons of condition; and as 
for the meaner part, it cannot be imagined that 
they have either time or capacities to enable them 
to 1 themſelves by ſuch rules: this indeed 
muſt be allowed; but then it muſt alſo be allo w- 
ed, that they can the leaſt afford to waſte what 
time they have in ſuch fruitleſs attempts as they ge- 
nerally make uſe of for forgetting their cares; and 
as to their capacities, we are to ſuppoſe that every 
one underſtands the trade or buſineſs to which he 
has been bred, and in my opinion, nothing is more 
plain than that an induſtrious application to that 
would be his beſt relief for any vexation he is in- 
volved in, as well as the ſureſt means of avolding 
falling into others rei % bog 
Upon the whole, it denotes a mearmeſs of ſoul, 
not to be forgiven even in the loweſt rank of p- 
ple, much leis in thofe of a more refined gdueation, 

Vor. I H when; 


— 
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| Book 4, 
when, to ſhun the remembrance of perhaps a tri- 


. Aing affliction, they ruſh into irregulari 

of which their — 4 might inform ———— 

productive of greater ills than any they yet had to 
lament; and is ſo far from affording any relief, 

that it ſerves only to give new additions to their 


former diſquiets, according to the poet, juſtly de- 


ſeribing this fever of the mind, 


J ; Le | "> -1q 612 4 
A they toſs, and turm about their fæverib 
will, 1 5 


A ben all their eaſe muſt come by bing fill | 


But what can be more amazing, than that perſons, 
who have no one thing on earth to incommode 
them, ſhould not be able to take any pleaſure in 
contemplating on the tranquility of their ſituation 
Let ſo it is: there are thoſe in the world, and 


in the great world too, who being poſſeſſed of 


every thing they can wiſh, and frequently much 
ow N ihe they deſerve or could — ex · 
pect, ſeem altogether inſenſible of the benefits they 
receive from heaven, or any obligations they mgy 
have to man. — This, - methinks, is an indolence 
of nature which can never be too much guarded 
againſt; becauſe whoever is guilty of it becomes 
ungrateſul and unjuſt without knowing he is fo, 
and incurs the cenſure of all Who axe acquaint 

with him for omiſſions which himſelf is wholly 
ignorant of, and if he were not ſo, would perhaps 
be very far from meriting. 3 e e 


Tut beautiful and noble widow, who is fo 
good never to fail making one in our little ſocie- 
ty, was inclined to impute this thoughtleſs beha- 

viour. in many people to the negligence of thoſe, 
ho having the care of their edutation, did not 
inſpire them with proper notions of ry: = 


*. 
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there is for e to enter ſometimes into 
themſelves: ag . all againſt her in this 
point, and ſhe was eaſily convinced, that though 
this was certainly a duty incumbent on all who had 
the government of youth, yet without ſome ſhare 
of a natural bent that way, no leſſons would be 
effectual; and that where the ſpirits were too vos 
latile, any confinement, though for never ſo ſhort 
a ſpace of time, would rather mope than render 
them profitably ſerious. * tet's 


Bor after all that has, or can be ſaid, the world 
is more inclinable to excuſe this defect than an 
other I know of: — a perſon who loves to be al- 
ways in company, and accept of any ſort rather 
than be alone, is accounted a good-natured harm 
leſs creature; and though it is impoſſible they can 


be magnified for any extraordinary virtues or qua- 


lifications, hat they loſe in reſpect is for the moſt 
part made up with 40 — They have rarety any 
enemies, and the reaſon. is plain, they are gene- 
rally merry, never contradict whatever is ſaid or 


done, nor refuſe any thing that is afked of them: l 


— people of a middling underſtanding” like cheir 
converſation; — the moſt weak are in no ae o 
them; and the wiſeſt will fometimes ſuffer them 
ſelves ta be diverted by them: in fine,” every 
body is eaſy with them, and how eafy they are to 
1 in all events there are innumerable in- 

ES, | - £5) If 


1911 rt ii 

BE LINDA is deſcended of a good 
among the gentry, is agreeable without being a 
beauty, and has ſomewhat of a ſparkle in her con« 


verſation, which with many people paſſes for wit y 


for as ſhe never gives herſelf the trouble to chin 
what ſnie is about to ſay, but ſpeaks all that comes 
into her head, ſome * things frequently 

a 2 fall 
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fall from her, which, being reported afterwards in 
other companies, ſerve, in this undiſtinguiſhing 
age, to eſtabliſh her character. — She came very 
early into the great world, and her youth and a 
new face were ſufficient to make her be taken no- 
tice of by Rinaldo, as his quality was to make her 
pleaſed and vain of his addreſſes; but that great 
perſon looks upon it as derogatory to his dignity 
to attach himſelf to any particular miſtreſs, ſo that 
the amour between them continued no longer than 
juſt to ſay there had been one. | | 


Some women would have been inconſolable to 
find themſelves no ſooner gained than abandoned ; 


their pride, if not their love, would have made 
them regret the loſs of ſo illuſtrious an admirer; 


but Belinda was juſt the ſame laughing, rallying, 
romping creature as before; ſhe ſeemed no more 
affected by this change, than ſhe had been at the 


reproofs given to her by her friends on the firſt ru- 


mour of hex intimacy with Rinaldo; and Lavallie, 
a man of no leſs gallantry and inconſtancy, ſuc- 


ceeded to her affection, if that kind of liking, 


which ſerves only to amuſe an idle hour, is wor- 
thy to be called ſo o. jb 


- EQUALLY gay, inconſiderate, and regardleſs of 
the cenſure of the world, this intrigue was managed 
with ſo little circumſpection, that it ſoon reached 
the ears of Manella, the wife of Lavallie, a lady 
infinitely fond of her huſband, and ſo tenacious of 
the rights of love, that even a tender þlance to any 


bother woman ſeemed the moſt unpardonable injury: 
u- 


to her. — But though ſhe had been enough acc 
tomed-to vexations of that kind, to have inured a 
perſon leſs vehement in her paſſions to have borne 
them with more patience, and the little advantage 
ſhe gained over him, by publiſhing all the diſcove- 
7 ies 
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ries ſhe made of his amours, might have made her 
ſee that it would have been greater prudence in 
her to be ſilent; yet the greatneſs of her ſpirit 
would not ſuffer her to fit tamely down under the 


leaſt indignity offered to her love or beauty. — She 
reproached him on the ſcore of Belinda with a bit- 


terneſs, which perhaps to revenge he perſiſted in 


his intrigue with that lady much longer than his 
inclination, without having been thus provoked, 
would have prompted him to; and the rage the 
was in ſerved (being reported to Belinda) to make 
that thoughtleſs creature triumph in' the power of 
her own charms, and, inſtead of giving her the leaſt 
ſhare of ſhame or remorſe, afforded her matter of 
merriment aad ridicule# - PS. Toa 


MANELLA finding all ſhe could ſay to her 
huſband was far from working the effect ſhe de- 
fired, was reſolved to fly to any extremities to break 
off the intercourſe between him and this hated 
rival : ſhe Knew very well that Rinaldo had once 
a liking to that young lady, and though he ſeemed 
at preſent — diveſted of his former inclina- 
tions, yet ſhe imagined it might pique him to be 
told that one he had honoured with his addreſſes 
ſhould condeſcend to receive thoſe of a perſon ſo 
much his inferior ; © and therefore flattered herſelf 


that he would not fail to lay his commands on La- 
vallie to deſiſt his viſits to her, eſpecially when he 


had ſo plauſible a pretence for it as the complaints 
of a wife, 


' SHE therefore threw herſelf at his feet, informed 
him of every thing ſhe had heard, and with a 
ſhower of tears beſeeched him to exert the autho- 
rity he had over her perfidious huſband, to oblige 
him to return to his firſt vows, and not entirely 
break the heart of woman who had married him 
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more fox love than intereſt, and had never ſwerved 
even in thought from the duties of her place. 


Tux noble Rinaldo eaſily ſaw into the thing, 
but would not ſeem to do ſo; and would fain have 
rſwaded Manella there was no foundation for her 
picions, but ſhe was not to be ſo eaſily put off. 
— dhe renewed her intreatics; ſhe repeated the 
reaſons which convinced her of the injuſtice done 
her, and became ſo importunate, that he at laſt 
promiſed to ſpeak to Lavallie to be at leaſt more 
cucumſpect in his behaviour. f 


WHETHER this great perſon thought any far- 
ther on it is uncertain, bit chance and the inad- 
vertency of the parties concerned gave the jealous 
MAanella, a ſufficient opportunity to vent all her 
enfaged ſoul was full of on the perſons who had 
wronged her. TE 


Sur happened one day to go to a_milliner's 
where ſhe was accuſtomed to buy ſome trifles be- 
longing to her dreſs, and finding the miſtreſs of the 
houſe not in the ſhop, ran directly up ſtairs, where 
was. kept a kind of lace-chamber. — Though ſhe 
had been often there, and was perfectly acquainted 
with the room, by accident ſhe puſhed open the 
door of another, which being but juſt thrown too, 
without being locked, eaſily gave bo admittance, 


. and afforded a open ſhe little expected; — her 


huſband and Belinda in a ſituation, ſuch as might 
have aſſured her of their guilt had ſhe not been ſo 


_ A$STONISHMENT at finding them in that place 
for ſome moments kept her filent, as. ſhame and 
vexation to be thus caught did them; but the mil- 
liner, wha hearing the was come up ſtairs, and 
$1 fearing 


o . 
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fearing the conſequence, came running into the 
room, and was beginning to make ſome aukward 
excuſes, — ſuch as erying to Levallie and Belinda, 
— Good heaven, hout came you: here | — And you, 
madam ! to wr rm ivr e fure you" haue 
all miſtaken the apartment / nobody ever comes into 
this room but for — But for private purpoſes, infa- 


mous woman ! cried Manella, in a voice quite hoarſe 
with paſſion, which roſe with fo much vehemence. 
in her throat, as to render what ſhe faid ſcarce 
intelligible ;. then. flew at her, at Belinda, and her 
huſband, railing, ſhrieking, ſcratching, and throw 
ing „ the patch, powder- boxes, and 
every thing that ſtood upon the toilette; — till 
Lavallie, recovered: from the confuſion which the 
ſurprize of her firſt entrance had thrown him in, 
ran to her, held her hands, and told her, if ſhe did 
not behave with more moderation, he pen 
ge her to it by warlp ulage. | 


Tins — 2 _ only ſerved to giv ge fred addition 
to u t — 00/. er — 
broke — him, and flying to the window, where 


he perceived he had — ſword, inſtantly drew 


it, and made at Belinda with ſuch precipitation, 
that it was as much as Lavallie could do to fave 
his miſtreſs _ * fatal ar fete 1 
perations b e 

By 3 bac ee he dee this 
enraged amazon, though not without cutting his 
own hands in the ſtruggle. — All this time there 
was ſuch a mingled ſound of curſes, ſhrieks, cries 
of murder, and. ſtamping on the floor, as BR bg 
very alarming to thols who: beard, 165 8 


As this milliner got Aae more by her . 
date cuſtomers than her 1 and kept a houſe 


H 4 chiefly 
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chiefly for the meeting of perſons of condition, 
Rinaldo, who at that time had a new flame, and 
was come to gratify it with the beloved ſubject, 


heard this diſturbance from an adjacent chamber; 


and wholly unable to gueſs the occaſion, ran with 
his ſword in his hand to inform himſelf of the truth, 
where the noiſe directe. 


He came into the room juſt as Lavallie had 
wrenched from his wife's hand that Weapon of de- 
ſtruction, and ſeeing who was there, was no longer 
at a loſs to know what had happened; his preſence, 
however, obliged every one to more moderation, 
and Belinda took this opportunity of running a- 
way, which before ſhe could not do, the furious 
Manella being between her and the door. The 
milliner now. began to account for this accident in 
a more plauſible manner than the had done before. 
— She ſaid, that Belinda being taken with a ſudden 
faintneſs, ſhe had deſired to lye down on her bed 
in order to recover herſelf, and that ſhe being af- 
terwards buſy with cuſtomers, had not ſeen Luval- 
lie enter, but imagined that being but little ac- 
quainted with the Houſe, he had gone into that 
room by miſtake, ALE N eee en 1; 


55 r en een een Th 906, 
IAI took the hint ſhe had given, 
and proteſted, that being directed up to the lace- 
chamber, he had opened this door as being the firſt 
he came to, and ſeeing a lady lie on the bed, he 
had the curioſity to approach, in order to ſee if he 
knew her, and to rally her for truſting herſelf in 
that poſture in an unlocked chamber. A F 
drew near, continued he, I found it was Belinda, 
and alſo by ſame groans that ſhe was indiſpoſed :— 
good manners, as well as good-nature, obliged me to 
enquire how ſhe did, and as I was ſtooping towards 
the bed, that (he might hear what I had to ſay _ 
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the more eaſe, Manella came into the room with a 
rage little becoming her character, and loaded that 
innocent lady and myſelf with the maſt opprobrious 
reflections malice could inuennn gag 


ALL the time he was ſpeaking, Manella ſhook 
her head, and bit her lips till they even bled with 
inward vexation; but the preſence of Rinaldo for- 
bidding her to continue her reproaches in the ſame 
manner ſhe had done before his entrance, ſhe only 
ſaid, that heaven, who knew how greatly ſhe was 
inj 8 would, one time or other, revenge her 
cauſe. | 


THe milliner,, who knew Rinaldo had reaſon 
to be of her fide, began now in her turn to reſent 
the aſperſion Manella endeavoured to caſt upon her 
houſe, and ſaid in plain terms, that no reputation 
could be ſafe from the idle whims of a jealous wife, 
Lavallie affected to beg her pardon for the injuſtice 
his wife was guilty of to her, and curſed himſelf 
for the unhappy miſtake which had occaſioned all 
this confuſion . | in 


| KD Tit: 1H SEAS 954 KH Jaz 
 RINALDQ® was highly diverted-at-this ſcene 
in his own mind, but would not add to Manella's 
affliction, by letting her ſee how little he regarded. 
it; ſhe had, however, too much penetration not 
to perceive, that neither complaints nor reſentment 
would be of much ſervice to her in that place, and 
being almoſt ready to burſt with ſpite and rage, 
went out of the room, giving a look at Lavallieand 
the woman of the houſe, which teſtified how ill 
ſhe was ſatisfied with the ſhallow, excuſes they had 
made, and was indeed ſo diſtracted in her thoughts, 
that ſhe had almoſt paſſed the door before ſhe reco- 
vered preſence enough of mind to pay to Rinaldo 
the reſpe& his digaity demanded. Ls 
H 5 | Her 
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Hrn abſence put an end to all the conſtraint 
- they had been in ; 1 was obli to endure 


a good deal of raillery on the oecaſion from Ri- 
naldo, and afterward to double the — he al- 


ways made to the milliner, on account of the con- 


fuſion his wife had caufed in her houſe- 


Wurrnzn this eee put an end to the 
amour he had with Belinda is uncertain; but if it 


continued, it was with ſo much eaution, that the 
interviews between them 1 were never ny 2 
diſeovered. 


MANELLA finding ſhe could no bn way 
be revenged, took care to render this affair as pub- 
lic as poſfible ; ſo that Belinda met with the moſt 
ſevere reproofs from all her friends for her ill con- 
duct: yet ſo inſenſible was this unthinking lady 
either of ſname, or the prejudiee it might be to her 
intereſt, to forfeit the love and eſteem of her fa- 
mily, that though ſhe heard their admonitions 
with her ſenſual ears, thoſe of her mind ſeemed 
wholly deaf; nor could all that was faid to her 
make the leaft akeration in her deportment, or 
Ee on her to give herſelf one moment's re- 
n 8 r 


Tus with the ſame mined; wide in- 
dolence ſhe had ever behaved, did ſhe go on, laugh- 
ing, ſinging, dancing, coquetting among the gay 
world for near two years, in which time no ma- 
terial incident happened to her: the truth is, 
indeed, whatever was reported of her, fo little 
vancerned her, that her careleſsneſs blunted the 
edge of ſcandal, and had the ſame effect as not to 
deſerve it would have had: people grew weary of 
talking of what every one knew, and was made - 
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ſecret of by he perſon whoſe intereſt it chiefly 


1 


In a long eourſe of unregarded follies might ſhe 


have continued, till age and wrinkles had enforced 


that ſolitude her own prudence was too weak to 


make choice: of, had not count Loyter profeſſed a 
paſſion of a different nature ſor her than any before 


80 greatly did hb ſeem enamoured wich her, that 
he never was two hours abſent from her; and his 
quality and attachment obliged all who were looked 


upon as her former admirers to keep a greater di- 


ſtance, — Her kindred and friends were tranſported 
to hear with what reſpe& and tenderneſs the ad- 
dreſſes he made to her were accompanied; but 
their rejoieing vas very much abated, when, on 
examining her on this account, they could not find 


that he had ever once mentioned marriage to her; 


and though he ſwore ten thouſand oaths that he 
was utterly unable to live without poſſeſfing her, 
he had not made one that it was his intention to 


poſſeſs her by theſe ways which alone could do 


honour to their family. As there feemed ſome 
reaſon, however, to believe the regard he had for 
her was infinitely more ſincere than any who be- 
fore had called themſelves her lovers, they adviſed, 
nay conjured her to omit nothing in her power for 
improving it, and converting the deſigns he had 
upon her into honourable ones, if they were not 
ſo already : all this ſhe promiſed them to do, but 
thought no more of what they had faid than the 
time they were ſpeaking, and being herſelf quite 
caly in the matter, made her lover ſo too, by leav- 


ing him to do as inclination ſhould direct him. 


H 6 THIS 
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Tus behaviour was an infinite trouble to all 
who wiſhed to ſee her retrieve, by a happy mar- 
riage, the errors of her paſt life; but one more ſan- 
-guine than the reſt for her intereſt; reſolved to do 
that for her which he found there was no poſſibility 


of prevailing on her to do for herſelf, and took an 


o ity of diſcourſing with the count on this 
affair. He at firſt would have evaded all talk of 
it, and made ſeveral efforts to give a turn to the 
converſation; but finding himſelf too cloſely preſſed, 
he at laſt replied, that as Belinda and Himſelf were 


the chief perſons.concerned, and were perfectly ſh 


tisfied with each other's intentions, he thought all 
interfering between them wholly unneceſſary. 


friend of Belinda, and gave riſe to ſome expreſſions 
on both ſides, which if neither of them demanded 
not that ſatisfaction for of the other, which is uſual 
in ſuch caſes between gentlemen, there wanted 
but a very little of it. From this time, however, 
their former intimacy was broke off: Belinda 
kinſman reproached her for that levity which had 
like to have proved fatal to him; and count Loyten, 
to ſhew how little he regarded the diſpleaſure of 
any of her family, prevailed on that thoughtleſs la- 


dy to come and live publicly at his houſe. 


ALL the world now looked upon her as his mi- 
ſtreſs; and indeed how could it be otherwiſe! — 


She had an apartment ſo near his own, that they 


could with eaſe paſs to each. other without being 
known to do ſo by any of the family; — ſhe went 
abroad with him to all public places; — ſhe had the 
entire command of all his ſervants ; — ſhe did the 
honours of his table whatever company was there; 


yet was there not the leaſt mention of any marriage 
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between them: — but in ſpite of all theſe circum- 


ſtances, it is poſſible they might be innocent. 


AFTER having lived together in this manner 
till the talk of it (which never continues long on 
one ſubject) began to ſubſide, the count all at once 
declared his intention of making her his wife. 
New equipage and new habits were prepared, — 


invitations ſent to the friends on both ſides, and 


they were really married at a time when it was 


leaſt to be hoped or expecte. 


IT muſt be owned that there was ſomething ſpi- 
rituous, and at the fame time truly honourable in 
the behaviour of count-Loyter on this occaſion: 
he would not be compelled to give any definitive 
anſwer as to his deſigns on a woman of Belinda's 
character; but when he found himſelf free from 
the perſecutions of her friends, and that they had 
entirely given her over for loſt, then did he ſhew 
the ſincerity of his paſſion, and entirely wipe off 
all the aſperſions that had been caſt on her upon 
his account. | 5 


F snovLD be glad there was a poſſibility of ex- 
euſing Belinda alſo ; but, alas ſhe conſented to 
live in his houſe without any certainty, or even a 
promiſe of ever being his wife, and was, perhaps, 


not the leaſt ſurprized of any that heard it, that 


ſhe was made ſo. 


Hz change of fortune has wrought no ch 
in her humour and conduct; and as ſhe would be 
commended- for being no way elated with the 
grandeur ſhe ' poſſeſſes, ſo: muſt ſhe alſo be highly 
blamed for not remembring her honour is now the 
property of her lord, and that every light unbe- 
coming 
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coming action the 5. ne l. eee, 


him. 


_ - I BELIEVE. it would, "eur aificult. to prove, 
| that ſhe . "= wronged him in fact; but it is 
the duty married woman to behave ſo as 
not —_ man uſpected. This Belinda has ſenſe 
enough to- know, but not _— 0 remember 
that ſhe knows. | 


ADONIUS, no leſs amorous _ 223 goth 
than his brother Rinaldo, and much more endued 
with thoſe perfections which charm womankind, 
has found in the new. counteſs Loyter graces, 
which, till after ſhe was another's,. had not been 
diſcovered. by him. — The admiration he expreſles 
to have for her, and the pleaſure his converſation 
affords, are of too much conſequence to her hap- 
pineſs not to be indulged. — She forgets the obli- 
gation ſhe has to her lord, and wholly taken up 
with this new and illuſtrious lovers is ſcarce ever 
at home, but when he vouchſafes to viſit there. 
It is certain, that in the parties of pleaſure ſhe 
makes with him, her huſband frequently is one; 
yet does not his being ſeen. with them times 
take off the cenſure which their being e | 
without him at others too juſtly incurs, | 


As yet the count is under no uneafineſs on this 
fcore ; — he looks on the fine things ſaid in his 
preſence by Adonius to his wife, as proceeding only 
from an excels of complaiſance ; and imputes the 
ſatisfaction the takes in hearing them, meerly to 
the 2 vanity of her ſex; —— rambles they 

ether, to the levity of both their humours; 


Maler beingangry, often laughs at the re- 


Nor 


— 
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Nor ſo the young, the beautiful, the tender 
Amadoa ſupports the being deprived of the ſociety 
of her adored Adonizs ; — ſhe pines in ſecret, with- 
out daring to complain, and now too late regrets 
her eaſy faith, which flattered her with the hopes 
of ſecuring to herſelf fo mutable a heart. 


RuMouR will have it, that not two moons 
ſince, deaf to all conſiderations but thoſe of grati- 
fying their mutual paſſion, he ran the riſque of 
ruining himſelf for ever with thoſe on whom he 
depends, and who had betrothed him to another; 
and ſhe, of being ſhamefully repudiated by that au- 
thority whence there is no appeal; they both ven- 
turing every thing that might enſue, to be united 
to each other by a clandeſtine and unlicenſed mar- 
riage: if ſo, how great a change! — the ſacred 
ceremony. has no power to bind 'Adonizs 3; — he 
thinks himſelf under no obligations to continue 
conſtant to a wife fo much beneath him; — and 
where ſhall ſne apply for juſtice againſt a huſband, 
whom to acknowledge as ſuch, would only incur 
the diſpleaſure of thofe the would oblige! | 


Wu Ax ſad effects do giving way to any paſſion, 
though of the moſt tender kind, produce, eſpeci- 
ally in our ſex! If Amadea thinks ſhe has ſatisfied 
her virtue, in granting nothing to her lover till the 
fanction of marriage has converted inclination into 
duty; what will ſueh a marriage avail, when ſhe 
durſt not avow it? — When the very prieſt that 
joined their hands, ſhall be obliged to diſoun his 
ever having performed that ceremony between 
them; and when Adonius, whole perſeverance in 
love, and patience in enduring all that could be in- 
flicted on him, could alone obtain forgiveneſs ; and 
a ſanction for ratifying what he had „ {hall be 
ſo far from taking any ſuch meaſures, that he 2 | 

7 
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teſtify a joy in having it made void! What woe, 

"what milery what deſpair, would. then. be the lo 
. ſo every an abandoned wife! LE 13 


ALREADY — aſte of what ſhe may j juſtly 
apprehend: will infallibly arrive in his reicht at- 
tachment to Belinda; — already does ſhe feel the 
eruel ſtings of jealouſ y and —— and re- 

flects, with agonies not to be expreſſed, on the ap- 

proaching ills, which, following the dictates of a 
blind heedleſs inclination, and perhaps ſome mix- 
ture of ill-judged ambition, muſt involve her in. 


I is certain, ſhe is far from being that vain, 
wild, unthinking creature that Belinda is; yet had 
the thought j juſtly, ſhe would never have conſented 
to marry a perſon, where the character of wife muſt 
lay her under greater INCONVERIERCES,, — even 
that of ngen D 1 | 


As the exincipal .deſ of theſe Hevulations-w, 
| therefore, to correct thoſe errors in the mind, 
[ which are moſt imperceptible, and for that reafan 
l the moſt dangerous, ſuch examples are not ſet down 
but with a view. of ſhewing how 'the-want of a 
proper way of thinking in our youth involves our 
- whole future lives in misfortunes, which frequently 
no reflection can afterwards retrieve. The ana- 

tomiſts, indeed, will tell you, that where there is. 
a defect in the texture of the brain, this incapacity 
of reflection is mechanical, and conſequently irre- 
medible; but by this way of reaſoning they may 
alſo pretend, (as it is certain many do) t that all 
; vices are conſtitutional, which I never can be 
brought to allow, becauſe ſuch an opinion would 
be 1mputing an error to the Author of our for- 
mation, wholly deſtroying the doctrine of free- 
will, til in fine, lev hunan nature with the 
brutal, 


8 
q 
] 
: 
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brutal, which acts meerly by inſtinct. I grant that 
by the ſtructure of our parts we may have a more 
or leſs propenſity to good or evil, and alſo that 

the ſoul has greater power of exerting itſelf, in 

what we call reaſon, through the organs of ſome: 
people, than it has in others; yet this is in a great 
meaſure to be helped, if thoſe who have the care of 
us when young, begin the work, and we ourſelves 

carry it on afterward with that vigour and appli- 
cation Wien t equates” oe 8 


SOCRATES the philoſopher was an inſtance 
of this truth, who. being addicted to all manner of 
intemperance, gained the victory by his reaſon and 
reſolution over each inordinate paſſion, and was 
the pattern of virtue and abſtemiouſneſs. 


To know ourſelves, is by all to be the 
molt uſefuearning ;. the rſt leſions,” therefore, 
given us ought to be upon that ſubject.— The pa- 
rents or governors of children can never anſwer 
to themſelyes a neglect in this point. Youth*® 
ſhould be tried"and Rfred/anch when the favourite 
propenſity is once found out, it will be eaſy either 
to eradicate of imprave it, according as it tends to 
vice or virtues if, oo n Rom on 00, 
- . (12 d, ot bone fon: an bo lun lu 

1 uber confeſs, that where there is a kind of 
heavy ſtupidity, or what they call too much mer- 
cury in the diſpoſition, the one requires a great 
al of art to enliven, and the other no leſs to fix; 
and as they are direct eontraries, ſo contrary me- 
thods ſhould be made uſe of. — But this is a duty 
which ought not to be diſpenſed with on account 
of its difficulty, nor is perhaps ſo hard a matter as 
it ſeems, if we conſider, that to give ſpirit and 
Wvacity to the dull, nothing but c 8 


* 


/ 


| ſhould be preſented; and to the too wild and giddy, 
thoſe of the moſt ſexious. and affecting nature. 


Wͥu RR an exceſs. of gaiety and the love of 


pleaſure is predominant, the mind ſhould be early. 


ſeaſoned with the knowledge of the many diſap- 
pointments, diſaſters, and calamities, which are the 
portion of the greateſt part of mankind, — Pity 
for the woes of others, and the certainty that no 
condition or degree can aſſure itſelf with being de- 
fended from the frowns of fate, will give a more 
ferious turn to our ideas, and ſerve very much to 
abate that impetuoſity which ariſes from a. too 
cat redundancy of, fire or air in. perſons of that 
iſpoſition. | bf 


Few are ſo happy as to be compoſed of equal 
elements, therefore, what is deficient in the conſti- 
tution ought. to be fupplied * The 
earthy ſtupid, and the wotry-phlegmatic, are to be 
raiſed by exerciſe, muſic; dancing, and all ſprightly 
amuſements; as the fiery choleric, and the airy 
Eddy, are to be tempered with their contraries. 


Bur, as I have already taken notice, this me- 

thod, tho' it muſt not be omitted by the tutors, 
will fail of ſucceſs, if not ſeconded by the endea- 
vours of the pupil, when left to the management 


of themſelves; but where there is a good founda- 


tion laid by thoſe who have had the care of inſtruc - 
I. in our youth, it will be intirely our own 
— 


13 


as neceſſary for the mind as food is for the body ; 


can no prejudice to the moſt melancholly 


a little examination into the affections of the heart 
deaf 3 
| | COllr 


t, if we afterwards fall into very groſs irregu- 
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conſtitution, and will be of infinite fervice to qo 
too ſanguine. — The unhapp pp mays E — aun | 
indulging thought, bit on 

for the relief of his misfortunes, and = xs may 
be aufn n more _ by ny on ha con- 
dition. 


80 great a pleaſure do many people find i in re- 
vring ſometimes into themſelves, that they would 
not be denied that e for any other mm 
ment whatſoever. - 


I once knew a gentleman who had a wife of 
whom he was infinitely fond, and whoſe ſociety. he 
preferred to all others in the world, at thoſe times 
when he was diſpoſed for converſation ; ; — yet if 


the offered to diſturb his meditations, would grow 


quite peeviſh with her. — So valuable to him was 
the freedom of his thoughts, that he could not bear 
an interruption, even tho he knew it to be a 
of love from her who was by ſo much the deareſk 
part of hunfelf, — I J was one day at 
his houſe, when his lady thinking he had been too 
long alone, had, with a gentle force, dragged him. 
from his cloſet. I wondered to ſee him more 
than ordinarily grave, and on iring into the 
_ was anſwered by by him in delt 2 To 
ear creature, he, rebs me 0 the pleaſure 
of her love, by not permitting n an 
the bleſſings I poſſeſs in her, 9 1 


How then happens it that fuch numbers 4 
themſelves the greateſt ſatisfaction a reaſonable be- 
ing can enjoy, and which is alſo of ſuch high im- 
2 in every accident in life, that without 
it we have no power either to attain NN 
deſend ourſelves from dente evil! N * 


Bur. 


found guilty of it hall have the 


% 


Bor ſome people are ſo ignorant as to imagi 
or ſo wicked as to infinuate, that 2 
much, and are lovers of ſolitude, ſeclude themſelves, 
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not from the world, but with a view of doing ſome 


nriſchief to it. — According to the ſtations they 
are in, they are judged capable of ruminating on 


- greater or leſſer evils to mankind. They will have 


a fedentary ſtateſman to be plotting treafon either 
againſt his prince or country; — a ſteward ſtudy. 
ing new methods to enlarge his bills; — a tradeſ. 
man to impoſe upon his cuſtomers z — and ſo on, 
from the higheſt to the loweſt degree. 


. A FEW examples have, alas, but too much au- 
thorized this opinion. We have ſeen great think- 
ers who have only thought to aggrandize them- 
ſelves on the ruins of thoſe they pretend to ſerve; 
great profeſſors,.who have ſpared no pains to gain 


confidence, for no other purpoſe than to betray ;= - 


great advocates for liberty, only to inflave z — and 
great preachers up of jaſtice, only to purchaſe ſecu- 
rity: for the worſt of criminalss. 


So groſs an abuſe of the faculty of thinking is, 
indeed, turning the arms of heaven againſt itſelf, 
and forcing that ſacred reaſon, which was given 
us for a guide to virtue, to accompany us in the 
paths of vice. To think to ſuch purpoſes, I muſt 
confeſs, is infinitely worſe than. not to think at all, 
becauſe the one tends to injure and oppreſs man- 
kind in general, the other is for the moſt part hurt- 
ful only to the perſons themſelves. e 


Hrroczisv is deteſtable both to God and man; 


—we are told from an unerring mouth, that thoſe 
wes place in hell 
and ſure on earth they merit the moſt contemptible 


treatment from their fellow-creatures ! — When 
| once 
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once the maſk of benevolence and ſincerity is 
plucked from the face of the ſeeming angel, and 
the grim treacherous ſiend appears in his native ug- 
lineſs, by ſo much the more as our admiration be- 
fore was of him, will be our abhorrence of him 
afterwards.—We ſhall hate and fly him, as we once 
loved and followed him, — Every body will be 
ready to catch up a ſtone to throw at him, and no 
opportunities of inſulting him will be omitted. 

PROTEUS by fad experience is convinced, 
that all his arts are ineffectual to retrieve any part 
of that eſteem he once was happy in from all de- 
grees of people. — The beguiler can beguile no 
more. — By miſtaken meaſures, vainly aiming at 
greater homage, like Lucifer, the pride- ici 
bubble fell, at once into the gulph of endleſs in- 
famy and contempt, whence he can never to hope 
to riſe, "rug oy At Yo ils cent 2 


EVEN the very ladies take a pleaſure in giving 
him all the mortification in their power; and as 
our ſex has the privilege of ſaying whatever we 
have a mind to, without any danger of reſentment 
from the men, he often meets with the ſevereſt 
2 from thoſe who have wit enough to make 

an.” 

He was one day at cards: with ſome perſons of 
condition, when being ſeized with a ſudden vio- 
lent pain in his ſide, after diſtorting his face into 
ſeveral diſagreeable poſitions, he could not forbear 
at laſt crying out, Oh my ide — my fide | On 
which Turtilla, who was one of the company, with 
a malicious ſneer rejoined, Your fide; Proteus! I 
thought you had no fide now. Theſe words, which 
plainly alluded to his being abandoned by both par- 
ties, gave him, perhaps, an agony more e 


— 
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than that he complained of, and both together ren. 
dered him ſo peeviſh, that he replied haſtily, and 
in a tone which was'far from his accuſtomed: po. 
litenefs, — Yes, madam, and a backfidetoo. This 
an{wer, groſs as it was, gave not Tartilla the leaſt 
confuſion ; and without any heſitation, I do we 
#now that, ſaid ſhe, Bet ail the wyorld knows your 


ALL the company burſt into a loud laughter at 
this repartee, as the character of Proteus s wife 
made it no leſs juſt than ſmart, and he having no- 
thing to return to a piece of ſatire which had ſo 
much truth in it, went out of the room ready to 
burſt between ſhame and unavailing ſpite, leaving 
his fair antagoniſt to receive all the praiſes her rea- 
_ dy wit and preſence of mind deſerved. 


WHEN people of ſuch conſideration in the world 
are guilty of any notorious, indirect, or ridiculous 
actions, they can expect no leſs than to become the 
theme of every ſatiric genius: but I think the jeet 
which old Pompilius met with from his own ſon, 
on account of his being lately married to à lady 

oung enough to be his grand- daugliter, was no 
ſtinging, than that I have been relating. 


So ME little time after theſe prepoſterous nup- 
tials were conſummated, the father and ſon were 
together at an aſſembly: — ſeveral who had not be- 
fore that time ſeen old Pompilizs ſince the cere- 
mony, congratulated him upon it in the phraſes 
common on ſuch occaſions; and this the 
eonverſation on the happineſs of the conjugal 
one of the company happened to aſk the young 
gentleman, when he intended to marry ?w Really, 
fr, anſwered he, it is a thing I have not yet (given 
myfelf any trouble about; for, added W 


caſtic took the on lady Fiſh to have for. & fe 
is the fer of mother-in-law; and the only in- 
ducement I have to that, ts becauſe Imi. ht have the 
eur gen e eee 


No r even thoſe whoſe intereſt it was to pre- 
ſerve thegood-will of Pompilius, had guard enough 
over themſelves to reſtram finiling at ſo unexpec- 
ted and ſo ſevere a reply from his fon before his 
face; but thoſe who regarded neither his favour 
nor reſentment, laughed outright 3 and the old 
bridegroom, finding What he had done thus pub- 
10 licly ſcoffed at by his own blood, was in no leſs 
0 confuſion and incapacity of making any return than | 

he had once before been in, when employed to give | 
8 an account of a battle, while the dreadful roar of | 
" the cannons were ſtill in his cars, 2nd All the terrors * | 
of death before his eyes, nor could now, as then, 
10 recover himſelf from it, till more than half a do- 
* zen bottles of Burgundy (his uſual ſtint) had given 
he him freſh{ſpinits + of mh SERENE. "NR 
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” IT is certain, that of late years the family of the 1 
h | wrongheads have increaſed to. a prodivioiis number. I 
% We have ſeen ſuch things as even the very re- 1 
port of in former times would have been treated _ 
as meer fictions; and indeed all the tales that. ro- = 
mance can furniſh us with, come infinitely ſhort 
4 of many preſent characters. — We have knight- 
0 adventurers, who, like Don Quixote, when he ſpur- 
bf red Reſihiante — encounter with eee by -4 
attempting to furmount imaginary dangers, run in- 4 
5 to Ae e have hypocrites and ſelf-ſavets, 1 
ng task on the back dae e but an im- 1 
h, perfect model: we have our Thir/ites, our Pali. 1 
„ WH 45's, our Demagerus's too, in à much higher | 
* degree than ever poet or hiſtorian painted them.— | 
ic 9 | Difficult | 
I} | 
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There is no wonder, or elſe all is wonder 1 .. 


Ver to what can we imputeall thoſe miſtakes, 
miſcarriages, or thoſe cruelties, oppreſſions, un- 
natural actions, and the, innumerable train of miſ- 
chiefs, which we either bring upon ourſelves, or 
inflict on others, but to the wart of thought, or to 
thought miſapplied ! The latter J again allow to be 
of much worſe conſequence than the former; but 


as we are free- agents, and the choice is in ourſelves 


whether we will be virtuous or vicious, it would 
be a poor excuſe to ſay we dur/t not think, left we 
fue tort amiſs i rr 14 Ye 1109 


MAN was created little inferior to the angels, 
and it is his own fault that he is not very near as 
happy too. — This world is plentifully ſtored with 
every thing ſuited to the nature of his being; and, 
borne on the wings of . ſacred contemplation, he 
may alſo partake of heavenly raptures: but this 
point Lleave to the divines; for. though it is a tr 
ſelf-evident, yet there are people who chuſe ra 
to be convinced by the learning of others, than 
by the witneſſes in their own breaſts. 
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| A FRIEND of mine, who with ſome other Eng- 
liſ gentlemen was making the tour of Europe, hap- 
pened, as he. paſſed through one of the moſt wild 
and mountainous parts of France, to loſe his com- 
pany.—On his firſt finding himſelf alone, he ima- 
gined, that e rv; in a deep muling, they had 
gone on before without his obſerving them, therefore 
clapped ſpurs to his horſe in order to overtake them; 
but having rode ſome miles without ſeeing either 
any thing of them, or meeting any perſon who 
could direct him to the town where they had a- 
greed to put up for that night, he was extremely 
at a loſs, eſpecially when he came where three 
roads met :—to add to his Misfortune, there fell a 
very heavy rain, accompanied with a great wind, 
y inſomuch that he was obliged to make towards a 
- wood, which he ſaw at ſome: diſtance, to ſhelter 
himſelf and horſe from the fury of the ſtorm, 
which every moment ſeemed to gather ſtrength. 


, — . * * 


TRE intermingling boughs of the trees for 


it ſome little time defended him, but would not have 
continued to do ſo much longer, and he was be- 


ginning to give way to impatience, when on a fud- 
den he heard a human voice call to him to turn 
towards the right of a little. mount, about ſome 
twenty yar from, hull... -. 4 7: 
He has affured me, that never any mulic had 
gen him half the pleaſure as the ſound of one of 
his own ſpecies aid in that unfrequented wild, — 
He tailed not to obey the ſummons, and preſently 
perceived a man, habited like a hermit, ftand at 
the entrance of a cave beneath the mount. — The 
tempeſt did not prevent him from coming forth to 
meet his diſtrefled traveller; — he helped him to 
alight, tied his horſe under one- of the thickeſt 
trees, and then conducted him into his gloomy 
1. $ habitation, - 
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>. 
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habitation, with all the politeneſs of a firſt-rate 
courtier. ; 


Mr friend was extremely ſurprized not only 
at his reception, but at the exceſſive neatneſs of 
every thing he ſaw in his cavern, which he found 
was divided into two rooms : — the firſt contained 
a table, two eaſ chairs, a ſmall beaufet with glaſ- 
ſes, and ſome china, loaded with the moſt excel. 
lent fruits: — the other had in it only a couch, 
with a matteraſs and coverlid, one chair and a ſhelf 
of books, near which was fixed a little altar with 
a crucifix. He could not help teſtifying his admi- 
ration at the contrivance of this habitation, and as 
he ſpoke French very well, began to ask ſome que- 
ſtions concerning it, and in what manner his hoſt 
could be provided with neceſſaries, as he ſaw no 
town, nor even village near that place. 


To which the other replied with a ſmile, Gat 
his curiofity ſhould be fully ſatisfied ; but firſt, 
faid he, you muff refreſh your ſelf wi 1 fuch things 
as this homely cell affards. 


In ſpeaking theſe words, he ſp read a curious 
damaſk napkin on the table, and then ſet plates of 
pickles, . ſorts of freſh and dried fruits, fine 
manchet, fromage, and a bottle of the beſt Bur- 
gundy. In fine, a more b afternoon's colla- 
tion could not have been preſented in the moſt opu- 
lent city, than what this cavern in the midſt of an 
unfrequented wood afforded. 


THe more the ſtranger ſaw, the more he was 
ſurprized ; which the ſeeming hermit perceiving 
entertained him, while they were eating, with thi 
account of himſelf. 


Hr 
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He told him, that he was not a conſtant inha- 
bitant of the place he found him in, but repaired 
thither occaſionally, and when he was in the hu- 
mour to indulge reflection; — that he wore that 
habit, which was always held ſacred, even by the 
moſt profligate, to protect him from any inſults, in 
caſe he ſhould happen to be ſeen by any of thoſe 
wretches, who, living on the plunder of travellers, 
frequently, when purſued, took ſhelter in that 
wood; and that he was called the count de Mon- 
taubin, and had his uſual reſidence in a caſtle of his 
own about twelve miles diſtant. | 


My friend, after paying him thoſe reſpects which 
the knowledge of his quality demanded, expreſſed 
ſome amazement that he. ſhould. have occaſion. to 
take the pains to come fo far, and ſubject himſelf 
to ſo many inconveniences, meerly far the ſake of 
a retirement, which he might, doubtleſs, enjoy in 
as full a manner at home, if he was diſpoſed to let 
his inclination for ſolitude be ſignified to. his ac- 
quaintance, Dh, 27 


To which the count replied, that he perceived 
he was a ſtranger to the humour of the French na- 
tion: that what he mentioned was a thing whol- 

ly impracticable to a man of his quality: — that 
though he lived at a conſiderable diſtance from 
Paris, or any great city, his caſtle was continually 
crowded either with the neighbouring gentry, or 
perſons whe travelled that way; and that belies, 
he was married to a lady of ſo gay and volatile a 
diſpoſition, that it was impoſſible for him ever to be 
entirely alone. — To add to all this, continued he, 
{ have ſeveral children, and a numerous retinue f 
ſervants, and though I ſhould ſhut myſelf up in the 
moſt retired room I have, I could not ſtill be free 
rem interruption of one kind or other. 


12 | THE 
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THE mind, ſaid he, requires ſome relaxation as 
_ well as the body; ; and when fat wed with the hur- 

ry of thoſe pleaſures with a it ig erpected one 
ould entertain one's friends, here I retire,” give a 
looſe to contemplation, and when I have recruited 
mM y ſpirits, return again into the world, and tafte 
the joys of love and converſation with a much higher 
reliſb than if I never were alhent From Ren. | 


THe BG ge ade man could not Nene 
ing the juſtneſs ob his notion in this point, but til} 
thought it ſtrange that he did not make choice of 
ſome place where he might be leſs expoſed to acci- 
dents, than in the wildneſs of this wood; but the 
count, who it ſeems was one of the moſt com- 
plaiſant obliging perſons on earth, would not ſuffer 
him to remain in a ſuſpence, which it was in his 
power to eaſe, and therefore made no ſcruple of 
relating to him ſome es of his former life, 
which RY baniſhed- all the difficulties he had 
found in himſelf to reconcile to reaſon a behaviour 
that at firſt appeared to have in it ſo much oddity. 


Tux count in his younger years had the mis- 
fortune to have a rencounter with a nobleman, in 
which he gave him fome wounds which he knew 
not but were mortal. Beſides the law, which in 
that country is very ſevere againſt duelling, his an- 
tagoniſt was a perſon in great favour with the k1 
and he had little room to hope for mercy in ca e 
the other died. To avoid the proſecution, he 
fled from Paris, and not doubting but all houſes 
where they might expect to find him would be 
ſtrictly ſearched, he concealed himſelf in this wood, 
accompanied only by one faithful ſervant, who ha- 
ving been brought up with him, would not be pre- 
vailed upon to quit him in ſuch an extremity. | 


Hz 
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Hz aſſured my friend, that they lived for near 
three weeks on only ſuch proviſion as that deſo- 
late wild afforded; that for ſeveral days they could 
not find a brook at which they might flack their 
thirſt, ſo that the fruits they found on ſome of the 
hedges ſerved them both as food and drink; and to 
ſecure themſelves from the wolves by night, e 
frequently prowled about that foreſt, they 
obliged to take up their lodgings in the talleſt tices trees 
they could find. Nothing, he ſaid, but the _ 
tecting hand of heaven could have tnabld 
to faftain the hardſhips they were obliged to ſue 
fer. — At laſt, quite tired and worn out with de- 
ſpair, death — leſs terrible than the continu» 
ance of ſuch a life, and he ventured to ſend his 
ſervant do enquire what was become of the woun- 
ded gentleman, and at the {ame time to procure 
- ſome . where he might once more be accom- 
modated with the neceſſaries which the nature of 


— yo. =: apt; 


Tur Py hh ein biniche Mie 
that his enemy was not only recovered of the hurts 
he had received from him, but had alſo confeſſed 
that himfelf had been the aggreſſor, and laboured 
by all his friends to obtain the ſame pardon for the 
count as for himſelf; that every body expected 
it would ſoon be ſigned, and that, though it way 

not proper he ſhould appear in public till it was ſo, 
yet, as all ſearch after him was intirely over, he 
might quit that dreadful ſituation, and repair to 
the houſe of a relation, who would meet him at 
the entrance of the ene and conduct * wal 
al manner of 1 Maggs | 


"A 


Benn v thing e ding to this . 
ligence; and he had not been a week before the 
2 clemency exerted itſelf in favour of both the 


13 delin- 
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delinquents ; who then, as great friends as before 
they had been the contrary, went together to throw 
themſelves at the foot of the throne, and pay their 
grateful acknowledgements. e. 


THe count concluded his little narrative with 
faying, that though this adventure was ſo happily 
ended, the danger and the hardſhips it had invol- 
ved him in, gave a much more ſerious turn to his 
humour than he had ever known before: — that 
during his abode in that ſolitary place, he had 
found ſo much matter for contemplation, that the 
remembrance ſtil] dwelt, and ever would do fo up- 
on his mind ; and though the ideas which he now 
had demanded privacy to indulge, yet they were 
fo far from having any thing melancholly or gloomy 
in them, that they afforded him the moſt ſerene 
and perfect fatisfaction, 0 


YOU fee now, added he, the motives I have. for 
retiring myſelf ſometimes "ws the noiſe and hurry of 
the world; and as this place was my aſylum in di- 
&reſs, I cannot help having a kind of love for it, and 
think I ought in gratitude to make it the ſcene of my 
more pleaſing meditations: — I therefore made this 
cavern be cut out of the mount, — furniſhed it as you 
fee, — provided two chairs in caſe any diſtreſſed 
3 ould have occaſion to take refuge here, as it 

as now happened; — and I could wiſh that I had 
taken the ſame precaution as to a bed, for it now 
grows late, and I fereſee the ſtorm will not abate 
' while you can depart with any ſafety : — but we 
will paſs the night as well as we can; I have a 

ſufficient quantity of Burgundy within, and by the 
Belp of that and 1 on, we may beguile the 
hours till morning, when my ſervant will be (here, 
and then I will beg the faveur of your company to 
a place, where it will be in my power to entertain 
| 5 you 
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You in a faſhion more agreeable to my inclination and 


My friend then told him, how having loſt his 
company he could not do himſelf the honour to 
accept his invitation, becauſe he muſt make the 
beſt of his way to the town where they had agreed 
to ſtay for that night; and ſaid, he did not doubt 
but to overtake them, provided he could but find 
his way out of the foreſt, x4 


Count Montaubin aſſured him, that what he 
talked on was no way to be performed ; that the 
town he mentioned lay quite on the other ſide of 
the wood,” which was wholly impracticable to be 


paſſed without a guide, even though he had the day 


inſtead of the night before him, by reaſon of the 
many intricate turnings it contained : — that the 
great road was not only the ſafeſt but the neareſt ; 


and as he had miſſed it by turning into the wood, 


he might by the aſſiſtance of his ſervant eaſily re- 
cover it: — but, ſaid he, as the man will be with 


me, as he always is, extremely early, the beſt way 


will be to ſend him to your friends, acquaint them 
where you are, and engage them either to come to 
you at my caſtle, which luckily happens to be ſituated 


_ near the road, or to tarry till you can reach 
them. 5 


Tu 1s expedient ſeemed no leſs reaſonable and 


convenient to the gentleman, than it was xind and 


obliging in him that propoſed it; and heing a man 
— Al ch : 


agreed to it without any heſitation or apologies, 


THe night glided almoſt inſenſibly away in 


ſuch agreeable converſation, and Aurora had ſcarce 
| LS given 


free from all that troubleſome formal 
ceremony which half-bred people are ſo full of, he 
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iven place to the chariot of the ſun, before the 
ad of count Montaubin arrived with a led horſe, 
it being the day his lord had appointed for his re- 
turn home, and the wood altogether impaſſable for 
any wheel- carriage. 2 


TR x ſtorm having now entirely ſubſided, every 
thing ſeemed more beautiful for the late ruffle it 
had ſuſtained. — 80 pleaſing a wildneſs appeared 
through the whole, that my friend was perfectly 
charmed with it ; and the count did not fail, du- 
ring the. time of their little journey, to ſet forth all 
the delights this rural ſcene aftorded. — Here, ſaid 
he, we ſee nature in its purity, juſt as it came from 
the hand of the Creator. — l hat art, what agricul- 
ture can equal the ſweet confuſion with which every 
plant ſprings up ſpontaneous © — What a ſolemm re- 
verence do theſe tall ancient hg * 125 Hero 
raviſhing is the fragrancy of the air that their fan- 
ning 5 9270 py » brat] rn 
with any of thoſe groſs particles which the netgh- 
beurhoed of cities conſtantly ſend forth — Here we 
enjoy untainted ether, partake the food of angels, 
new-wing our ſouls, and almoſt 3 our dull 
mortality: — yet, added he, how, many live, and 
how many years did I live, without giving myſelf 
leave to know that heauen had beſtowed ſuch bleſ- 

fings upon man ] * 


Hr further added, that he found an inward ſatis- 


faction, ſuch as no tongue could expreſs, in his 


meditations during the times of his thus ſecluding 
himſelf from ſociety, which was ordinarily no 
more than four or * days together: — that no 
perſon whatever knew the place of his retirement 
but that faithful ſervantꝭ who came every morning 
to receive his commands; and to bring him ſuch 
things as were needful. +454 
WITH 
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Wirz theſe kind of diſcourſes they beguiled 
the time, till being come into the great road, the 
count diſpatched his ſervant to the inn where my 
friend had informed him it was likely his compa- 
nions might be found, with his compliments to 
them unknown, and an earneſt intreaty that th 


would come to his caſtle in ſearch of him 
loft, and for whom they were doubtleſs in great 


troubles 511 43 bo 


: 2 


they had 


THrest' orders were no ſooner given, than the 


man who received them clapped ſpurs to his horſe 


and was immediately out of fight ; the count and 


his new gueſt rode ſlowly, not only that they 


might 


converſe with the more eaſe, but alſo to favour the 


poor animal, who was very much fati 


gued with 


being expoſed all night to the ſeverity of the wea- 
ther, and whom the count had it not in his power 


to refreſh as he had done his rider. + 


A snokr time, however, brought 
ſtately caſtle, where the count entered 
gate, of which he had the key, and having 


ted the ſtranger into a 
intreated his pardon for 


quality, and ſo much changed 


them to a 
by a back- 
conduc- 
magnificent anti- chamber, 


ing him a few minutes; 
after which he returned habited according to his 


from what he had 


appeared in his hermit's dreſs, that he was hardly 
to be known : — he then introduced him to his 


lady, à very 


lovely woman, and five children, the 


eldeſt not exceeding eleven years of age, but were 
all extremely beautiful and well made. My friend 
beheld them with admiration, and after making 


that not all the 


15 


THE 


his proper compliments to each, ſaid to the count, 
elegant deſcriptions he had 
him of the charms of conte 
convincing to him, as to find they were capable of 
rivalling in his eſteem thoſe he left at home. 


given 
mplation were half ſo 
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Tx counteſs prevented her husband from ma- 
king any return to this compliment, by 
herſelf in ſo gay and gallant a manner, as 
her a lady whoſe wit was not at all inferior to her 


perſonal perfections. | 
Tuev all breakfaſted in her apartment, after 
which they entered into an e converſation, 


which was pleaſingly interrupted by the arrival of 

the Engliſh gentlemen. The joy to ſee their friend 

ſafe, and in ſuch company, after having ima- 

gined ſome very ill accident had befallen him, did 

not hinder them from receiving the welcome gi- 

ven them by their illuſtrious hoſts, with a polite- 

neſs that did not ſname the appearance they made, 

and both together concurred to convince thoſe who 

i ſaw them, that they were in reality perſons of fa- 
mily and for tuns. % e e 


THE firſt civilities being over, the count led 
them into his gardens, which were laid out with 
all the exactneſs, propriety, and good fancy ima - 

inable, — Here, parterres of flowers charmed the 

ſenſes with their fragrancy and beauty: there 
bubbling fountains, encompaſſed with grots, orna- 
mented with the richeſt treaſure-of the fea, invited 
to ſoft repoſe: — moſt curious flatues of ancient he- 
roes and philoſophers, placed at the corner of each 
avenue, reminded the beholder of the happineſs 
paſt times enjoyed ; and the ſpacious walks, bor- 
dered with trees, which: met: on the top, forming 
long arbours, afforded a moſt delightful ſhade, and 
gave room to thoſe who walked to converſe with- 
out the trouble of turning back to each other, as in 
the narrow pent-up alleys of ſome gardens. He 
then conducted them into the chief apartments of 

the caſtle, where they found every thing ſplendid 
and magnificent. In a word, according to the de» 
ſcription 


th 
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ſcription was given me of it, grandeur and 

ferred to vie with each other, which . 
cel in the attractive power. 


WHEN the time of dining arrived, the table 
was ſpread with all the delicacies of the ſeaſon; — 
a continual round of ſprightly wit rendered the re- 

yet more agreeable, and for the ſpace of ten 
days, for ſo long the count detained them, they 
were entertained in a manner, which ſhewed the 
hoſpitality and politeneſs of the French nation. 


BuT my friend informed me, that during the 
whole time they were there, ſcarce an hour paſſed 
without introducing ſome new: gueſt, and that every 
night there was either a ball or concert. — In fine, 
they feemed to live only for diverſion ; and the 
count, _ no man appeared more gay in com- 
pany, would often in the midft of this hurry take 
him aſide, and. ſpeak in this manner 1 6 ſee, 
fir, how: impoſſible it is to indulge contemplation in 
this place, and may judge iF a little receſs from ſuch 
a profuſion of theſe noiſy. pleaſures, is not intirely _ 
neceſſary for a man who would not chuſe to forget 
himſelf, and the ends for which he was created. 


I MusT confeſs, that when I firſt heard this 
ſtory, the veracity of which I had no reaſon to call 
in queſtion, the perſon who related it being of 
undoubted integrity, I could not believe but this 
count Montaubin had ſome defect in the compo- 
ſure of his brain, which rendered him at ſome cer- 
tain times a little delirious, and asked my friend 
in what attitude of the moon this nobleman was. 
accuſtomed to go into his voluntary baniſhment. 


85 Tur gentleman, who by this queſtion ſaw into 
my thoughts, aſſured * * greatly miſtaken in 


? TI 
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my conjectures j — that the perſon 1 took to be 
mad or whimſical, was ſo far from either, that he 
never knew a man of a more juſt way of thinking; 

that not only his converſation, _ A ar of de- 

portment in every thing was pe y UNCXCep 
tionable, and that its — might greatly be K. 
puted to thoſe reflections he made in his retire- 

I was then too gay, and heaven knows too 
little a lover of ſolitude; to be brought into his 
opinion, and really made a jeſt of it to all my ac- 
quaintance; but I have ſince been of another mind, 

and find there was much more to be admired than 

condemned in his thus ſecluding himſelf from the 
world for a time, that he might know the better 
how to conduct himſelf in it at his return, 


B url ſtill chink there was a poſſibility for him 
to have enjoyed his beloved retirement in a place 
more commodious and leſs dangerous than that 
he made choice of. — I am very well aſſured, there 
are impertinents in the world, who, if they know 
where one is, will come with a great deal of offi- 
- Cious love, and in a manner drag one inta com- 

pany ; but that could not be the cafe of the French 
count, who doubtleſs had many little houſes, to 
any of which he might have e and with 
the ſame precaution been as effectually concealed 
as in this cavern. te 


I snout p have been glad to have had my eu- 
rioſity ſatisfied in one point, and that was, whether 
the counteſs his wife was let into the ſecret of the 
place of his abode, and his reaſons for ſuch frequent 
abſenting himſelf from her; but this my friend 
Was as ignorant of as myſelf, no mention being 
ever made of it in the family that he heard . . 
Vi N : u 


1 
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but he ſeemed inclined, as well as myſelf, to be- 
leve that ſhe was not kept in the dark in this ar- 
ticle, by the perfect harmony there ſeemed to be 
between them, which, without ſhe was a very ex- 
traordinary woman indeed, could not have ſubfiſ- 
ted, if ignorant for what motives he deprived her 


Ir is certain there are very few married women, 
eſpecially if they love their ds, who would 
approve of a behaviour, even though they 
were convinced they had no other excitements to 
it than the count, but would be quite outragious to 
be left alone, without a perfect knowledge of every 
particular that occaſioned it. Madam de Mon- 
taubin, therefore, could have no ſuch thing as 
jealouſy in her nature, or ſhe muſt, without all 
doubt, be acquainted with the whole of the affair. 


Bor however that was, is nothing to my pre- 
ſent purpoſe ; I only wiſh, that ſome of our incon- 
fiderates would impoſe upon themſelves the taſk of 
being ſometimes alone, and am apt to believe, that 
thoſe, to whom reflection is now the moſt irkſome 
thing imaginable, would, by frequent ufing them- 
ſelves to it, find in it at laft ſufficient to compen- 
fate for all they ſuffered at firſt from their reluc- 


> 


. I xxow nothing more difficult than for per- 
ſons of too airy and volatile a diſpoſition, to bring 
themſelves to that habitude I am endeavouring to 
recommend; nor is ſuch a change to be ex 
all at once, much leſs is it to be hoped for from 
compulſion. — You may ſhut them all day into a 
room, yet aſk them on what they have been think- 
ing, and they will tell you, on nothing but their con- 


__ » >inement, 1 
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finement. — That, therefore, is the moſt wrong 
method can be taken :—ſuch people. muſt be ſooth- 
ed, not menaced into reflection; and I know of 
no better means, than by laying before them ſuch 
books as may be moſt likely to hit their fancy : — 
thoſe even which ſeem the leaſt calculated for im- 
provement, provided they have nothing immoral 
or indecent in them, will be of excellent ſervice to 
bring the mind to take delight in reading; and 
when that is once accompliſhed, others of a more 
ſerious nature may by degrees be recommended. 


PAINTING, eſpecially hiſtory, landſcape, and 
ſea- pieces, is alſo an excellent promoter of reflec- 
tion: — ſuch proſpects charm the eye, and thence 
gain an eaſy paſſage to the ſoul, exciting curioſity 
in the moſt indolent. — It is impoſſible to behold 
nature thus delineated, without receiving an im- 
preflion which will dwell upon the mind : — we 
ſhall think of the great tranſactions of paſt times, 
— the different ſcenes which this wide earth af- 
fords in its mountains, its vallies, its meadows, and 
its rivers, — and all the lovelineſs. and horrors of 
the ſurrounding deep, the ſhips ſmooth failing with 
a e eng gale, and the wrecked veſſel. bulged 
againſt a rock, or juſt ſinking in thoſe ſands which 
lurk beneath the waves. — Theſe repreſentations 

on the canvaſs, I ſay, will remain in our remem- 
brance when the object is withdrawn, and cannot 
but inſpire us with ideas at once delightful and in- 
{truQtive : — they will afford us an agreeable en- 
tertainment within ourſelves, and we ſhall no lon- 
ger be under a neceſſity of ſeeking it elſewhere. _ 


IT is true, that moſt of our nobility and gentry 
profeſs themſelves great admirers of this. art, and 
that when notice is given of any capital pictures 
— * the rooms 

where 


to be diſpoſed of by way of 


— 
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where they are to be exhibited are ſufficiently 
crowded ; but the misfortune is, that three parts 
in fout-of + thoſe numerous aſſemblies are drawn 


thither more by the deſire of ſeeing one another, 


than any other motive: — they look on it as one 


of the many * of killing time, — a morning's 


amuſement, and meet and laugh, make appoint- 
ments for parties of pleaſure, and ſometimes for 
gallantry : — on ſuch: as theſe the works of a Ti- 
tian, or a Raphael, will have little force. There 
are generals, who ſeem wholly unaffected by the 
triumphs of old Rame; orators, who are unmoved 
with the attitude of a Cicero or a Demoſthenes ; and 
ladies, whoſe hearts are incapable of teeling either 
compaſſion for a dying Lucretia, or admiration of 
that famed Engliſh. princeſs, who ſucked the poiſon 
from her huſband's: wound, . 1020 


Tre fame may likewiſe be ſaid of many who 
frequent the theatres : — they regard the actors 
more than the characters they repreſent, and ſeem 
more intereſted in the little quarrels they ſome- 
times have among themſelves, than in the fate of 
the real heroes and heroines. — The dreſs, the 
voice, the manner of Mr. Quin, Mr. Garrick, Mr. 
Cibber, Mrs. Horton, Mrs. Clive, Mrs. Hoffington, 
&c. &c. ſhall be the ſubject of long converſations, 
when not the leaſt comment is made, or notice ta- 
ken of the cruelties of king Richard, the cauſeleſs 


jealouſy of Othello, the filial piety of Hamlet, the 


virtue of Andromache, the reformation of lad 
Townly, and all thoſe ſtriking characters which the 
poets either attempt to perpetuate or invent, as ex- 
citements to great actions in ſome, and leſſons af 
morality and good conduct in others. 


YET what is more truly pleaſing to a thinking 


mind, than to ſee the molt remarkable paſſages of 


antiquity, 


— 


antiquity, the various manners of far diſtant na- 


And turn delight i into a ſacrifice. 


theſe Gamb repreſentations ; — they will tell * 
> t p 
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tions, - exhibited in the touching ſcenes of 'well- 
wrote tragedy !; Or what more conducive to re- 
forming whatever ſollies we are guilty of, than to 


find them artfull Neef the ungaling fair 
of gente] comedy! | 5 


To reform „ ; 
Ab e us Eee er- de and vir- 
MES: e the canal of pleaſure, as the moſt likely 
_— eee them into: the foul, wat unde- 

3 e great end propoſed in the inftitution of 
ama; and very many of the ancient, and 
Panels. poets have happily ſucceeded in it. 


J have heard of perſons, who, conſcious of ſome ; 


ſecret crime, have been fo ſtruck with the repre- 
ſentation of it on the that they have gone 
home, confeſſed all, and paſſed their whole future 


lives in a kind of r for ye en _—_— 


A verſe Gs him who a ſermon ir, 


22 od ber 8 
Bur eb len 
other method can be taken for that purpoſe, we 
muſt be a little attentive to the objects preſented to 
us; which, Jam forry to obſerve, is ſeldom the 


caſe of the audiences which of late frequent the 


theatres : — they ſeem diſpoſed to only what 
makes them laugh; and even of thoſe, who, 
in complaiſance to perſons of a different way. of 


judging, affect to be moſt diſſatisfied with the ma- 


nagers of the playhouſes for introducing Pantomime, 
are in their hearts pleaſed with nothing elſe. 7 


Sour again will boldly argue in the defence of 
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that the Italiant, who are a very wiſe nation, 
vouchſafe the higheft encouragement to them: 


that there is à great deal of wit and ingenuity in 


the contrivance of them; and that it ſhews the ſa- 


gacity and penetration of an audience to compre- 


hend, by the motions of the performers, every de- 
ſign of the piece, as well as if it were delivered 
in ſpeech. — There is, I confeſs, ſome truth in 
this, where people give themſelves the pains of ob- 
ſervation; but where they are too indolent to do 
that, and are diverted only with the transformations 


of a Harlequin; without any to the motives 
he has for them, I fee no they can receive 
from ſuch an entertainment, but what might ariſe 


trom ſeeing a common tumbler or rope dancer. : 
In fine, there is nothing but what a thinking 


mind may reap ſome advantage from; nor is there 


any thing, be its intrinſic merit never ſo great, that 
a perſon without thought can be the better for 


it is like muſic to the deaf, or a beautiful landſcape 
to the blind. 


THERE is a mode of expreſſion in every one's 
mouth, though I am afraid underſtood: by à few, 
and that is, when you would give the higheſt 
compliment to any one, you ſay he has a gend te. 
— This is a character which all are ambitious © 
acquiring, as it is looked upon to imply the utmoſt 
perfection of elegance and propriety in any thing 


you undertake. — To explain the difference of the 


true and falſe taſte, has employed the of many 
great authors; and yet T think Peach non done 
effectually enough to give the. reader that diſtinct 


idea of it which is neceſſary; for what is the true 


tate, but a fine fancy blended with a ſtrong judg- 
ment !— What indeed, but that juſt manner of 


thinking I have been all this time recommending 3 | 
1. an 
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and what the falſe, but a heedleſs following the 
notions of 9 Aiming to do as ſome per- 
ſons, whoſe reputation for a fine genius is eſta- 
bliſhed, have done, without conſidering that what 


is infinitely becoming in one, often happens to be 
the reverſe in another. There are a thouſand 
_ circumſtances which may render ſuch an imitation 

aukward and prepoſterous, and juſtly deſerye to be 


IT is therefore the buſineſs of every one, who 
would make a ſhining figure in life, avoid any 
inconveniencies, reap any benefits, enjoy any per- 
manent felicity themſelves, or beſtow it on others, 
to gain as perfect an acquaintance as in them lies, 
by thought and application, both with what they 
are, and what they ought to attempt to be. 


End of the FouxTa BOOK. 
BOOK V. 


N gratitude and comphiſance to the firſt 
FL correſpondent the Female Spectator has 
yet been favoured with, it is the opinion 
Vol dur ſociety that the entertainment 
prepared for this month ſhould be poſtponed, in 
order to inſert her obliging letter, and purſue the 
theme ſhe has been ſo good to give, which indeed 
cannot be too often nor too ſtrenuouſly enforced. 


To the FEMALE SPECTATOR, 
Mapan, 4 | 


« 'T' HO! you have not thought fit, in thoſe 
ut monthly lucubrations with which you have 


. 


* 
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© hitherto obliged the public, to invite any cor- 


© reſpondence, and I am wholly ignotant whether 
© a hint, communicated to you in this manner, 
vill be acceptable; yet, as the intention of your 
< work is plainly to bf Ai thoſe errors in conduct, 
« which, if indulged, lead on to vices, ſuch as 
« muſt render us unhappy for our whole lives, I 
cannot forbear acquainting you with my ſenti- 


« ments on the undertaking, and how far I am 
« pleaſed or diſpleaſed with the execution. 


© You are ſenſible that every thing which ap- 
< pears in print paſſes through as many various 
© cenſures as there are opinions in the readers 
but J aſſure you I am of that number which au- 
© thors call the courteous, and take a much greater 
ſatisfaction in applauding than condemning. — 
The praiſes you receive from all the wiſe and 
« virtuous, I readily join in, and make as public 
as my way of life will permit. I am a zealous 


defender of your cauſe againſt all the cavils of 


* conceited ignorance and open libertiniſm ; and 
© where I imagine you fall a little ſhort of my ex- 
« pectations J am entirely ſilent. This I think is 
dealing with you as a friend, and you will not 
therefore take it ill if I ſometimes play the part 
of a monitor, and remind you both now, and as 
often as I ſhall find occaſion, of any omiſſions, 
which cannot be ſuch as you may not eaſily at- 
tone for in the enſuing book ; or even venture 
to impart to * a few wandering notions of my 
own, fince I leave you at full liberty either to 
conceal or publiſh them as you may judge pro- 


T 


© NoTrinG. certainly can be more juſt than 


your definition of the paſſions, or more pathetic 
* than your repreſentation of the miſchiefs they 


bring 


” 
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o bring upon, mankind; but I think you have 
touched ſomewhat too lightly, or atleaſt not 
been ſo particular as might have been expected 
from a Spedater, on ſome of thoſe innumerable 
© ways that licenſed luxury has of late invented to 
© ſeoth, or rather to excite the moſt dangerous pro- 

penſities in youth. . toy et ten fi 


I am far from being of that auſtere nature 
© ſome are, who make no allowances for the dif- 
* ference of age, and deny to thoſe under their tui- 

ion, the innocent recreations which. the early 
years of life demand: — on the contraty, I am 
for having them partake, in a reaſonable degree, 
every pleaſure this great world affords; but then 
I would not have any of thoſe pleaſures become 
a buſineſs, and engroſs the attention ſo much as 
to take it off from ſubjects of a more proſitable 
kind, thereby rendering dangerous what is un- 
hurtful in itſelf, and ing Future time pay too 
dearly for the enjoyment of the preſent. 


_ © SoME of our modern diverſion-mongers think 
it not enough to be every day contriving new 
entertainments for our evenings amuſement ; 
the morning too muſt be taken up in them, as 
though we were born for nothing but recrea- 
tion: Vaux-Hall, Capers, and all thoſe nume- 
rous places.of rendezvous except Ranelagh-Gar- 
dens, content themſelves indeed with engroſſing 
that part of our time in which buſineſs uſually 
gives way to pleaſure; but this latter is not 
ſatisfied without -encroaching on thoſe hours 
which reaſon and nature require thould be other- 
wiſe employed. There is not ſo great a ſpace 
: of time between me and youth, but I can very 
£ well remember, that after havin 1 devo- 
© tions to heaven, waſhed, dreſſed, and eat my 
— 4 7 : ; br eakfaſt, 
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brealcfaſt, the remaining hours till noon were 
« chiefly ken uß with thoſe who inſtructed me 
© in working, dancing, muſic, writing, and thoſe 
© other accompliſhments of it V Tex; an 

6 thought, that if 1 was allowed to take a little 
walk in St. Fam#s's park, ox in our own garden, 


« in order to get a ſtomach to my 6 it was 


as much relaxation "I Sight to expeR. 
by Trib up my only daug ter Wl the WE 
manner T had been bred up myſelf, and had no 
© reaſon to ſufpect het was oi atisfied with this 
regulation till 155 are at her fourteenth. year; 
« at which time Ranela gh unhappily gave notice 
© there would be publid teakfaſtin gevery morny 
C Pi: — This gave a turn very 7 8 to me, 
prejudicial to the education 1 intended to 
0 dete on her: I immediately diſcovered. a re- 
© miſshefs in all her former ſtudies; and, at length, 
a total averſion. to them. — The French miller 
is now a troubleſome companion; the needle a 
© moſt odious implement; ; the ſpinet | is untuned ; 
the muſic _ are thrown alide ; nothing 
© ſeems worthy her regard. but how to appear in 
< the genteele Gehl at Kanelg — every 
© morning my houſe is crowded with "young la- 
* dies to call miſs Biddy to fo with them to break- 
© faſt at Ronelagh ; nothing is talked” of at their 
© return but what was faid and done at 5 10 8 
and in what dreſſes they thall repair at night 
_ © to that charming Slack 5 fo that the e whale ay day 
* is entirely taken up with it. 


, 
: 


© Tell me, dear Spettator, is * eg with 
the character of a woman of pruden to .ſ| 
a young creature, over we reg and ance | 
has given me the ſole authority, to conduct her- 


* ſelf in this — ?'— Yet by what means is the 
growing 


* . 
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< prowing miſchief. to be ſuppreſſed? — When 1 
© offer to ſet any bounds to this wild career, I 


. © have only ſullenneſs and whimpering at ho 

© and no Joubt cenſures abroad for my — | 
© ſeverity. — In vain are my remonſtrances on 
« miſpending time in thoſe giddy rambles ; all I 
© can ſay makes not the leaſt impreſſion; and I 
© dread to drive her to extremes, by laying thoſe 
© reſtrictions on her which are nceſſary to keep 
© her at home. — Who knows what | un- 
© thinking youth may run! —We often fee Peo- 
© ple of her years fatally ingenious in contriving 
< methods to diſappoint the utmoſt vigilance. of 
© thoſe who have the care of them; and if, by 
© endeavouring to preſerve her from one dan- 
© ger, I ſhould provoke her to throw herſelf into 
© others, I ſhould be inexcuſeable to myſelf. — 
© The dilemma I labour under on this ſcore is ter- 
© rible;—1 therefore conjure you, as you cannot 
© be inſenſible of what many afflicted parents, 
© az well as myſelf, muſt feel, in ſeeing all the 
© fruit of their long care and tenderneſs ſo near 
© being blaſted, to ſet forth, in the moſt moving 
© and pathetic terms you can, the folly of gadding 
© eternally to thoſe public places :—convince our 
© yo fades of the loſs it is to themſelves, how 
© much it diſqualifies them for all the ſocial du- 
© ties, renders them neglectful of what they owe 
© to heaven, and to thoſe who gave them being, 
© and incapable of being either good wives, good 
- © mothers, good friends, or good miſtreſſes; and 
thereby entails ſure unhappineſs on their own 
- © future days, as well as on all thoſe who ſhall 
© have any relation to tem. 1 


A public reproof from you may, perhaps, be 
© more effectual than all the private admonitions 
© of their friends, which they are too apt to look 

a | N upon 
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« upon as words of | courſe :—the advice of a per- 
« ſon who can have no other intereſt in giving it, 
« than the generous part ſhe takes in the happineſs 
« of her fellow-creatures, will certainly fink into 
© the ſoul of every one, not wholly loſt to all ſenſe 
© of her own good, and complete the wiſhes of a 
« great number of your readers, as well as of 
Nur real admirer, 
Hanover-ſquare; and moſt humble ſervant, ' 


2 
Auguft 2, 1744. SARAH OLDFASHION, 


P. S. If the hopes I have in the Spectator 
«© ſhould fail me, I am reſolved to ſend Biddy to 
< 2 relation I have in Cornwall, whoſe neareſt 
© neighbour is twelve miles diſtant ; and whence, 
« if the continues her rambling humour, huge 
© craggy rocks on the one fide, and no leſs dread- 
ful mines on the other, will be her only proſpect. 


Tux caſe of this lady I muſt confeſs is greatly 
to be commiſerated, and muſt be felt by all who 
either are, or have been mothers. —Could children 
be ſenfible of the endleſs cares, the watchings, the 
anxieties which attend parental tenderneſs; and how 
impoſſible it is for them to return in kind thoſe 
obligations, _ would certainly avoid doing any 
thing that might render fruitleſs the pains and la- 
bour employed for their intereſt : — gratitude as 
well as ſelf-love would make them uſe their utmoſt 
efforts to improve the education beſtowed on them; 
but how hard it is to bring young people to a juſt 
way of thinking, I have already taken notice of in 
a former Spectator, as I have ſomewhere read, 


E xperience vainly in our youth is ought, | 
Ang, with age purchas'd, is too dearly bought. 


Too 
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Too many there are who-know'not how to 


ive — are 1 8 
its buty as: f . 


Le life paſs through them lite a hn fee. 


Mocn therefore is it to be lamented that fach | 
encouragements are given to the natural giddineſs 
of youth and that the prevalence of example in 
thoſe of riper years ſhould afford a ſanction to thoſe 
in whom hs ove of 1 * ure is leſs inexcuſable. 


7 


Vor ater all; — R are che mighty: pleaſurts 
which theſe walks afford ? Have not moſt of 
our nobility who frequent them much more delight- 
ful receſſes of their own! Can either Ranelagh, 


or any of theſe: places where they pay for entrance, 


equal in elegance or magnificence many of thoſe 
22 which they need but ſtep out of their own 
6 ents to enjoy the pleaſures of ! Nobody 
Mo will pretend to ſay the contrary ; but then in- 
deed it may be alledged, that to ſuch perſons, who 
by their high offices in the ſtate, or attendance at 


court, are obliged. to keep much in town, ſuch 


places of relaxation are both neceſſary and agree- 
able: it muſt be acknowledged that they are ſo, 

and it. would be the higheſt injuſtice, as well as ar- 
rogance in a Spectutor, to paſs any cenſure on the 


great world for amuſements, which ſeem calculated 


chiefly-for them; and which are indeed prejudicial 
to the people of an inferior EY — by be- 
ag. indulged to an excels, | 


8 che ns is, that whites is Jone 
by perſons of qualityprefently. becomes the mode, 
which every one is ambitious of apeing let it ſuit 
ever ſo ill with their circumſtances: it is not the 


prof * that Ranelagh is happy in, the _ 
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ſant walks, the magnificent amphitheatre, nor the 
melodious ſounds that iſſue from the orcheſtre, that 
makes the aſſembly there ſo numerous; but the 
vanity every one has of joining company, as it 
were, with their ſuperiors : — of having it in their 
power to beaſt, when they come home, of the no- 
| tice taken of them by ſuch a lord, or ſuch a great 
lady; to deſcant upon their dreſſes, their behaviour, 
and pretend to diſcover who likes who; what fine 


new-married lady coquets it with her huſband's in- 


timate; what duke regards his wife with no more 
than an enforced complaiſance ; and whether the 
fortune, or perſon, of the young heireſs is the ob- 
je& of her obſequious follower's flame. oi 


Tuls ridiculous defire of being thought to have 


a knowledge of things, no leſs out of their ſphere 


to attain than unprofitable if acquired, is extremely 
prevalent in many people, eſpecially among the lit- 
tle gentry ; and is one of the chief motives which 
draw them -in ſuch crowds to all places where 
their ſuperiors reſort. Wo 


An affectation of this ſort is not confined to any 
age: — we ſee it from ſixteen to ſixty ; but when 
it happens to gain entrance in the mind of a lad 
ſo very young as miſs Biddy, and is joined wit 
that vanity of attracting admiration, and a train of 
lovers, which naturally ariſes on the entrance into 


* 


Sar ol 


their teens, it is not to be wondered at, that it is © 


ſo difficult to reſtrain them from going to any place 


which flatters them with the gratification of their 


pride in both theſe points. 


I am afraid, therefore, that Mrs. Oldfaſhion 
will find all her endeavours for this purpole una- 
vailing, unleſs ſhe has recourſe to force, which ſhe 
leems little inclined to put in practice, and I can 

Vol. I, K 5 
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by no means approve, as the remedy might prove 
ta. be of worſe conſequence than the diſeaſe :—. 
much leſs would I adviſe her to ſend her ifito. 
Cornwall. — A young lady of her vivacity, and 
who ſeems to have ſo high a reliſh for the plea- 
ſures of the town, finding herſelf ſnatched away 
_ from every thing the thinks à joy in life, and 
plunged into ſo frightful a ſolitude, would certain) 
be able te preſerve no degree of moderation: 
if of a mild and gentle nature, inward! zepinings 
and a waſting melancholly would prey upon her 
vitals, impair her health and underſtanding, and 
by degrees, render her both ſtupid and diſeaſed: — 
if, on the contrary, there be the ſeeds of obſtinacy 
and perverſeneſs in her foul, ſhe will reſent the 
cruelty ſhe imagines herſelf treated with; and, as 
conſideration is not to be expected at thoſe years, 
perhaps throw herſelf into much greater misfor- 
tunes than ſhe was ſent thither to avoid, merely 
to prevent the too great caution of thoſe who have 
the power over her : — either of theſe conſequences 
muſt be terrible to a parent; ſo that I am wholly 
againſt running ſuch a hazard by exerting autho- 
rity in this manner. FEST 2 


of ALVARIO, a gentleman of fortune and figure 

| in the world, was left a widower with two daugh- 

ö ters, who, in right of their mother, were cobei- 
reſſes of an eſtate of upwards of a thouſand pounds 
1 a year; the eldeſt, whom I ſhall call Chriſtabella, 
i was extremely beautiful and full of ſpirit, but Lu- 
14 cilla, her younger ſiſter, was af a ſickly conſtitu- 
tion, and conſequently more dull, and leſa qualified 
or inclined to converſation: ſne never cared for 
ſtirring out or entertaining any company at home; 
but Chri/tabella's. airy diſpoſition vrould ſcarce ſut- 
fer her to be ever at home: the park, the play, 
the opera, the drawing- room, were. the idols — 


** 
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her heart: —drels, Wera and admiration took 


up all her thoughts. —, Youth, beauty, and foggune 
are e. adequate proportion 
of vanity; and it muſt be owned, this lady Was 
not without it: — ſhe plumed herſelf on the daily 
conqueſts her charms gained her; and though ſhe 
had too much wit to believe all the flattering de- 
clarations made to her, by ſome perſons who wee. 
not in a condition to fulfil their pretenxes, yet ſte 
had not enough to defend her from takifg pleaſure 


_ Is, ur eden perfectly innocent, even in 
thought, of every thing to which virtue was repug- 
nant, the gaiety of her behaviour rendered her lia> 
ble to the cenfures of ſome, who take 2 malicious 
pleaſure in bong the. characters of thoſe more 
amiable than themſelves. — Her father, who was a, 
man of gallantry himſelf, and conſequently too 
ready to miſinterpret any little freedoms taken, by 
our ſex as the effect of an amorous inclination, 
opened his ears to all the inſinuations made him 
by thoſe, of their kindred, who had no good will 
to Chriftabella, on account of her not being able 
to reſtrain herſelf from frequently throwing out 
bitter jeſts on ſome of their too rigid rules: among 
whom, or rather at their head, was an old maiden 
aunt, who lived in the ſame houſe, and was, as it 
were, a kind of governante over the two young 
ladies: this ill-natured creature picked up all the 
{tories ſhe. could from the envyers of her nieces 
perfections, and reported them, with the moſt ag- 
ravating additions, to Nuario, conjuring him to 
ay his command on her to be more circumſpect 
in her conduct 


C HRTSTARBEEL LA ſtarted at finding hetſelf 
accuſed of crimes which * never had the leaſt no- 
ö | | 2 tion 
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tion of, and would have died rather than been 
guilty of; but neither the'difpleaſure ſhe found it 
gave her father, nor the regard ſhe had of her own. 
reputation, was powerful enough to make her re- 


trench any of thoſe liberties ſhe had accuſtomed 


herſelf to take, and as ſhe knew them to be only 
ſuch as ſhe could anſwer to her own. honour, 
ſeemed altogether indolent how they might ap- 
pear in the eye of the world. FOR 5 L 


In vain Alvario remonſtrated, menaced, forbad 
her, on pain of forfeiting all pretenſions to his fa- 
vour, ever to come any more into ſome company, 
or be ſeen in ſome places ſhe had been uſed to fre- 

quent: no conſiderations of the duty ſhe owed to 
him as a parent were ſufficient to reſtrain her from 
following her inclinations ; and ſhe thought herſelf 
more injured by his believing the aſperſions thrown 
on her, than ſhe could injure him by her diſobe- 
dience, | 


IT is highly probable, that the knowledge ſhe 
was born to a fortune independent on-him, went 
a great way towards emboldening her to act in this 
manner: certain it is that her conduct was ſuch 


as plainly teſtified ſhe had but a ſmall ſhare either 


of love or fear for him, which ſo enraged him, 
as indeed he had juſt cauſe to be, that he made 
her be locked up in her chamber, and ſuffered 
her to ſee nobody but her aunt, whoſe ſociety 
ſhe would have been glad to have diſpenſed with, 
and a maid ſervant, who came in to bring her 
food and other neceſſaries. A S248 


Bur this confinement was ſo far from humbling 

the haughtineſs of her ſpirit, that on the contrary 
it rendered her more obſtinate ; and looking on the 
treatment ſhe received as the effect of 9 
| | er 
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ther than paternal care, ſhe no longer conſidered 
Alvario as her father, but a cruel goaler, to whom 
ſhe would not condeſcend to make the leaſt Sub- 
miſſion: and when her aunt told her, that if the 
would promiſe to make a better uſe of her liberty 


than ſhe had done, ſhe would endeavour to prevail 


with her brother to pardon what was paſt; ſhe an- 
ſwered, that ſhe knew herſelf guilty of nothing 
that required amendment, and therefore would not 
pretend to make any alteration in her conduct. 


In fine, ſhe behaved with fo little natural af- 
fection or duty, that Alvario was ſoon convinced 
that he had taken the wrong method to bring her 
to a better way of thinking, and repented he had 


not made trial of more gentle means; but though 


he extremely loved her, he thought it would be 
unbecoming his character to be the firſt that ſhould 
recede; therefore Dun her confinement, flat- 
tering himſelf that ſne would in time petition him, 
at leaſt for a releaſe. 


Bur while he was vainly expecting to bend a 
ſpirit ſo untameable, ſhe was contriving means to 
make her eſcape at once from his houſe and au- 
thority, reſolving, if ſhe could once get looſe, to 
take lodgings, and oblige her father to put into 
her hands, or thoſe of ſome perſon ſhe would no- 
minate as her guardian, that part of the eſtate, 
- which ſhe was too ſenſible he could not with-hold 
from her. ; 


Taz firſt attempt ſhe made for this purpoſe 


was to get the maid that waited on her into her 
intereſt ; but all the promiſes ſhe made being in- 
effectual to corrupt the integrity of this faithful 
creature, ſhe had recourſe to a ſtratagem, which 
one would be ſurprized to think ſhould ever enter 
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into the head of one who wes not "ur at 
her ſixteenth year. | | 


peu, ink, and paper Anpegy being not re- 
faſed her, ſhe wrote a great number of little bil- 
lets, complaining of the injuſtice ſhereceived from 
an inhuman father, who had locked her up on pur- 
poſe to make her pine herſelf to death, that the 
whole of the eſtate might deſcend to ths other 
more favoured Os — Theſe ſhe folded up 
and directed . | | 


To any A ict FOR whe bs ſhall 96s 8 this way, 
and re enongh to afſift an aſd daug 
ter in her eſcape 1285 the moſt etre of Pal 
£ 8 8 


SEVERAL of theſe letters the threw out of the 
ww as ſoon as it was dark, but they were el. 
ther not ſeen and trod under foot, or fell into the 
hands of ſuch, as either knew not what to make of 
them, or did not care to interfere in the affair. — 
At 3 when ſhe grew half diſtracted at the ſtu- 

Lee! ty and — of the world, and began to 
dieſpair of the ſucceſs ſhe aimed at by this means; 
as ſhe was throwing out the laſt ſhe intended to 
make tryal of, fate directed it to light on the 
 Thoulder of a "gentleman, who happened to be 
Enight-errant enough to MAE: the TORE og _ 
diſtreſſed damſel. 


Hz ſaw from bene it fell by the light « or a 
lamp which was sb to the houſe, and heard 
the window ſhut j he took it up: = the mo- 
ment he came N ap he exatnined the contents, 
and found fomething ſo whimſical in the adventure 
that he reſolved to tathom the bottom of it. He 
was 2 wan of 90 fortune, and had ſupported the 
appear- 
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appearance of a gentleman meerly by gaming; ſo 
4 that if the confined lady was really fuch 
as her letter ſignified, he ought not to neglect what 
his good genius had thrown in his way, but make 
uſe of the opportunity which gave him ſuch fair 
hopes of eſtabliſhing himſelf in the world. 


EARLY the next morning he made it his buſi- 
neſs to enquire among the neighbourhood into the 
circumſtances of Alvario, and was ſoon informed 
of the truth of every thing. To be aſſured that 
the young lady, who implored aſſiſtance, had an 
eſtate independent either of her father, or any one 
elſe, flattered his moſt ſanguine views, but which 
way he ſhould let her know how ready he was to 
obey any injunction ſhe fhould lay upon him for 
the recovery of her liberty, was the great diffi- 
culty :— to write, he perceived would be in vain; 
he ſuppoſed by the method ſhe took, that ſhe had 
no perſon whom ſhe could: confide in, either for 

ſending: br receiving any letters, or if ſhe had, was 
wholly ignorant who that perſon was: — at laſt, 
after various turns of invention, he bethought him- 
ſelf of one, dangerous enough indeed, but ſomewhat 
he thought was to be venture. 


THE window, from whence he found the let- 
ter came, was but one ſtory from the ground, and 
being a back - room looked into a little court, 
which, though a thoroughfare, was not much fre- 
quented in the night. He therefore reſolved to 
climb it, which he did, by the help of a ftep-lad- 
der he procured, and brought himſelf to the place 
about the ſame- hour he had received the letter : 
as he made not the leaſt noiſe in mounting, he 
looked through the glaſs, and by the curtains not 
being entirely cloſed ſaw the fair authoreſs of the 
ſummons fitting in a 8 poſture, _— 

4 
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her head upon her hand: — he found ſhe was 
alone, and ventured to knock ſoftly againſt the 
window : — ſhe ſtartled at the noiſe, but being of 
a diſpoſition far from timid, ſtepped toward the 
window, which he immediately drew up on the 
outſide, and making as low a bow as' the poſture 
he was in would admit, Be not alarmed, fair crea- 
ture, faid he, I come to offer you that affiſlance, 
which this mandate tells me your condition requires. 
In ſpeaking theſe words, he preſented her = 
the billet ſhe had thrown : — the ſight of which 
diſſipating all the apprehenſions ſhe might have on 
his being there, on ſome leſs agreeable deſign, ſhe 
thanked him for the trouble he took, and the dan- 
ger to which he expoſed himſelf, in the moſt grate- 
ful and obliging terms; after this, as time would 
not permit much ceremony on either fide, ſhe in- 
formed him, that the ſervice ſhe intreated of him 
was firſt to provide a lodging for her in ſome _ 
.houſe of reputation, and that he would come again 
the next night, and help her to-deſcend from that 
window, there being no other way of her getting 
out of the houſe. — This he aſſured her of per- 
forming, and ſhe promiſed him that ſhe would re- 
turn the obligation with. every mark of gratitude a 
virtuous woman had to beſtow, or a man of ho- 
nour could expect: — after which he deſcended, 
and ſhe made faſt her window, both of them highly 
ſatisfied with this interview, though for different 
reaſons ; ſhe full of hopes of regaining her dear li- 
berty ; and he, of having it in his power to oblige 
her to enter into a ſecond, and more laſting con- 
finement. 5 


THE gameſter was not remiſs in any thing that 
might contribute to the gaining ſo rich a prize as 
Chriſtabella; he prepared a lodging for her fur- 
niſhed in a very compleat manner, but it was — 5 

| uſe + 
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houſe of a perſon to whom he communicated the 
whole of this affair, and who had reaſons to act in 


ſuch a manner as ſhould forward his deſigns. 


WHEN the appointed hour artived, he repaired 
to the window, where Chriſtabella ſtood in füll er- 
pectation of his coming, and no ſooner ſaw the lad- 
der fixed than ſhe deſcended, without exacting any 
other promiſe from her deliverer than what ſhe had 
received from him the night before. 


Sou hours before her departure, ſhe wrote a 


letter to her father, and laid it in a place where 
ſhe was certain it would be found as ſoon as her 
flight ſhould be diſcovered. The terms in which 
ſhe expreſſed herſelf to him were as follow: | 


SA * 

: 12 cruel uſage I have received from you 
1 makes me imagine you e gave me 
: being, and abſolves me from the duty I other- 
* wiſe ſhould owe you as a father : —I go for ever 
from you, and expect you will not force me to 
© take any meaſures unbecoming the character of 
© a daughter, in order to gain poſſeſſion of m 
© birthright, which you have long enjoyed the u 

* of, and is high time ſhould now devolve on, 


N 81 = | H 

pour much injured daughter, | 

| | CHRISTABELLA. 

A COACH that waited at the end of the ftrezt 
conveyed her to her new lodging, and the perſon 
who. attended her. thither omitted nothing that 
might inſpire her with a high idea of his honour, 
and alſo make her think he was not her inferior 


K 5 either 


10 
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either in birth or fortune. Late as it was, he ob- 


liged her to fit down to a very be twang 
i hat cadet he provick 0 


Ax firſt the was highly deligh WA de ve 

N but ſupper was no ſooner over than he 
| ls Shin more Ne, and let her 

New he d not taken all this but with a 
view of becoming the maſter of her perſon 
and eſtate : he made this declaration, however, in 
the moſt ſubmiſſive terms, and accompanied with 
a ſhew of the utmoſt paſſion and adbràtion of her 
charms ; and as the had been accuſtomed 0 6 
profeſſions of this nature, ſhe was not 
pleaſed with thoſe he uttered, and ow to 5 
what he faid with the fame gaiety ſhe had 
her former admirers ; but, ag! e ſoon found he 
was not to be put off in that manner; he preſſed 
her for an immediate promiſe af marrying him the 
next morning, told her that he was. extremely -4 
rious in the affair, and expected the ſhould 
too, and that he was. determined. nat to quit — 
| a0 he had an n e en hes. huf⸗ 


SRE now NS 90 ah e he 3 
fefſed, wiſhed herſelf again unter Alvaris's roof: 
— ſhe was in the power of a man utterly a ſtran- 
ger to her, and who ſeemed''reſolute enough to 
. any thing he had a mind to: — no viſible 
y of eſcap „ with which her honour 
was a e unleſs ſhe complied with his de- 
hres, offered. itſelf to her: — the more ſhe reflect- 
ed on Her condition, the more dreadful it ap- 


peared ; and ſhe at laſt, in ſpite of alf the tneſs 
ANT TONE PI ne Ong, 6 Ne 8 
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As he did not want wit, and exerted it all an 
this occaſion, he ſaid the moſt endearing things to 
| ing the blame of the compulſion he was 
obli ves 1200 2247 ep the worry reap | 
this Opp ity, ſhe would not hereafter liſten to 
his vows : — he added alſo, that if the place of her 
abode ſhould be diſcovered by Alvario, the autho- 
tity of a father might force her back into that con- 
finement, from which ſhe had, but with the ut- 
moſt difficulty, got out of; — whereas, when ſhe 
was once a: wife, all former duties and obligations 
would be diflolved, and ſhe would be under 
the power of a huſband, to whom her will ſhould 
ever be a lx. | . 


DvuzING' this diſcourſe a ſtrange viciſfitude of 
different paſſions roſe in her troubled mind: 
ſometimes ſoftened. by the flattering expreſſions of 
his love and admiration, — inflamed with rage at 
others, when ſhe confidered that he had the bold- 
neſs to think of forcing her inclinations : +- the in- 
diſcretion of truſting herſelf in the hands of a man 
fo wholly a ſtranger, now ſhewed itſelf to her in 
its true colours; one moment ſhe argued mildly 
ible the laying her under 
conſtraint was, with the reſpect he pretended for 
her; the next, ſhe reproached him, and teſtified the 
utmoſt ſcorn at his proceeding ; by turns deſcen- 
ded to ſooth and to revile ; both which were equal] 
ineffectual: he replied to every thing the ſaid with 
all the humility of the moſt beſeeching and obſe- 
quious lover, yet the purport of his words convit> 
ced her the reſolution he had taken was unaltera- 
ble, that ſhe had no means of ayoiding being his, 
and that all in her own choice, was to be his miſ- 
treſs, or his wife, e 
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him; on which he left her to take what repoſ | 
unexpected a change of fortune would permit; but 


— 
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GnxaAr part of the night being now elapſed, 


and no poſſibility of prevailing with him, the at 
length yielded to neceſſity, and conſented to _ 


e ſo 


that no chance or contrivance might deprive him 
of his hopes, obliged her to make the woman of 
the houſe the partner of her bde. 


- When at 4 to ruminate on the accident 
had befallen her, the compulſion ſhe was under 
ſeemed to her the moſt vexatious part of it: the 
E and converſation of her intended bridegroom 
nothing in them diſagreeable to her, he had the 


appearance of a man of faſhion, and had ſworn a 


thouſand oaths that his birth and fortune were ſuch, 


as none of her kindred would have cauſe to blame 


her choice of him; — he had told her his name, 


which happening to be the ſame of a very great fa- 
mily, (tho', in reality, he was not at all related to 
them) ſhe. imagined it would be no demeaning of 
Herſelf to be called by it; therefore eaſily flattered 
Herſelf that it was, as he pretended, only the vio- 


Tence of the paſſion ſhe had inſpired him with, 
which made him take the methods he did for the 
gratification of it: — this vanity contributed great- 


ly to her eaſe, and made her, with leſs reluctance, 
perform the promiſe he had extorted from her. 


In fine, they were married, after which he car- 


Tied her into the country under the pretence of 
diverting her, but in reality to elude _y proſecu- 
tion which might be made againſt him 
an heireſs. 5 


or ſtealing 


ALF ARTO, indeed, no ſooner found the let- 
ter ſhe had left for him, than he ſearched for her 


at every houſe where it was known ſhe had the 
8 . 1 leaſt 
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jeaſt acquaintance; and not being able to hear the 


leaſt tidings of her, doubted not but ſhe was gone 
away with ſome perſon for whom ſhe had a ſecret 
affe ction. ee ee en e e n 


CHRISTABELT A, in the mean time, grew 
perfectly reconciled to her lot, and not in the leaſt 
doubting but her huſband was in reality of the fa- 


mily and fortune he had told her, was continually 


importuning him to demand the writings of the 


eſtate out of her father's hands; but he had too 


much cunning to comply, and ſeeming not to re- 
gard her wealth ſince he had got poſſeſſion of her 
perſon, won ſo far upon her as to create in her a 
moſt perfect affection; and it was not till after he 
found himſelf aſſured that ſhe would not join in 
any thing againſt him, by being the maſter of her 
heart, and that ſhe was pregnant, that he brought 
her to town, and ſuffered their marriage to be de- 
clared; but it no ſooner was ſo, than the whole 
truth of his circumſtances was alſo divulged : — 
Alvario was like a man deprived of reaſon ; all her 
kindred and friends were inconſolable; every one 
that wiſhed her well, amazed and ſhocked, and the 
whole town full of no other ſubject of diſcourſe. 


CHRISTABELL A herſelf at the firſt 
diſcovery of the deception had been put upon her, 
fel: a reſentment, which nothing but her own be- 
haviour can deſcribe : — ſhe threatened to abandon 
this unworthy huſband, and leave him to that pu- 
niſhment the law inflits on the crime he had been 
guilty of: — ſhe had even packed up her cloaths 
and jewels for that purpoſe ; yet did his intreaties, 
and pretended paſſion for her, added to the con- 
dition ſne was in, and the reflection how dreadful 
a reproach it would be to the child ſhe was to bri 
into the world, ſnould the father of it be brought - 

| 0 
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ſo infamous a fate, prevail on her to continue with 
him, and content herſelf with venting her indig- 
nation in the moſt bitter terms ſhe. could invent: 
all which he bore with a ſhew of patience, as he 
knew it was not yet time to exert any authority, 
but kept in Garret every reviling word, refolving 

to revenge it hereafter. "> 


Bur not to ſpin this little narrative to a too 
tedious length, he had artifice, and ſhe hag good 
nature enough, to bring about an entire forgiveneſs 
on her part: — ſhe did every thing he requeſted 
of her: ſhe aſſured whoever ſpoke to her of the 
affair, that no impoſition had been practiſed on 
her, — that ſhe knew beforehand the true circum- 
ſtances of the perſon who was now her - huſband, 
and that the love ſhe had for him made her over- 
look the diſparity between them. — She employed 
a lawyer to go to her father on the account of the 
eſtate, and before the affair was wholly determined, 
the death of her ſiſter gave her a right to the whole; 
which Alvario, ſeeing there was no remedy, was 
obliged to reſign. TELE | 


T E poſſeſſion of this eſtate diſcovered to Chri- 
Habella how miſerable ſhe was, the ſeeming ten- 
derneſs and ſubmiſſive temper of her huſband had 
made her not doubt but ſhe always would be the 
ſole miſtreſs both of her actions and fortune; but 
all being now compleated, and he having nothing 
more to fear from her diſpleaſure, he preſently 
made her feel the effects of the power he had over 
her, and that he had not forgot the diſdain with 
which ſhe had treated him during the continuance 
of her rage. nod 40% noir e 


A $PIRIT like her's was not eaſy to be broke, 
yet did he accompliſh the task in a very few months: 
8 it 


\ 
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—it is now her turn to ſue, and oſten ſue in vain 
for a ſmall ſhare of her on wealth, which he pro- 
fuſely laviſhes abroad among his former compa- 


nions, leaving her at r her 
wretched ſtate. | 


NeveR was a eater tyrant, be denies her even 
the privil of Ving, or being viſited by thoſe 
who \ with to continue a correſpondence: with 
her; as for her father and'kindred, not one among 
them would ever ſee her ſince her elopement, and 
the diſcovery of her marriage: — no words ean 
paint the miſery of her condition, and to render it 
worſe, there is not the leaſt * 
lief but by death. ä 


Ir is cortain that the tua {0 difobedient'a 
dau er, cannot excite much — 0056 


; but it ought to be a warni 
whis wiſh to — children ha ————— ſtudy cute- 


fully their diſpoſitions before —＋— 
them with ungentle means, and rather condeſcend 
to ſooth an obſtinate temper, than compel it to 
a change: — Where there is vanity and ſelf- 
fufficiency, it muſt be only time and reflection 
that can convince them what they ought to do; 
and if, by laying ſome pleaſures in their way, leſs 
prejudicial thoſe to which they are addicted, 

ore conld divide theindination ſo as to render the 
former leſs ſtrong, it might be eafy, by degrees, to 
bring them to an indifference for all. — This is a 
method which might at leaſt be made trial of, and, 
I fancy, would more often anſwer theend than ar. 


Ir Mrs. Oliſapias would, therefore; wean Mite 
—— from the immoderate delight ſhe has taken 


preſent in Ranelagh-gardens, and the company 
wo frequent that place, it might be right to _ 
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the ſcene; but in my opinion altogether the re- 
verſe, to change it to one where — diſmal ob- 
jects offering to the view, ſhould render the paſt 
more pleaſing in idea, than ws w. in en- 
Joyment. | 


Dv not reaſons of ſtate, which the e 
8 not preſume to fathom, e us at preſent 
in a * with n in adviſe to end a 
- youn too much bigotted to any one ure, 
— — — co j where, ſhe pong geeſe ſo 
vaſt a variety, as givea quite different turn 
to her temper, — — her deſpiſe all that Weine 
ſeemed ſo inchanting to her. b Ps 


I FORESEE that many, on reading this 
graph, will be aſtoniſhed, and cry out, that by fol- 
— this counſel ſhe would loſe all reliſh for the 
delights her own country affords, only, to become 
more fond of thoſe of another ! — This objection 
at firſt may appear plauſible enough, but when con- 
ſidered, will be found of no weight; for. beſides 

the remembrance of thoſe dear friends ſhe has left 
behind, there is ſomething of a natural partiality in 
us all, to the place which gave us birth, which 
; would make her, in a ſhort time, wiſh to return; 
ſo that of conſequence, ſhe would be much ſooner 
_ Cured of this immoderate love of pleaſure, than by 
enjoying it in a Pace: where e is abſent to 
her wiſhes. Fig 


THERE are alſo two reaſons which render the 

. indulging one's ſelf in all, or any particular kind 
of diverſion leſs pre judicial in F. rance than it fre- 
quently proves in E ngland : — the firſt, / becauſe 
whatever time is ſpent in them is ſo far from be- 
ing wholly loſt, that it is rather an improvement, 
chan a diminution of the education we have before 
received, 


e 


'S 
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received, as every body muſt allow that knows any 
thing of the cuſtoms of that nation : — the arrival 
of a foreign lady is no ſooner known, than ſhe is 
invited to partake of all their entertainments: — 
ſhe immediately enters into balls, aſſemblies, maſ- 
querades, and a continual round of pleaſure in the 
palaces of princes, and houſes of perſons of the firſt 
quality, where ſhe is treated with the utmoſt eles 
cance and delicacy, and hears nothing of thoſe im- 
pertinences and looſe ribaldry, ſhe is liable to be 
perſecuted with, in thoſe mixed, companies at ous 


mercenary places of reſort ; where all, without 


diſtinction, are admitted for their money. — A 
woman of honour ought to tremble to think what 
creatures may join in converſation with her in 
ſome of our public rendezvous, who will not fail 
afterwards to boaſt of an acquaintance-with her, 
and take notice of her as fuch, if they happen to 
ſee her in any other place. — Few of our Englih 
beaus have the diſcretion a French gentleman had, 
who being in the gallery at an opera in Paris, and 
ſitting near a fine lady, who, by being dreſſed, as he 
thought, a little too gay for that part of the houſe, 
he took for a fille de joy, and accoſted with all the 
freedoms uſed to women of that character: — ſhe 
gave herſelf no pains to undeceive him, but eva- 
ded ſuffering him to attend her home, as he expec- 
ted to have done : ſome days after, happening to ſee 
her going into court, attended by a great number 
of pages and footmen, he aſked a perſon who ſtood 
near, who that lady was, and was anſwered, ma- 
dame de Charleroy, one of the princefles of the 
blood. Aſhamed of his former behaviour to her, 
he was ſculking away as faſt as he could, but her 
penetrating eyes immediately diſcovered her would- 
"ave-been gallant, and making him be called back, 
Ilhat, monſieur, ſaid ſhe, ironically, is the lady you. 
entertained with ſo much freedom at the opera, a 


back; he would have made her a 


et W. EA a 


few nights ſince, not worth a 8 falute'? — O 
madam, returned he, with an admirable preſence 


of mind, in * Paradiſe toe were on an equality ; but 


now I know the reſpeft due to madame de Char. 


teroy. On which the laughed, and owned the 
blame was wholly her own, for indulging a frolic, 
which carried her to a place, where ſhe could ſo 
little be expected to de found. 


Had this tranla tion happened at any of our 
public diverſions, it is the lady.need not have 
been at the trouble to have the gentleman called 
w bow to ſhew 
his breeding, and never reſted tl he had pone 
through all the coffee-houſes in town, and enter- 
tained the company with his intimacy with a cer- 


_ tain great lady, whom, if he did not directly name, 
he would take care to deſcribe in ſuch a manner 


on regen en pr pc 


IAEA to our ladies themſelves, if they 
not ſometimes been put -to e dan by bn 
— 


claimed as acquaintance by perſo 


who they have happened to join wich in thoſe pro- 
miſcuous aſſemblies z and by who? it is unbecom- 
ing of their characters even to be mentioned. 


Tux other 102550 1 promiſed to give why the 
ing of all kinds of Keerben, . Pe tg is 

not attended with the ſame ill conſequences as in 
England, is this : the innocent freedoms allowed 
in our ſex, give no encouragement to thoſe of the 
other to expect ſuch as are not ſo; it being, with- 
out all queſtion, a place of the greateſt gaiety, leaſt 
ſcandal, and leaſt room for it, of any in N | 


A vet thay hows be Publ bee the qullctiey e 
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— the gentlemen there addreſs, preſent, and treat, 
with no other view than to ſhew their own gallan- 
try ; and the ladies receive all the marks of reſpe 

that can be paid them, as the privilege of their ſex, 
and not as proofs of any particular attachment. 


I am lorry to ſay, that in England, ladies even 
of the firſt quality are treated with very great in- 
difference, except by thoſe men who have a deſign 
upon them; and as for women of inferior condi- 
tion, tho” poſſeſſed of the moſt extraordinary talents 
of mind or body, they may thew themſelves as much 
as they pleaſe, in al public places, without being 
able to make themſelves be taken notice of, if they 
allow no hope of one day purchaſing diſtinction at 
too dear a rate. eee 

Ox the whole, therefore, as vanity, and the de- 
fire of admiration, are the chief motives which in- 
duce our very young ladies to theſe continual ram- 
bles, France is the only place where they may find 
their inclinations gratified to its full extent, without 
danger to their virtue, or prejudice to their repu- 
tation. But as the enmity at preſent between the 
two nations, renders ſuch an excurſion impracti- 
cable, my correfpondent might fend miſs Biddy, 
under the care of ſome relation, or other prudent 
perſon, if her affairs permit her not to go herſelf, 
to Bath, Tunbridge, or Scarborough; in fine, to 
any place where the might be entertained with 
ſomething, that ſhould render her forgetful of what - 
ſhe now ſo-much delights in. n. 


Ir would be extremely fortunate for her, if, 
while her paſſion for the pleaſures of Ranelagh are 
in their zenith, one of her ' kindred or intimates 
ſhould happen to marry, and go down into the 
country to celebrate their nuptials *— to accom- 

pan 
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pany the new-joined happy pair, and be witneſs of 
the rural ſports, invented bor their welcome, by the 


innocent country. people, would perhaps be a ſcene 


too novel not to have ſome charms for her: the 
woods, the fields, the groves, the ſweet purling 
ſtreams, the horn, the halloo of the huntſmen, and 
the chearful ruddy countenance of thoſe who pur- 
Jue the chace, afford alſo a pleaſing variety of a- 
muſement. — By ways like theſe, I fancy ſhe might 
be cheated, as it were, into a taſte more ſuited to 
make her happy, and brought to a more regular way 
of thinking, without ſeeming to endeavour it. 


_ THis is indeed a criſis which calls for the utmoſt 

precaution in a parent : Iam told by perſons who 
are always conſulted on every occaſion that relates 
to pleaſure, that a ſubſcription is intended, ſome 
ſay actually on foot, for ridottoes and maſquerades 
at Ranelagh next winter; and if ſo, our young 
ladies will probably live there all night as well as 
all day. — Whether Mr. Heidegger will have in- 
tereſt enough to prevent this invaſion of his pro- 
vince, I know not; but if it ſhould go on, one 
may venture to pronounce, without being any jr | 
conjurer, that thoſe nocturnal rambles will be 
found of more dangerous, conſequence at Chelſea, 
than they have proved at the {Jaymarket,- 


I coMMUNICATED/this piece of intelligence 
to a young lady, who at preſent paſſes the greateſt 
part of her time at Ranelagh, and never in my life 
did I ſee a creature fo tranſported : — her eyes 
ſparkled, her lips quivered, all her frame was in 
agitation, through , eagerneſs to know. ſomething 
farther of this important affair ; and when I men- 
tioned the apprehenſions I had, that if ſych a de- 
ſign ſhould take place, it might be prejudicial to 
the health of thoſe who ſhould venture themſelves, 
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in the damps of winter, in a place ſo near the wa- 


ter, — O madam, cried ſhe, one cannot catch cold at 
Ranelagh ! — I could not forbear, after this, giving 
her ſome broad hints of other inconveniences, 
which might probably attend being ſo far from 
home, at hours that might encourage attempts, no 
way agreeable to the modeſty of our ſex ; on which 
ſhe only ſaid, Lard, madam, how you talk / — And 
all my admonitions had no other effect, than to 
make her ſhorten her viſit ; no doubt to impart the 
diſcourſe we had together to ſome of her acquain- 
tance, and to ridicule my want of taſte. 


SHE has one motive, as I have been told by the 
men, which, notwithſtanding, ſhe would be ve 
unwilling to acknowledge, for her preferring al. 
querades to all other public diverſions ; which. is, 
that ſhe never had a handſome thing ſaid to her 
out of a vizard : — nature, it is certain, havi 
been over curious in the formation of her features, 
and that cruel enemy to beauty, the ſmall-pox, has 
rendered them yet leſs delicate; but with the help 


of new ſtays once a month, and ſtrait 3 ſne 


has a tolerable ſnape; but then her neck ſuffers for 


it, and confeſſes, in ſcarlet bluſhes, the conſtraint 


put upon her waiſt: — this misfortune, however, 
ſhe conceals under a handkerchief or pelerine, and 
high tucker, and never trips it in the walks with- 
out ſome ſhare of admiration from thoſe who fol- 
low, and are not nimble enough to overtake her. 


A MASQUERADE may, therefore, well be the 


delight of her heart, where the advantageous part 
of her only is revealed; yet, though ſhe cannot be 


inſenſible of what is amiable in herſelf, and what 
the contrary, as ſhe looks ſo often in her glaſs, ſhe 
was weak enough laſt winter to lay herſelf open to 


a 
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a rebuff at the maſquerade, which oceaſioned a good 
deal of raillery among thoſe who heard of jt. 


To diſplay all her perfections in the beſt light 
ſhe could, ſhe aſſumed the habit of a Diana, a 
reen velvet jacket, fringed with filver, made ſo 
falt, that, as I heard, her chambermaid ſprained 
both her thumbs with buckling it on, very much 
added to her natural ſlenderneſs: — a ſilyer creſ- 
cent glittered on her head, which had, no other co- 
vering than her hair, of which, indeed. ſhe has a 
great deal, and well coloured, braided with rows of 
pearl and flowers interſperſed ; the vizard on, it 
muſt be owned ſhe made a very complete figute, 
and attracted the eyes of a good part of the alle m- 
bly who were there that night. 3 


Bur that which. flattered her ambition moſt was 
that the great Imperio took notice of her, and ima- 
gining — a real Venus might be hid under the 
fictitious Diana, ordered a nobleman who ſtood 
near him, to go to her, and prevail with her to 
come to 8 a ja — He, uo 
not unaccuſtomed to ſuch employments, readily 
flew to execute his aaa agg and after having 
brought her to. the higheſt pitch of. vanity by the 
moſt extravagant compliments, to crown all, let 
her know who it was that ſent him, and on what 
errand, — Charmed as ſhe was with the praiſes he 
gave her, it was ſome time before ſhe yielded to.do 
as he deſired ; but at laſt all her reſolution was 
ſubdued, by the reflection that ſhe ought not to re- 
fuſe any thing to Imperio, and ſhe ſuffered herſelf 
to be conducted by him to the beaufet, near which 
{mperia ſtood, who preſented her with a glaſs of 
wine with his own hand, accompanied with many 
compliments; both which ſhe received with a low 
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public places, as ſetting themſelves up for fale, and 


Bur fatal was this complaiſance to all her hopes: 
Imperio ſtarted back, and above the neceſſity of 

concealing the diſappointment of his ns; 

— [t will not do, my lord, ſaid he to the nobleman, 
it will not do, and 1 am ſorry 1 gave you ſo much 

trouble. E e 80 


SEVERAL of the company, whom this adven- 
ture had drawn. to that part of the room, ſaw her 
face before the could be quick enough to replace 
her maſk. 3 and a much greater number heard the 
words Imperio ſpoke, as he turned from her, ſo that 


the whole time ſhe ſtayed. afterwards ſhe was ſa- 


luted with nothing but, It will not de, and. a loud 
laugh. 


Hap ſhe been miſtreſs of reſolution. enough to 
have reſiſted the importunities of the emiſſary- lord, 
and the commands of Imperio, ſhe would doubt- 
leſs have heard many praiſes of the charming Di- 
ana repeated afterwards in company; whereas now 
the myſtery was revealed, and the real Diana 
known, her greateſt intimates could not forbear 
laughing at the mortification ſhe had received; 
and on every little diſpute with any of them, the 
way they took to be revenged, was to cry, It will 


not do. 


Muc more lovely women than the perſun! 
have been ſpeaking of, have ſometimes met with 
little indignities and lights; which their pride could 
ill ſuſtain; and, indeed, how ſhould it be other- 
wiſe | the men are ſo cenforious, that they look on 
all thoſe of our ſex, who appear too much at theſe 


theres 


— 
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therefore taking the liberty of buyers, meaſure us 
with their eyes from head to foot; and as the moſt 
perfect beauty may not have charms for all Who 
gaze upon her in this ſcrutinous manner, few there 
are, if any, who have not found ſome who will paſs 
by her with a contemptuous toſs, no leſs ſignificant 
than the moſt rude words could be. OS 
4 . | 994 


O WHEREFORE then will not women endea- 
vour to attain thoſe talents which are ſure of com- 
manding reſpect — No form fo faultleſs, but the 
' enquiring eyes of wanton and ungenerous men may 

find a blemiſh in. But ſhe who has not the leaſt 
pretence to beauty, has it in her power, would ſhe 
but once be prevailed upen to exert it, to awe the 
boldeſt, or moſt affectedly nice libertine into ſub- 
miſſion, and force him to confeſs her worthy of a 
ſerious attachment : — if even by indigence of cir- 
cumſtances, or the unjuſt parſimony ſome parents 
are guilty of, ſhe is denied the means of GY 
her genius, and making herſelf miſtreſs of thoſe 
expenſive accompliſhments, which might -render 
her, what we call, a ſhining figure in the world, 
innocence and modeſty are ſtill her own, they 
were-born with her, they will coſt nothing to pre- 
ſerve, and, without the aid of any other charm, will 
be a ſure defence from all inſults. i 


MopesTy is the characteriſtic of our ſex; it is 
indeed the mother of all thoſe graces for which we 
_ merit either love or eſteem : — ſweetneſs of 
behaviour, meekneſs, courteſy, charity in judging _ 
others, and avoiding all that Wil ab \ 
of examination in ourſelves, flow from it: it is 
the fountain head, as well as the guardian of our 
chaſtity and honour, and when it is once thrown 

off, every other virtue grows weak, and by degrees, 
is in danger of being wholly loſt; — * is 
- poſſeſſed 
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poſſeſſed pf it can be guilty of no crime, but ſhe 
who forfeits it is liable to fall into all. 


or even that ſoftnels ſo becoming in womankind, 

[ leave any one to judge who has been witneſs in 

what manner ſome ladies come into public aſſem- 

blies : — they do not walk but ſtraddle, and ſome- 
times run with a kind of a friſk and jump; throw 
their enormous hoops almoſt in the faces of thoſe 
who paſs by them; — ftretch out their necks, and 
roll their eyes from ſide to fide, impatient to take 
the whole company at one view; and if they happen 
to ſee any one dreſſed le's exact, according to the, 
mode, than themſelves, preſently cry out, — anti- 
quity to perfection — à picture of the laſt age 
then burſt into a laugh, loud enough to be heard 
at two or three furlongs diſtant ; happy if they can 
put the unfortunate object of their ridicule out of 
countenance. — Can ſuch a behaviour paſs upon, 
the world for modeſty, good-manners, or good-, 


nature! 
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How far it is conſiſtent with that decent reſerve, 
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I do not pretend to ſay, that all the ladies who, - 
give themſelves an air of boldneſs; meerly becauſe 
it is the faſhion, are guilty of any thing which may 
arra gn their chaſtity : many may be innocent in 
fact, who are not ſo in ſhew ; but are they not then 
greatly cruel to themſelves to aſſume the appear- 
ance of vices they are free from! Some are p 70 
ſo high as to have their actions above the reach of 


— | —2 


1s 

e 

f ſcandal ; and others, by their avowed manner of 
7 fe, render themſelves: below it; but it is to thoſe 

s I peak who have reputations to loſe, and hg are 


. not altogether o independent, as not to have it 
8 their intereſt to be thought well of by the world. 


FAR be it from me to debar m | ſex from go- 
18 Vor. I. | 2 1 y 1 = 
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and odious! — Some pleaſure is dout 


\ eaſes, or 
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ing to thoſe” public diverſions, which, at preſent, 


make fo much noiſe in town: none of them but 
may be enjoyed without prejudice, provided they 
are frequented in a reaſonable manner, and beha- 
ved at with decency : — it is the ummoderate uſe, 
or rather the abuſe of any thing, which renders the 
partaking it a fault. What is more agreeable than 

freedom in converſation, yet when it extends to 
levity and wantonneſs, what more Foptemprible 
| re is doubtleſs neceſſary 
to the human ſyſtem ; taken in moderation it in- 


Vigorates both mind and body, but indulged to ex- 
CE 


els is equally pernicious : — in fine, it ought ne- 
ver to break in upon thoſe hours which, wich grea- 
ter propriety, might be devoted to buſineſs in per- 
ſons of maturity, and to improvement in the youn- 
ger fort. 10 To re 
TIME, ones precious, can never be more ſo 
than in our early years; — the firſt ideas make 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt laſting impreffion : — while 
the genius is free, and unclogged with any of the 
cares of life, and the ſoul acts through the organs 
of the body, uninterrupted with any paſſions, diſ- 
di iſaſters, then it is that we thould endea- 
vour to lay in a ſtock of knowledge for our whole 
lives ; — to acquire thoſe accompliſhments which 
alone deſerve, and will certainly attract reſpect; 
and to eſtablifn ſolid principles of virtue, which 
hereafter growing up into practice, will conduce 
2 the happineſs of all about us, as well as of our- 
ves. 


© 


Tuis criſis, if once neglected, can never be re- 


trieved, and will ſooner or later be attended with 


a ſevere repentance: — how melancholly a thing 
muft it be for a lady to hear others, who have bet- 
ter huſbanded the ineſtimable moments, a 
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for perfections ſhe is conſcious ſhe might have ex- 
celled in, had ſhe not 28 and inadvertently let 


lip the golden opportunity 


Non are the hours employed in pleaſure all 
that are loſt by ity eſpecially when it happens to be 
of that ſort which 1 = us much out of our own 
houſes : — the idea of it is apt to render us indo- 
lent in our affairs, even the little time we are at 
home; — where the heart is, the thoughts Will 
continually be when the body is abſent; — the 
darling topic engroſſes too much of the mind, and 
occaſions an inattention to every thing but itſelf ; 
it is not, therefore, greatly to be wondered at, that 
young ladies, who cannot be expected to have 
that {olidity which experience only teaches, ſhould 
ſeem ſo careleſs in improving time, when we ſee 
very many of thoſe, who have been married years, 
negle& their huſbands, children, and families, to 
run galloping after every new entertainment that 
is bib. | r 1 5 


Bu x, as there is great room to fear the preſent 
age is too far loſt in luxury and indolence to liſten 
to any remonſtrance, I Would fain perſwade the 
very young ladies to act ſo as to render the next 
more proniſing. . 
As marriage is a thing which they will one day 
think of, and a good huſband is both a natural and 
laudable wiſh, who would not endeavour to render 
herſelf deſerving the laſting affection of a man of 
ſenſe ! — ſuch à one, who, as Mr. Rowe elegantly 
expreſſes it, will be always 55 a 


Pleas d to be happy, as He's plaas d to bleſs, 
And W. of her worth, can never love her 


leſs, 
L424 80 
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So many young charmers are continually fpring- 
ing up, an the men grow ſo eee in 
their taſte, that beauty, in their eyes, ſeems to 
have loſt all its bloom at ſixteen or ſeventeen; and 
how great a ſtab muſt it be to the vanity of a wo- 
man, who, at five-and-twenty, finds herſelf either 
not married at all, or to a huſband who regards 
her no otherwiſe than as a withered roſe ! for ſo 
it will ever be, whatever the ladies may flatter 
themſelves with, where there is no tie more ſtrong 
than meerly perſonal perfection, to bind the natu- 
rally roving and inconſtant heart. Convineed by 
ſad experience of this truth, in vain ſhe looks back 
upon her miſpent days ; — in vain, with heart- 
felt tears, regrets the time ſhe has laviſhed in tri- 
fles unworthy of her; — in vain eſſays to attone 
for follies by a quite contrary behaviour; — 
all ſhe can do is now too late; — with her, alas 
the ſun of hope, of admiration, of flattery and plea- 
ſure, is ſet forever, and the. dark gloom of cold 
neglect and loathed obſcurity envelopes all her 
future lite, EY} 


AMASINA had a form ſo every way exact, 
that envy itſelf could find nothing to object againſt 
It : — al other beauties loſt their charms when ſhe 
appeared, and ſeemed but as ſtars'in the preſence 
of the ſun : — ſhe was what the ſong deſcribes, 


Fairęſt among the fair. 


He R high birth, and the accompliſhments ſne 
was. miſtrel of, heightened the graces of her per- 
ſon, and ſcarce any age ever produced an object 
of more univerſal admiration. But of all the ad- 
dreſſes made to her, thoſe of Palamon were the 
moſt countenanced by her noble parents, and agree- 
able to herſelf: — his virtue, good ſenſe, and breed- 
| ing, 
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ing, made him reſpected by them, as the grace- 
fulnefs of his perſon gave bim the Ns — | 
eyes, above all others who pretended to her, tho' 
ſome there were whoſe eſtates were far ſuperior, 
and whoſe declarations of love were alſo accom- 
panied with a greater ſhew of vehemence. 


PALAMON, it is certain, was a lover of that 
ſort which all women, who judge as they ought to 
do, would approve: — his profeſſions were accom- 
panied with no adulations, no extravagancies; — 
he told her he wiſhed nothing ſo much as to live 
with her, but never ſaid he would die for her ; — 
his paſſion was perfectly ſincere and tender, but 
was far from either jealouſy or impetuoſity: — he 
could know his rivals without challenging them to 
fight, and could. bear the little flights ſhe ſometimes 
affected to treat him with, and not immediately 
ſwear he would throw himſelf upon his ſword. | 


AMASINA, too confcious of her charms, was 
ſometimes very uneaſy that ſhe could render him 
no more ſo ; and imagining ſhe had begun to place 
her affections on a man, who had not that defe- 
rence for her which ſhe merited, made uſe of her 
uno Tr — it: — to, this end ſhe 
indulged her natural propenſity to gaiety, in goi 
to all public places, . — of — 
one who preſumed to make them, and in fine 
became a perfect coquet: this method ſeemed to 
her the only one to render him more aſſiduous, 
and at the ſame time to regain that liberty for her 
own heart, which ſhe found the inclination ſhe had 
to him above all other men, was beginning to en- 
thral. All I deſire in the world, ſaid ſhe one day 
to a perſon who afterwards repeated it to me, 2s 
to ſee the inſenſible . dying with deſpair 
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at my feet; and that I may, from my very heart 
77 hate him. 8 En a 


How ſucceſsful foever this way of proceeding 
may fometimes have been found, it was far from 

wering the end Amaſina propoſed by it; and i- 
ſtead of rendering Palamon more ſubmiſſive than 
he had been, made her appear to him every way 
leſs worthy of reſpect. | 


As he truly loved her, and looked on her as a 
woman who was ſhortly to be his wife, all the 
Uttle levities of her behaviour ſeemed to him as ſo 
many wounds to his own honour ; and he could 
not therefore forbear repreſenting to her, how un- 
worthy of them both it was, that ſhe ſhould be ſo 
frequently ſeen at places, and with company, which 
he told her, he was fure ſhe muſt be ſenſible her- 
ſelf, gave occaſion of cenſure to malicious tongues, . 


-- SHE affected to reſent the liberty he took, but 
was in her heart pleaſed to find he was piqued at 
what ſhe did, becauſe ſhe took it as a proof of his 
love, as indeed it was ; but then ſhe too much de- 
pended on the force of that love, and flattered her- 
ef with a belief, that at laſt it would humble him 
into that tame enduring admirer ſhe wiſhed :—to 
this end, therefore, ſhe ſtudied eternally how to- 
give him freſh matter of diſquiet; — ſhe contrived 
to be always abroad at thoſe hours when ſhe expec- 
ted him to viſit her; — ſhe paſſed her whole days 
in going from one public place to another ;—would 
often leave word at home, that if he deſired to fee 
her, he might come to lady Diamond's, miſs Tey- 
well*s, or ſome other of her female acquaintance, 
whoſe conduct ſhe knew he the moſt diſapproved 
of any ſhe had : — ſhe ſuffered beau Triſſe, a crea- 
ture whoſe converſation was ſhunned by every wo- 
man 


\ 
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man of prudence, to romp with her before his face; 
and in fine, did even a violence to her ow incli- 
nations; as well as to her reputation, only to make 
trial how far the love Palamon had for her would 


compel him to bear. 
enn 


Pook unthinking lady! little did ſhe foreſee 
the conſequences of this behaviour; and bein 
guilty of no real crime, was too neglectful wha 
the appearance of it would in time ſubject her to: 
—her mother, though a woman of gaiety herſelf, 
was vexed to find her daughter give Fats fuch ex- 
ceſſes, as all her friends and kindred highly blamed 
her for permittiſig, and did all in her power to pre- 
vail on her to be at leaſt more cautious to prevent 
ſcandal : but Ama ſinn contented herſelf with liſten- 
ing to her reproofs without being at all amended 
by them; and thinking ſhe was the beſt judge of 
her own actions, perſiſted as ſhe had begun, till by 
long ne 2 boldnefs, which at firſt was far from 
_ natural to her, ſhe at laſt really loſt all that 
ſimplicity and ſweet timidity fo becoming in a vir- 
gin ſtate :=ftercer fires now ſparkled in her ; 
—her voice became more ſhrill ; — ſhe talked in- 
cedſſantly; — ſhe laughed aloud ; — ſhe bluſhed not 
at hearing a looſe ſong, nor ſtarted at freedoms ſhe 
would once have thought a violation of decency and 


PALAMON was both ſurprized and grieved 
to find this change in a perſon whom he loved 
with the utmoſt tenderneſs, and had flattered him- 
ſelf of being one day happy with:—he intreated 
her with-all the moving eloquence of an honour- 
able affection, that for her own ſake, if not for 
his, ſhe would reflect on her preſent conduct, and 
_ _ 10 00 25 * anuable ru 7 2—— 

repreſented to her, how unworthy of her con- 
e L 4 oy verſation 
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verſation ſome of thoſe were who now were ho- 
noured with it; — the little ſolid. happineſs was to 
be found in thoſe noiſy and tumultuous. pleaſures, 
to which ſhe had, of late, too much devoted her 

time; and touched, though with all the gentleneſs 
he could, on the cenſures ſhe incurred, and the 
dangers ſhe was liable to fall into, by thus indiſcri- 
minately ſuffering herſelf to be led into all ſorts of 
company, and even into places reſorted to by the 


moſt irregular of both ſexes. 6.3643 Wines? 


TES E remonſtrances ſhe ſometimes affected 
to ridicule, and at others to reſent; not but ſhe 
had too much ſenſe not to allow the juſtice of 
them: but as her whole aim in acting in the man- 
ner ſhe did, was to bring him to ſuch a temper of 
mind as to ſubject his very reaſon to her will, and 
to think every thing juſtifiable ſhe did, ſhe reſol- 
ved to make no alteration in her conduct, till he 
ſhould fay with the lover, in one of Mrs. Centliure's 
. I alt Iced 
No fellies fatal to the fair can prove. 
All things are beauties in the nymph we love. 


' SOME men, it is certain, have behaved with 

that ſlaviſh dependance before marriage, who, af- 
terwards have 1 —— very tyrants, and made their 
wives dearly pay for all the ſubmiſſions they exac- 
ted from them while they were miſtreſſes. 


 PALA MON, however, was of a quite con- 
trary diſpoſition: — he did not deſire to marry' A- 
maſina but with a view of living with her in that 
happy equality which was doubtleſs. intended, by 
the inſtitution ; and though nothing could be 12 
ſincere and ardent than the paſſion he had for her, 
yet he could neither think of making her his ay 

OD while 
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while ſhe continued in this inordinate love of un- 
becoming pleaſures, nor of ering Hy power of 
a huſband in order to reclaim her: the one he knew 
was inconſiſtent with his honour, the other with his 
peace of mind, both which were extremely dear 
to him; and though, on many occaſions, he had 
room to believe he was not indifferent to her, yet 
as he found] the regare ihe ALAN him was =, of 
force enough to reſtrain her from being guilty of 
any one thing he had, teſtified his derprobaon 
of, he reſolved rather to break off with her in- 
tirely, and ſuffer all N ſuch a parting muſt 
inflict, than ſubject himſelf to others of a yet more 
alarming kind, and which might probably be as. 


Wirn what prodigious difficulty he brought 
himſelf to determine in this faſhion, none but thoſe 
poſſeſſed of an equal ſhare of affection can y 
| conceive ;; ſo I ſhall only fay that it was ſuch, as 
he ſtood in need of all his fortitude, and good un- 
derſtanding to ſurmount. —L have been told by 
one who knew him. well, and was indeed the. con- 
fidant of his moſt. ſecret thoughts, that he has ſeen 
him in agonies ſuch as he often feared would have 
been mortal, and which, he imagined, till he was 
convinced. to the contrary, would have got the 
better of all his reſolution. : ſo hard it is to wean 
the heart from an object it has been long accuſto- 
med to love, and which has ſome merits to attone 


for its defẽcts I. 


Hap Ama ſina ſeen him in theſe conflicts, it is 
probable her good - nature would. have been too 
ſtrong for her vanity, and ſhe would have abated 
ſome part of thoſe ſubmiſhons ſhe expected from 
him, in conſideration of the rack he ſuſtained, and 
thought that that alone was ſufficient to prove the 

L 5 5 height 


” 
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Height of paſſion the wiſhed to inſpire in the man 
'on whom the intended to beſtow herſelf,” 


Bur it was not her good fortune to be informed 
of any part of what he ſuffered; — he revealed 
himſelf to none that would betray it to her, and 
the greatneſs of his ſpirit would not it him to 
behave in her preſence, ſo as to enable her to pe- 


netrate into his foul; fo that ſhe knew no more 


than that he had the preſumption to attempt bring- 
ing her over to his way of thinking, and obliging 
Her to live according to his rules, and for that very 
reafon thought ſhe ſhould be guilty of an injuſtice 
to herſelf not to ſhew him the vanity of ſuch an 
eſſay, and that ſhe knew he onght rather to be 
2 — every thing ſhe did, meerly becauſe 
id it. $ tote ( 


Tars kind of ſtruggle between them, and that 
Palamon had with himſelf, continued for ſome 
time; but at laſt his love, infulted by additional 
provocations, yielded to his reaſon, and all the ſpells 
her inchanting beauty had laid on him, loft their 
power at once: he fat down, and in the prefence 
of that friend, who was the ſole repoſitory of his 


fecrets, wrote to her in the following terms : - 


T0 the lovely thoughthſs AM 


© QINCE unjuft and eruel to yourſelf, as well as 
to the' moſt ſincere paſſion ever heart was 
© poſſeſſed of, you prefer thoſe trifling diverſions, 
© unworthy to be called pleaſures, and the gallan- 
© tries of men whom, I have ſtill too good an opi- 
nion of you, not to aſſure myfelf, you in reality 
© deſpiſe, to your own reputation and my eternal 


| © peace; you ought not, nor I flatter myſelf will, 


« accuſe me of inconſtaney, if I no longer _ 


Gd F- nA 
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„to mmgle with the herd, whoſe addreſſes you 


have; of late, not onl y permitted but encouraged; 
$ e think of paſting my whole life with a 
lady, whoſeems determined to devote all her's in 
< ſcenes no way ſuited to render the marriage-ſtate | 
6 zn intreaties, my remonſtrances, 
my diſquiets, my very tears, have not only been 
ineffectual to prevail on you to make the leaſt 
< alteration in your conduct, but have ſerved as 
& * 2 280. ddr dg a mä your more 
: you ſhall; therefore, tio more 
empire hed nl T now take my 


E 


« — leave, which I had done in perſon, 
« having often been to wait on you for that pur- 


* pole heard you were in places, where T 
3 it inconſiſtent with that character I 
s endeavour to preſerve, to go feek 
c 25 in. — With what difficulty I brought my- 
« ſelf to this reſolution I need not tell you, who 
are enough ſenſible of the force your charms 
© have had upon me; but I am the more confo- 
6 * ted as it cannot but be agreeable to you, ſince 
vou have taken ſo much pains to enable me to 

* accompliſh ſo painful a taſk, and to convince me 


0 e ing can be acceptable o you rom. h 
pa a Þ © The Unfortunate Par ae 4 
p. 9. 0 71 Nerz my pon from bid- 


ding you once more farewel, and . 
« you may find, in ſome more haf V man, 
.© thoſe'merits which 1 prevail o = to 
© render him complet Mek by r 
Wo thoſe perfedtions,; wr Ar ur ate 
© of me made you, but for a time, — for: 


AMASINA was at a maſquerade -when this | 
leuer arrived, ſo that it * not: to her hands ti! 
next 


Pd 
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next morning at her return: — a bitter ſequel of 
the Lift night's pleaſure.) — Amazement and rage 
at firſt took up all her-thoughts, and left no room 
for admittance to the ſofter paſſions : ſnhe knew 
not ſhe either loved Palamon, or was grieved at 
being forſaken by him ; but a few moments after 
convinced. her ſhe did both: ſhe went not now to 
bed as was her cuſtom after coming from the Hay- 
market ;—no repoſe remained for hex heart or eyes; 
hy turns ſhe wept and raved — upbraided*the in- 
Co cy of Palamon, and her own; want of 
charms ; — curſed the haughtineſs of his ſpirit, and 
her inability of bending it; and laid the blame of 
ber misfortune on every thing, but that which a- 

lone was the occaſion, her own ill conduct. 


SHE was in agitations, ſuch as were very near 
throwing her into fits, when Armico her brother 
happened to come into her chamber, and aſłing the 
meaning of that diſorder, which was viſible in all 
her air and countenance,—Palamon, cried ſhe, at 
the ſame time burſting into a flood of tears, has 
uſed me ill, N. 1 21 8 tr 


1 , | T „r £41.45 y 
Hou, cried the impatient: Amico, who was a 
Kind of a Chamont, and had no lels affection for 
his ſiſter than the poet has beſtowed on that young 
warrior, — Buick, — let me know in what, that 1: 
may fly to revenge your cauſe... HG 


READ there, replied. ſhe, pointing to the let-. 
ter which lay open on the table; — he has the im- 
pudencę to renounce his vows,, to abandon me, and 
then lay the, blame of his falſhood on my innocent di- 


A RMICO took fre immediately, and with 


out giving himſelf the trouble of winner 4 
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farther than five or ſix lines, {wore that Palamore 
was a villains and that he would not ſuffer the ho- 
nour of his to be abuſed; and a thouſand 
fuch like ſpeeches, which raſh young men are:apt 
to make on cauſes of this nature, however ground- 
leſs or: imaginary. — Purſuing the dictates of his 
1 and without giving himſelf any time for 
reflection, he flew out of the room, and ſent a chal- 
lenge — requiring him to meet him, at a 
place he mentioned, and was proper enough for 
the purpoſe, with ſword and piſtol, to anſwer the 
indignity he had "offered. to their family, in Se 


perſon of ns 


R 4 


| Tws he ſent by his "vale de choline ares 
he charged to bring back an anſwer; but he ſoon. 
returned, letting — it was not in his p 
er to obey him, Palamon having left London the 
eo fore, in order to retire to his country= 
ET 
_— * ' 1 APR 7 4 X + 1 d 
ARMICO-: at Grft-was enraged. at. the diſap- 
pointment of that revenge he imagined himſelf 
ſure of taking on Palaman; but his paſſion ſoon. 
after growing more cool, he did not think fit to 
follow him; eſpecially as his father, infor- 
med the ſame day of all that had ha abſo- 
lutely forbad him to make any noiſe of the affair}, 
and ſeemed to acknowledge, that Palamon had. 
behaved no .otherwiſe than as a reaſonable man, 
and that Amaſina, if ſhe looked on the loſs of him. 
— bebe 1 1 88 - 


54 M ON, in 8, ey W 
his letter to Ama ſina than he wiſhed: it back: 
a flood of tenderneſs returned upon his heart, and 


taken, appear leſs faulty than he before had 
thought 
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thought her: — he had r eee having 
taken his farewel in too harſh and unbecoming 
terms, and wiſhed he had atleaſt done it with more 
foftnefs ; but on his ſervant's return, and informing; 
him ſhe was gone to the maſquerade; he grew more 
fatisfied with what he had done; and convinced it 
was right to part with a 3 whom — 4 
not the leaſt appearance of ever be 
to prevent the 4 of fri — 2 
out of his on power to recede from what he had 
wrote, abſence ſeemęd to him the only ſure Way: 

therefore, without any longer delay than the time 
his horſes were 1 to the chariot, quitted the 
town immediately, taking with him that above- 
mentioned friend, whoſe advice and company he 
knew would firengthen him in his reſolution, and 
conſole him in the pains he endured, while teur- 


ing 1 once Free ee e bis 


WY) 


To be told of his departure, inflicted on that 
2 lady agonies more cruel than all his letter 
had done : — ſhe now was aſſured he was in ears 
neft ; that he was mevitably loſt and by the 
violence of har grief, knew the violence of the dove 
that had occaſioned it: all the pride, the vairi 
deſire of conquering his reaſon, and render ing it 
ſubſervient to her will, which had prompted het 
to act as ſhe did, was now no more: — gladly 
would ſhe have yielded to relinquiſh every joy for 
that of retrieving his affections; and, perhaps, oven | 
deſcended to confeſs how far ſhe had been to 
had he been preſent to defire it of her; but he wa 
at too gre eat a diſtance, and to write ſhe thought 
would be demeaning herſelf too much, and might 


make him rather deſpiſe niere e: 32 2 gf 


ALL r be fo longs and with fo much ardencp, in 
'"-— 


A: „ hd | * s 
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vain attempted to bring to paſs, while he was pre- 
ſent and continued to admire her, was however ef- 
fected by his Taking ber. What wis denied to 
love, ear inforced ! She looked back with Won 
der and deteſtation on thoſe irregularities which 
had deprived her of him; and it became as great 


a prodigy now to ſee her in any _ place of di- 
verſion, as it had lately been to find her abſent : = 
ſhe has, ever ſince his breaking with her, been that 
reſerved, that prudent Ama ſina he had fo much 


wiſhed to ind der, and which would have made 


him the happieſt of mankind ; but it is now too 
late to be any other than a matter of indifference 
to him; and is accompanied with a misfortune to 
herſelf, whieh is, that the remembrance of his 

ſion, and the ill return ſne made, will not permit 
her to entertain the leaſt regard for —— man, 


though ſtill addreſſed by the nobleft CO 
Britain. = nen FAIL 


PALAMON t had not been many „dne in 
the country, before he became acquainted with a 


young lady, who, though not altogether ſorefplen- 


dent a beauty as Anmaſpin, wanted not charms td - 


render any man forgetful of a miſtreſs, by whom 


he thought himſelf ill treated; and had beſides, all 


thoſe of the mind, which Palamon fet 
ſo high's value on: in fine he made his addreſ. 
ſes to her, was received by her relations with the 
higheſt approbation, and by herſelf with a modeft 
3 — the "ENS laſted no longer than 
the equally defired ceremony 

comp inn their withes, — they continued 
— patterns of 'conjugal affection ; while poor 
Amaſina ſuffers her bloom to- wither in ſecret re- 
inings and unavailing repentance, her affliction 


vier to be borne by the ener ſhe makes 
to conceal it. : ; 3 
5 
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By this example young ladies ought to be war- 
ned, how dangerous it is to ſport with the affec- 
tions of a man of ſenſe : — a fop, a fool, who has 

no. ſenſibility of what is owing to the woman he 
addreſſes, or to himſelf, may think the little arti- 
fices, which ſome make uſe of in order to-inflame 
their lovers, as a pretty amuſement, and be delighted 
with thoſe jealouſies which neither give him real 
s, nor the ecclairciſement of any real p — 

ut the man who loves ſincerely, and ſees 


ſuch idle n . n * let 
deſpiſe them. , 


Too many I fear are RY $ caſe, and for 
the gratification of a whim, of a moment's dura- 
tion, —_ facrificed what would have made the 
happineſs of their whole lives. — According to. 
that gr eat diſcerner of nature, the immortal Shake- 
ſpear, nothing is ſo much deſired by women as to 

ave their own will; but as it is impoſſible for any 
one, of what. ſtation foever, to enjoy it in every 
thing, we ought to conſider and weigh well in what 
we can, with the leaſt mortification to ourſelyes, 
endure to be debarred from it, and not hazard the 
higheſt wiſh our ſouls. can form to the attainment 
of the meaneſt :.— but what, Sir. Fohn Suckling 
wrote extempore,.on the ſight of two, lovers quar- 
reling about a trifle, may very well be. applied to 
a number of our preſent. n e to, 


: Cupid, 0 of both lexes.. wet #7 1 71 


Lovers, like little girls and boys, V 
Cry for hearts, as they Fer ters; {lng 
M bich when once gain d, in childiſb Ply. 

They wantonly. do. throw. aße. k 


* - 
- — * 


AFTER all, no young lady, if he thinks at all,. 
can, think the indulging herſelf too much in the 


modiſh 


* 8 [ LL] oy 
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modiſh diverſions of the age will ever be agree- 


able to, any man, whoſe good opinion it is worth 


her while either to inſpire. ar preſcrve: nor can ſhe 
anſwer it to her reaſon, that ſhe takes more pains to 
engage the idle flatteries of a feC unmeaning cox- 
combs, than the ſolid praiſes of perſons of virtue 
and good ſenſe, * — + ap xo 


Bur I am ſenſible all this is talking to the 
wind: — muſick, dancing, love, and gallantry, are 


favourite amuſements with the young and gay: 


they will Nr them wherever they are to be 
t is, therefore, a great pity, methinks, 


found. — 
that people of faſhion have not frequent entertain- 
ments of this nature at their own houſes; where 
only ſelect companies being admitted, all the dan- 
gers, the indecencies, the miſchiefs, which attend 
rambling to public aſſemblies, would be avoided.: 
— the gentlemen, knowing who they were among, 
would treat the ladies with the reſpect due to 
them, and exert all their wit and addreſs to render 


themſelves agreeable : — the ladies might be as 
pleaſant as they pleaſed ;. all innocent freedoms are 


allowable with men of honour and good ſenſe : —» 
no miſconſtructions are made either through igno- 
rance or ill- nature on what paſſes in converſation z 
all is free and eaſy, and the preſent ſatisfaction 
is not hereafter embittered with any remorſe or 


anxiety. * 8 


Ix fine, m. | ſpetatorial capacity will permit me 


to approve of no other entertainments which ara 


paid for, and at which all people, without diſtinc- 
tion, have an equal privilege for their money, than 
thoſe. which are exhibited on the theatres 3 for 
there, though it is poſſible the moſt abandoned 
proſtitute may thruſt herſelf into the ſame box 
with the firſt dutcheſs, and even have the arro- 


gance 


* * — * , - 7 0 » — 
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| thoſe freedoms, which may eaſily be taken either 
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to her, yet ſuch inſtances very tafely, if ever, hap- 


pen; not becauſe ſfuch wretches want either WH- - 


pudence or Vanity enou to mix, as much as they 
can, with the great and virtueus part of their ſex 
in theſe as well as in any other public place, but 


becauſe delt know it is not their intereſt to do it. 


— The deſign they have in coming there would 
be totally 2 by ſuch a behaviour ;- ſince 


the moſt profeſſed and avowed libertine would be 


aſhamed and afraid to aecoſt' them in the ſight or 
hearing of thoſe noble perſonages, or even any lad 
of reputation: — the playhouſe will not admit 


at Ranelagb, Vaux-hall, &c. &c. or the maſ- 

querade, where a man may lead his little miſtreſs 

of an hour, out through a private walk, or run 
away with her in a vizard, without 0 obſerved 


15 the reſt flo ene 


nene. 


Ir is indeed but of nter) * ed 
dared to ap _— barefaced at the theatres ; looſe as 
the aid to have been in the reigh of king 
Chara l IT. I am told no woman of an infamous 
character ever came there without a maſk, and 
long ſinee then, throughout the days of his ſuceeſ- 
ſors, James, William and Mary, and the greateſt 
part, if not all thoſe of queen Anne; they retained 
that modeſt mark of 4 life, or —— it 
for a black hood, pulled over their faces, after the 
manner of a veil, which diftinguiſhed ; and at the 

Aame time concealed them from the viftuous part 
of the audience; ſo that there was then no poſſi- 
bility of an diſagreeable intermixtures ; nor is 
there any danger of it now for the feaſon above 


3 * 
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gance to lay hold of that opportunity of ſpeaking 
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No objections, therefore, can be made againſt 
ladies frequenting the theatres on thoſe accounts, 
for which thoſe other, at preſent more encouraged 


places of refort, ought juſtly to be avoided. 


Bes1DEs, a good play is an elegant entertam- 
ment for thoſe of the brighteft and - moſt elevated 
capacities, and cannot but afford ſome improve- 
ment to the dulleſt and leaſt informed: — it alſo 
engroſſes no more of the time than may very well 
be ſpared from all vther avocations, whether of 
ſtudy or bufineſs; nor breaks in upon thoſe hours 
which decency, and the confideration of our health, 
ſhonld devote to-repofe. e. 


IT muſt be allowed, that there is no kind of di- 
verſion whatever, in which three hours may ſo 


agreeably and profitably be ſpent; and among the 


many misfortunes of the prefent age, I think tlie 
viſible decay of the ſtage may well be accounted 
not the leaft, firice nothing can be a greater proof 
how much the general taſte is vitiated, than to 
neglect an entertainment in which pleafure and 
inſtruction are blended, for others, which the beſt 
that can be ſaid of them is, that they afford ſome 
amuſement to the ſenſe. 


NoTHinG to me ſeems more ridiculous than 
to hear thoſe reafons which the trading part of the 
nation, and ſome of the inferior gentry, give for 
their averſion to that portion of the drama which 
is called tragedy : — We have tragedy enough at 
home, ſay they, involved in wars, burthened with 
taxes, and in contiuual terrors of worſe conſequen= 
ces ; our ſpirits want exhileration, not depreſſion ; 
— our en miſeries, and in all probability t = of 
our poſterity, afford us tos many ſad ideas, torthout 


adding 
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| ng to them by melancholy repreſentations on the 
age. BY 


| MeTrinss there is a narrowneſs of concep- 
tion in people who argue in this manner, which 
deſerves compaſſion: — it ſhews they have capaci- 


ties for nothing farther than what is called the tale 


or fable of the piece; and either, through want of 
attention or underſtanding, cannot take in thoſe 
beautiful morals and reflections, which in all good 


tragedies ſhew, that the misfortunes to which life 


is incident are not diſplayed, but with a view of 
enabling perſons to undergo, with the more forti- 
tude and patience, ills which they find have been 


inflicted on others, 


Bur where nature, or the want of proper edu- 
cation denies this intended benefit, thoſe perſons 
whom the ſolemn ſcene too much affect, have not 
the ſame excuſe for witholding their encourage- 
ment to comedy, — ſince, to forget their cares is 
all they want, the /oc# may afford what the 5/in 
cannot give: — they will ſee the follies and miſ- 
takes both of the great and low world agreeably 
ridiculed ;. and if they do not amend their own, 
they may, at leaſt, laugh at thoſe of other people. 


I is not, however, to this part of the nation 
I am at preſent pretending to give advice, nor is it 
owing to thoſe motives I have mentioned, that our 
young ladies of condition ſhun theatrical diverſions 
or maſquerades, aſſemblies, and r1dottoes : — the ca- 
lamities of the times affect not them: — all within 
their gentle boſoms is harmony, and joy, and peace: 
— they can condole with Melpomene, and not be 
depreſſed by the diſtreſſes ſhe preſents; and can 
never want a diſpoſition to laugh with Thalia. 


THESE, 


[ 
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Tusk, who are themſelves the real muſes, and 

by their charms inſpire all that is attributed to the 
tuneful nine, ſhould not, methinks, diſdain the ef- 
fects of their own influence: — did they vouch- 
ſafe to ſparkle in the boxes as formerly, the poets 
would write with double energy, and the players. 
act with double ſpirit : — what at preſent is want- 
ing to anſwer the ends propoſed by the inſtitution 
of the drama, is chiefly owing to their having, of 
late years, withdrawn their accuſtomed favours. 


Sou ladies indeed have ſhewn a truly public 
ſpirit in reſcuing the admirable, yet almoſt forgot-- 
ten Shakeſpear, from being totally ſunk in obli- 
vion : — they have generouſly contributed to raiſe 
a monument to his memory, and frequently ho- 
nour his works with their preſence on the ſtage: 
Han action, which deſerves the higheſt encomiums, 
and will be attended with an adequate reward; 
fince, in preſerving the fame of the dead bard, they 
add a brightneſs to their own, which will-ſhine to 


late poſterity. | 


VET I could wiſh this benevolence of nature 
were extended farther{— it is a melancholly re- 


fiection to a poet), Bat he muſt be dead before be 


can arrive at the end of his ambition : — there are 
many living authors who, we cannot deny, merit 
ſome portion of regard; and if, while depreſſed, 
neglected, . and perhaps 1l]-treated, they force, as 
it were, our approbation, how 10 more 
would they be capable of exciting it, if cheriſhed 
and encouraged ! as I remember to have ſome- 
Where read, | Sag: ä 


As tender plants by kindly influence live, 
So favour is the ſun makes poets thrive. 
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L us not, therefore, laviſh all our garlands 
on the grave, but reſerve ſome chaplets for the li- 
ving brows of thoſe who make it their endeavours 
to pleaſe us : — gratitude requires it of us, — juſ- 
tice, good-nature, and good- manners, demand ſome 
return on our parts; and if even all thoſe pleas were 
ſilent, ſelf-intereſt ought to oblige us to it: — if 
we conſider ſeriouſſy, we ſhall find that it is the 


. greateſt robbery we can commit againſt ourſelves, 


when we refuſe encouragement to works of wit 
and ingenuity ; for beſides the countenancing thoſe 
perfections in others, being a proof we want not 
ſome ſhare of them ourſelves, bow many ladies 
have their been, the fame of whoſe endowments 
had probably exiſted no longer than their own 
lives, or of ſome particular admirers, which are 
now immortalized-in the pget's ſong ! — Had Sa- 


chariſſa been poſſeſſed of more perfections, than 


even M aller has aſcribed to her, they would long 
Gince have been forgot, did ſhe not {till live in his 


inimitable lines. 


Ir is not that our ſex have not the deſire of 
admiration as much at heart as ever ; on the con- 
trary, the love of praiſe was never more predomi- 
nant : and that they aim to acquire it by ways ſo 
widely different from what before was ever prac- 
tiſed by our Britiſb ladies, ſince the firſt civilizing 
of the country, ſeems to me entirely occaſioned by 
the example of ſome few 1e who, though in 
an Elevated ſtation, being hoydens in their own na- 
ture, have eſtabliſhed into a faſhion thoſe cuſtoms 
among us, which would have incurred the ſevereſt 
fatire in the days of our anceſtors. | 


Ov very dreſs tos much correſponds with the 
airs, which none now can be accounted genteel 
without afſuming : — one while we are * 


S S i _ 


1“ 


— 


* 
- 
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5 griſted into milk-maids, — then into a kind of Ama- 
4 zonians, — half-men, half-women ; and atruly 
modiſh lady bet, now, yas turns, every thing — 


but a men 


1 * 


Fox my part, 1 think I ſee fo — ks 
if towards barbariſm and ruſticity 4 us, A 
e expect, if the queen of Hungary arms continue 


| to prevail as they have done, we thalt ha A 
1 2 the Pandour 


5 and Talpaci ladies, in order to _ gurſelves ac- 
t cording to their mode; in honour ef the aſſiſtance 
3 their huſbands have afforded in the preſent war 
8 Wild infatuayon ! orange prevalence of example | 
n 
e 


A The bars tan is nothing ſo - Angeeiblez ſo 
5 ing ta thus natural ſoftneſs and modeſty of our 
0 as my Art 70 gaod ſenſe and good breeding, 
that we may not in time degenerate into, if MN 
proceed to unwoman ourſelves by the _ ſwiſt 
e we have done; and a few, a very 
more will reduce us to that ſavage wikinck, KS 
f it is ſaid, nee nee” Au in. : 1 


Y- 


Howes ER, as extremes are eldem of: 67 4 
continuance, it is to be hoped the preſent humour 
will take a different turn; — that our ladies will 
deſpiſe all unworthy imitations, ceaſe to compli- 
ment away their characters to any perfon or per- 
ſons whatever, and once more Si on their — 

ag ns for ox WEI uide of their behaviour, and 

of exciting all that love, ad- 

— le a een it e 
than W * 4. 


End of the Fir rn Been, 


D > ER hf 


AC HERE is one litre ich 
WP what ſo heavenly, init, that by. ſa — 
the more we are poſſeſſed of it, by ſo 


great author of nature: — of all the 
—_— it is that which moſt ſinds its reward 
within itſelf, and at the ſame time moſt endears us 
to ſociety ; attoning for almoſt every other defi- 
ciency: — of all the Beauties, it is which at- 
tracts the moſt laſting admiration, gives the great- 
eſt charm to every thing we ſay Iz and renders 
us amiable in gerd ny, Foe en 85 


Rage of life. | 
11 Ds Io J 


Ver it is no more e than what is in the power 
of every one, with the help of a very little applica- 


ion, to attain: — it is, indeed, no other than ar 


affability of manners and behaviour, or what is 
commonly called good: nature ʒ but then it muſt be 
permanent, ſincere, not aſſumed or affected, but 
flowing from a real benevolence of mind, which 
takes delight in contributing all it can on the _ 
h Fe of ent 


Ir was always my opinion, that eddie 
make good-nature, becauſe it ſhews us w 
true intereſt and happineſs; and whatever "for 
people ſay to the contrary, I never can believe a 
£47 can be poſſeſſed of the one, without ſome 
ſhare of the, 4 A man may, indeed, be an 
excellent mathematician, philoſopher, theologi/t, lau- 
5, or poet; have learning, memory, fancy, inge- 
nuity 


much the more we draw nearer to the 


e 
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nuity to a ſuperlative degree, yet if in his deport- 
ment there be any eg of arrogance, peoriſh= 
neſs, moroſeneſs, ſullemneſs, or any of thoſe indi- 
cations by which nature may be known, I will 
not allow him to have a clear and ſtrong judgment. 
— When any extraordinary endowment makes 
him treat with contempt or impatience the ideas 
of thoſe ho are Tefs learned, or have leſs bright 
capatities/ it ſhews his dn to be clouded. and 
whatever ſparkles may ſometimes ifſue forth, there 
is ſtill a dark and uninformed corner in his ſoul, 
which binders him from being the perfect great 
man, UTTAR) THT ann Bite VT bs BO 


I -3 a ww; _— br ew 2743 | N 
GOON-NATURE is religion too, in the 
higheſt mennimg of the word; becauſe it will not 


any one what we would not 
willingly have 8 to ourſelves: and though T 
am far from thinking that all thoſe who have not 
this happy diſpoſition of mind are wicked, yet this 
venture to re that thoſe who are really poſ- 
ſeſfed pf It, nee can be FWF 
Dr ̃ ͤũᷓ !!! 
APEX SON my be a Arict; dbſerver of the ten 
- -W 5 dd a great deal of miſchief in 


the world © he fh Jeſpife all mean and baſe ac- 


tions, and Have in the utmoſt abhorrence the more 


capital offences ; yet, by a teazing or contemptu- 
ous behaviour, drive, as it were, thoſe about him 
to be guilty even of the worſt, and ſo become the 
author, though not the actor of the crime. 


A CERTAIN noble perſon, who in his time was 
looked upon as the arbiter of wit, found among 
the many pieces Which were every day laid on his- 
toylet for his inſpection, one which had been left 
by a nameleſs author, with a letter, moſt humbly. 
requelfing e Jadgiuent on the perfor 


Vor. M mance: 


uncertain; but he was fo. little ſati 


nn of mind; for unn oy 
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mance: this, it ſ us a dramatic poem en- 
titled: Mariamne, and v er. it. Was, wrote, th 
that {kil and energy a Rory ſo affecting. as, that of 
the Jewiſh Princeſs . ther it only 
ſeemed to fall ſhort by any U the illuſtri· 

ous, reader might happen to be in at Hot ts 
piece, that he had no ſooner looked it 1 2 i 


taking up his pen haſtily, he wrote g my 
and juſt. 4 the ti ale Gee lines? e e 


Poet, he er I art, G4 9 2 z 
Go hang thyſelf, and burn thy Xariamne, - 


Tuts was all the anſwer 2 PR tos 
and on the gentleman's calli 885 after, 
re Ln IVR, to h en 1 


ry Tp 


Tux fondnefs which A: young authors have 
for their firſt performance made him impatient. to 
fee how his had been received; but the ſhock was 
ſo great on finding the cruel ſentence paſſed upon 
him, that he executed it 4 
to the flames his play, and his neck. in a 
made of his own garters. Mi pr ry: —4 
the noble lord either intended or deſired ſo di 
an effect of the ſeverity, he had uſed to one 
ther unknown to him, and who poſſibly ag de 
a man of ſome merit, though he did not happen 


to be an excellent poet: it Was, however, a 221 
of ill nature, which thoſe who are full of take all 


opportunities to vent; and. I mention it only to 
9 what fatal conſequences the deriſion of per- 
ſons on whom we depend may paflibly produce. 


IT looks indeed as if this poor paet wanted both 


— 


ſecond part of which injunction was im 
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hang: himſelf 
ible to 
— 


be performed after the fulſiling of the 
This therefore was, with all ſubmiſſion ta theme. 
mory of ſoggreat a man a foleciſim in phrate; which 
the very trials at the Oli: uiii might had in 
ſtructed: any one to aοο -. K 9/13 0 

umu bees vad nn 1 
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Tur cruel lines were howeytt- wrote inſtanta 


- 


neouſly, : and xdoubtleſs,.as I before obſerued ti 


gratify a ſpleen, which in that moment got the bet - 


ter ot all other confiderations bat I appeal to 
all he werd; andi would to his lordſiupfs Oui 
cooler thaights; wete lie living, if it had not been 
a greater prouf of his underſtanding, as well as of 
that good manners andi good - will we. all owe to 
one another, if he had teſtified his: 1 

cenfurey 
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pride el Does not a waſp,' or even a common fly 
zuing about one's ears, infli a temporary un- 
eaſineſs? not the moſt inſignificant rept that the 
ait or earth affords, hut has the power of being 
vexatious to us for a while, and is the the Neal of the 
ill-natured, who Rd eat hi: ne On of 
W a | 


ee this nt FI m 
wherever they cha pre Wide» gr 
converſation is at a ſtand, mirth is checked, and 
every one preſent ſeenis to have catched ſome ſhare 
of the infection: whereas, on the contrary, the 
— of one who is known to have goad- nature, in- 

rates like the ſun, e eee where 

i Before neee eee it finds. | 


* Wnuoxvrn ae two perſons ibibo 
this-contraſt in humour e will naturally 
ſhun the one, and court the ſociety of the other, 
even though they have no concern with either: 
but where there is, any, kind of dependance, or a 
neceſſity of living with, or being much with one 
of them, the influence muſt be felt in proportion 
to the . ene CONNER NE" 
; PR Nos. | 6s 34 bt 315) 7 

32 1 11. 2% J g oi 20113 

T A SWEETNESS of diſpoſition is vihhterery ens 
wiſhes to find in thoſe they are obliged to live 
with, and it is the more endearing according to the 

ee the Perſon's ſtation. When the heads 
of a family are in with each other, and be- 
have with gentleneſs and humanity to all beneath 
them, how ee is the harmony that 3 
throughout l If there 5 to be any 1 
ill natured perſons among them, they will either 
eoxccal or endeavour to rectify their humours by 
the 5 their Kere and a e 
ready 


6˙ 
wy 
n« - 
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he 


of 
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ready application to their ſeveral duties renders all 
things eaſy, ſoftens the aſperity of croſs 8 
| r or one peer to 8 7 10 


pn. 716! p05 * * me . 


Dubs whiter: thoſe, — province 1 8 9 


| vern, ſhew a diſſatisfaction with each other, ànd 


receive with imperiouſneſs and peeviſhneſs the fer- 


| vices done by their inferiors, how unhappy does it 
make all about them! A general diſcontent runs 
through-the whole; the commands of ſuch people 


are obeyed with reluctance ; they may be oy 

but they cannot be truly yet; their very 
children are capable of paying chem no more than 
an exterior duty. But moſt terrible of all is it for 
either him or her, who, by nature mild and gen- 
tle, ſhares the bed of one of a contrary diſpoſition; 


when, inſtead of fond endearments, they find them- 


ſelves accoſted with teſtimonies of diſguſt, or fuch 


as may very well be taken for it; when, inſtead 
of ſoft repoſe, they have only numbers broken by 


diſt dreams, the effects of waking quarrels; 
when, inſtead of thoſeamicable conſultations which 
the affairs of two people whoſe intereſts are one de- 
mands, they are treated with either ſullen ſilence, 


reproaches, or equally provoking unreaſonable con- 
tradictions; — what words can Ye: _ -unlety | 
of ſuch a forced meumg?”: 3 Rol 


IJT7 1012-4 5 i? t. Aach inis 


srl winks is jewhebe epos eu 
harſh and unſociable happen to be united in mar- 
riage. — Where ill conditions claſh, and both ſeem 
to vye which ſhall create the moſt diſquiet to all 


related or belonging to them, as well as to each 


other, they form an epitome of hell wherever thi 

come, and well may be compared to the tormen 

ing fiends, who'capable of freling no reſt, no com- 

fort in their oun boſoms, er "ma as much as in 

them lies, to all beſides.” au Deni 
*M 3 THERE 
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Int are two ſources from whence what is 
called H-nature proceeds; the one, is from the 
ſeeds of tyranny in the ſoul ; the other, only from 
habit or accident: the former is hardly ever to be 
eradicated; fair means will but ſooth, and ferve 
xather to confirm than abate the impetuous propen- 
ſity; and rough meaſures, though never ſo ſtrenu- 
ouſly purſugd, will ſcarce be able to ſubdue it; but 
the latter ma my removed 6 hops 5+ 9 one's, own 
m_ 4 ly without any 


87 HAVE known ſeveral inſtances where tus 
who on a ſtrit examination into themſelves find- 
ing a tendency to fall into ſome one or other of 
thoſe many different modes, in which z/|-natwre ap- 
pears, have by the ſtrength of reſolution been able 
to throw them off; and by keeping a conſtant 
guard over all their words and actions, even in the 
minuteſt matters, ſo reſtrajned all turbulent. emo- 
tions from breaking ont, that they have in ng 
entirely ſubbed, and never alter returned. 


_ Tms 24a which methinks all nengle, be 
they of what condition or degree ſoever, ought to 
impoſe upon themſelves; religion, morality, and 
even common policy, require it of them; and 
whatever difficulties they find, or pains they take, 
while making the eſſay, I am well aſſured both 
will be much more mt Moat for in the 


. In — ha to hu ak to do this with Ag a more 
ale, we ſhould conſider Who are the objects on 
hom we have the power of diſcharging, our ill- 
— — ae they not ſuch as fate has in ſome 
mecaſuxe ſubjected to us? for it is not — 4 

xs ox thoſe of equal circumſtances with ourſe 
will rb ungendle treatment, and few there 75 
who 


» 
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ho tempt the conſequences. We ſhould there- 


fore reflect that old- age > , the. the 
ſick, in fine, whatever is helpleſs: of Leys and 
ſtands in need of tenderneſs, has an indifputable 
claim to it; and as it is only over ſuch we dare 
aſſume the pr e of inſulting, how truly mean, 
bafe, and u rous, as well 25:wicked, it is, to 
make uſe of che means our happier ftars have given 
us, to add to the affliction of ren it is cer- 
E our nſ do conſole. 4 


I fact, there would: belts dach thing as cala- 
mity in the world, did every member of chis great 
body behave with any-tolcrable degree of gan- 
nature and humanity to the others. Good-nature 
is the cement of love and friend{hip, the bandage 
of ſociety, the rich man's pleaſure, and the poor 
man's refuge. Peace, harmony, and joy reign 
where it ſubſiſts, and all is diſcord and e 
ane buntihed. -- 


But as al a 655 A foutnels of tos 
is alſo more unbecoming in women than in men : 
a virago, how much ſoever ſhe may be blown u 
with ſelf-conceit,/to imagine that to domineer, 
rail, and bounce, denotes her a Perſon of Wit and 


. economy, is as deſpicable a character as any 1 


know; and is deſervedly ſhurmed and hated, by 
the more gentle of her on ſex, and ridiculed 
ind laughed at dy all in general of the other. | 


S0FTNESS and affability ſhould fond bang 
wich modeſty; and where the former are entirely 
wanting, one may very well ſuſpect ſome deficiency 
in che latter. Bit a9 as adepravity of manners ſhews 
itſelf in various ſhapes, the ſullen and the thwart- 
ing diſpoſition is often as perp as the aſſuming 


＋ riolent: unhappy Me ho contract any in- 
4 1 


* - 
— 
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timacy with a woman of either ef theſe tempers; 
but greatly to be pitied is the, huſband, the child, 
err ſervant of fuch a wife, a mother, and a 

miſtreſs. CCC 


n ene ind 03} 23 bite 0 Mann 

I ua often thought it ſtrange that ſome la- 
dies, who think no expence of time or money too 
much for any thing they are told will afford either 
addition or ſupport to their perſonal ſhould, 
by an ill diſpoſition of mind, deſtroy what all the 
arts they make uſe of never can repair. l- na- 
ture is a greater enemy to beauty than the ſmall 

pox ever was; it gives a diſagreeable depth to all 
the lines of the face; it ſinks the cheeks; throws 
a diſagreeable deadneſs or a fiery redneſs into the 
eye, according as the malady proceeds from an ex- 

ceſs of phlegm or choler; it ſwells the lip, fades 
the complexion, contracts the brow, and brings on 
a decay before the time: ſure, if they ho plume 
themſelves chiefly on their attractions would cons 
ſider this, it would occaſion a prodigious alteration 
in the behaviour of many of them] Ila 22 2 


L 


„rr nine Fh+ een Sion Os 
So Mx few there are, indeed, to whom nature 
has been ſo prodigal of her favgurs, that it is not 
even in their own power to leſſen the magnetie 
force of their charms; and theſe may maintain 
their dominion; over their loyers, and perhaps ſeem 
faultleſs for a time; but when once marriage has, 
as the poet ſays, debaſed the imperious miſtreſa 
into wife, all that blaze of beauty, which lately 
was beheld with awe and admiration, becomes fa- 
miliar to the huſband's eye; the luſtre of it daa- 
zles him no longer, and he diſtinguiſhes the errors 
which before, he was incapable of imagining were 
hid under it. He then perhaps diſcovers pride, 
vanity, ſelf-ſufficiency, a contempt of every ching 
beſide herſelf, and all the Were the 


k * 
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thought her; — | 
threatens; — all alas too 8 proves in _—— — 
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weakeſt of her "ſex,” peep but! chrgu 
his paſſiory had a! paths hum Wok upott 48 all 
perfection. Amazed and angry. Wirk the degegßt 
tion it had put upon him, he attempts to reſbrin 
and bring the charmer WEL * — Kee 


414 
that" form 


incorrigible, and determined to perſiſt, ſhe accuſes 
his too great tion; reproaches in 5 ey 


mutual indifference-occaſions mutual Nights p 
end one quarrel” but to begin another, and tlie 
whole future lives are ſure: to be one conflaiied. 
ſeries of diſcord. $27 N «4.3 . 40 


Tuis is ſo mon A caſe; chat TY 

and grie ved to find any nrarried wean eam e 
pect do maintain am authority with, much leſs over 
her Huſband, but pony one rd en apy) alone 
prevaleht in bur fx. When a woman uff. 
maniges herſelf, GUN the" ſoftneſs of hef nas 
ture, and ' boaſts of having it in her power to 

eonquerʒ mah has a right to exert his ſtrength, and 
ſhew her the vanity of her attempt. — 
fance, tenderneſs, and fidelity will always have 
cHarths! for a mam of under 5 but rough 

meaſurek wil never get che better of Anything but 


a fool. efn0:2n9hÞ0? 12029 vas 10. 151520 Wu 
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To wbb inn y be alleged; that it is frejuently ? 
the lot of a weste ange joined to a 


man ef Mean caphe Jo wn feſt Tv ks 
mee does All in-hee We 
pleafe m/ yet 18 Wit her bt 


our; and it N fabmilkive an iter 
to continue any marks of A penny ng to a perſon 


fo altogether worthy! of therhis*T'grant; that a 


Wife thus eireumiſtancediis very whhappyyburthaſt 
_ ſhe would but render - herſelt taore To-lby = 


ds ſtruggling; 
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with her. 9 the ſt coxcomb 
. af all s ſenſible of * q 4 — and 
frequently Se it dhe Were . be has leſs reaſon 
* che for her Sr ſhe ought 


228 may ſtir up his ill humour, and 
La der wich bin a 1 e 


Rt y well that ab e i. 
dund but h in the ears of moſt; wives; but 
IL appeal to any of thoſe- who have made the trial, 
pm wo ever * I "_ ay 


robuſtne 


Oy Py: are no ation no cireum- 
1 e that I ean allow $0 he a ſafidient 
S on ſome e — it is nei- 

pazuſt | impolifick to e being treated 
With it 3 but v ſhould never eturn it in the ame 
Manner, ſinee there are many other ways te;ſhew 
We are ſenſible of an affront, without imitating 
that which we complain of raps pg 
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1 e 1 „ Witobn * nba) Java 
ven ouglit we, when at any time we 

ourſelves hardly dealt with by thaſe, where 

| 4055 intereſt, or any other conſideration, obliges 


us to ſubmit to without any ſhew of reſentment, 


dp vent the inward diſcontent, it may occaſion in 
us on others who have no way contributed to ag- 
ieve us: that were to puniſh, the innocent for 
fake of the guilty z yet I am ſorry to obſerve 
F rern 
{! 7 8 199 © 
How bee en alter ben hen. 
wich ſore. master of difquiet abroad, om ome 
. all they find in —4 
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way |+— wife, children, ſervants, down to the fa- 


dog. feel the effects of an ill-humour, which 
e poor BHs have heen Io far from doing any 
thing to dere . 2 know N 


+ 


N pitta are- wile * gone in this — 
that it extends even to things inanimate and in- 


ſenſible of the il ul uſ⸗ Ze the ſuſtain; as many 2 


other -urenſi, ute a proof. Z What monſtrous 


ſtander think of 
acts in this mad 


is chis! What can a b 
the rr 


manner! 


Nox do dhe bad effects of iL nature always 
here. H he who receives the firſt offence 28 


„ perſon perhaps all 2 
ird by the ame 3 a fourth; and 
— on, ad infntum ſo that not one but 1 


families ſuffer for the miſbehaviour of a 


perſon, 


a RIES 

<a 7g He ncaa = hs, oy 4 
uch e 

them: they will — 2 „e. t Kunde 

t they have 


with the overflowing 'of 
the vapours, the ſpleen 0 . — of ſpirits, which 
th body, body; they can no more 


being diſtempers of 
help acting in che manner they do, when the fit is 
on them, han a man in à high fever can help ra- 
ung. Mis true, ingeed, that theſe are Ulf 

of the body; but WHmen we Whiider how great an 


influence the mind has over — badys I believe we 
{hall be forced te ackiowledp rettifying 


the errors of the , We a 88 mean 
prevent not only Wele duͤt ay kinds of diſorders 


M theſot her. 
M 6 Wuar 
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Wuar numbers have pined themelves into 
confumptions by immoderate grief How dreads 
ful a ravage has furious paſſion occaſioned among 
pleuriſies, convulſions ! — It is notorious, and no 
phyſician will deny it, that the violent agitations 
of the mind have made more ſuicides, than poiſon, 
ſword, or halter. . l en avs ebe u er 
— IETISC 7185 F 2 12 HO 40+ 725 lte 
Pati, then may our ill-conditions create a 
continual reſtleſsneſs within, diſturb the motion oi 
the animal ſpirits, and bring on the diſorders above- 
mentioned; ſo that the excuſes, made on this ſcore 
ſerve rather to exaggerate than alleviate the fault. 


I do not ſay that the rind. has in all conſtiuti- 
ens ſo much the direction of the body, as to render 
it ſickly or healthy, and prolong or ſhorten life 
meerly by its own operation; but I will venture 
to + fig that in /ome it has, and that there are 
none but feel its effects in a more or leſs, degree. 


IA very fenſible there are diſeaſes which we 
Inherit from our parents, others that are contracted 
in our infancy, and that after we arrive at maturity 
too much ſleep or over- watching, violent colds; 
or exceſſive heats, unwholeſome food, bad air, too 
vehement or too littte exerciſe, and a thouſand 

other accidents, in which the mind has no you 
may breed diſtempers in che body, and haſten diſſo- 
lution; but even then, aceording to the good or 
bad affections of the mind, they are greatht mode · 


rated, or rendered more virulent. 
I EY x 1 . 
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... TH1s is ſo plain and (obvious a maxim, that it 
ſands in need of no examples to illuſtrate the truth: 
of it; yet I cannot forbear making mention of one 
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quainted, laboured under a ſevere indiſpoſition of 
more than ſeven years duration; often have I ſeen 
the ſtruggles between life and death ; often have 
the animal functions been at a ſtand, and ſeemed 
to ceaſe for ever; — yet did ſhe at the laſt t the 
better of this rack of nature, recovered her 
loſt health and ſtrength, and thoſe who had ken 
of her, as they had all the reaſon in the: world to 
imagine, their laſt farewell, now behold her in more 
perfect eaſe than 1 of them are themſelves. — 
The cure was wonderful, and the more ſo as wy 
accompliſhed — of malicine, as the 
ſicians themſelves unanimouſly agreed; but mer 
by her on conſummate 5 conſtant chear- 
fulneſs, and ſteady fortitude, in the midft of all the 
ſhe ſuſtained. Te add to her diſtemper, 
and at the ſame time to her glory in ſurmounting 
them, ſhe had alſo many ſecret woes to combat 
with, the leaſt of which was ſuffieient to have 
overwhelmed tary ur cum een vr alt 
things in this world, en to the 
willof the Supreme Being: 5 rd RES. 


(1 _ 
7 114 1 , {4 54 f 


For this one dillincd> eee hai and 
I. could produce a great number of 
others of a different nature. Few, if any fami- 
lies have been without one or more perſons in' it; 
who by their careleſsneſs in thoſe in- 
ordinate emotions, to which the mind is ſo lia 
ble, have brought ſome fearful ailment in the bo- 
under then with. ee ſunk 
under it. 
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 THAU MANTIUS is allowed by all his ac 
quaintance to be one of the valetudina· 

rians in the world. — He trembles at the very 


mention of à diftempar, though in a 


andi at the diſtance of many miles, and confults his 


phyſicians whether ſome ſympteme, he preſently 
— he feels within himſelf, be not an * 
tion of his having catched it : he flies the tun 
on the leaft increaſe; of the bills of mortality, and 
returns to it on the news of even an infant's being 
ſick in the country. — In ſummer he is apprehen- 
ſive of a fever, in winter of an ague. Autumn 
and the ſpring threaten ſome change in the conſtitu- 
tion, which he is ſure to think will-be for the worſe. 
— He was told, that the attitudes of the body in 
fencing opened the breaſt, and chereby ꝓreventei 
all diſtempers of the lungs, on which he paſſed 
three parts in four of his time in that enerciſe ; 
but afterward happening to hear one ſay, the mo- 
tion was too violent and precipitate, arid might 
bly occaſion languots, and fainting ſweats, 
wurtful to the human ſyſtem, he threw away his 
foils; and meyer: ſince could be perfivaded to wear 
2 ſword, leſt ſame. front ſhould provoke him to 
draw. it to the prejudice of bis muſcles. When 
the wind is in the caſt, it affects his eyes 3 if in the 
north, it gives him cold; in the ſouth, it deſtroys 
dis appetite; in the weſt, it ſpbils his digeſtion.— 
It can yeex to no point of the compaſs without-af« 
feRing him, and every change brings with it new. 
terrgrs.— Nor fun, nor moon, nor air, can ſatisfy 
bim. ſar three minutes together 3 and the conti- 
mial anxiety he is in at every little motion, either 
of celeſtial or terreſtrial bodies, has ar. length 
bronght him into a habit of peeviſhneia, which it 
is much to be feared, will cauſe, in a ſhort time, 
ſome of thoſe diſtempers he is ſo fearful of, and 
takes ſuch an over-c&e to avoid. 


MIRA N- 
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MIRAND OL Ajhad once a very graceſulper- 
ſon, fine eyes, and a complexion rather too delicate 
for 1 ſex : k OY —.— was * —— with 
the ladies; but envy at his younger br 2 
fortune has worn him to a ſkeleton, given a ſour- 
neſ· to his features, and ſpread a livid paleneis over 
his face, . an en pity 


LAC. * 7 ms charms. of hey dende 
decay, deſtroys thoſe which ſhe might retain even 
in old age, by becoming dicontented i in herſ elf, 
and harſh in her behaviour to others. 


DRAXALLA, poſſeſſod n e 
that her huſband had mot that. aſfaction for her he 
e ee ee 
magant a wiſe, and continued ſo lang to perſocute 
him with cauſeleſs jcalouſies, that he grey at Jaſt 
weary of her ſociety; in fact, ſought conſolation 
kor his diſquiets at home 3 
endearing companion abroad z leaving to pine 
alragh 2 darth for's Nnastoreuns har aun il tem- 
mme dan] — 3 yorteb 
15 e e le TT Ay age fect 
— — — . — 
eavouring to fly a r to 
. threaten, —— eee 
thought on. | | 
11:01} 483.50 wm bg 04 tuo uU mw? n 029 
As.fancy:is neyet idle, eien 
and ſupine the body, it will be always 
ideas to the mind of „ we ſho | 
make it our prineipal care to-<heriſh only ſuch as 
afford, a plealing proſpoct; and when any black 
and images would —— 
n. eee in oon — 
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— Sad choughts will grow Upon) us if indulged, 
and not only ſhewy whatever is di ble in it. 
felf-in a moſt hideous: form, but alſo make what 
= moſt capable of delighting beeome odious 
aces wilt be irkfome | — All company diſ- 
— 1 and even 
life itſelf at laſt will ſeem a burthen And then 
but I forbear to ſhock the reader with a repetition 
of thoſe fatal conſequences, which too frequently, 
_— of late years, have attended. ſuch a ſitu- 
ation of mind. J nie SM + Li 735 
8 T3 TTY it K * eee 
dw ene we are enabled Sei wks 
alone has the power over life and death, to refrain: 
from any act of deſperation, either on ourſelves 
or others, it is impoſſible for us, While in this felf= 
tormenting ſtate, to perſorm any of the duties of 
a good chriſtian, or a good meraliſt.— All love 
and affection ceaſes in ub. W' feel nd commi- 
ſeration for the woes, nor paltake in the felicity 
of our i r. On che contrary, to fee any 
one chearful affords new matter for our diſpleaſure, 
and we ſtrive by a thouſand ill-natured actions to 
deſtroy it. — Unable to take any ſatisfabtion but 
that helliſh one of giving pain, all about us, as I 
have already taken notice; are (utets'feel the ef- 
fects of our little mal ice; — I know not whether 
this venting our ſpleen, an infuſing; ſome degree 
of. it in x: Jag eſpecially thoſe of à weak 'conſti- 
tution, thereby contributing to diſorders deftruc- 
tive of their — though to ill may be far from. 
buy intention, is hovin rope Of offan-- 
Prager: at leaſt. c lh zi d of 2Giqut bas 
| 7 not 0 36-500 lo bam 972 62 eb 
: Vapouns;) ſpleen, a dejestion of ſpirits, or. 
whit name ſoever this epilepſy of the:tnind i 18 
whether it 'proceeds'from'4"teat ot" 


elegante 
is certainly the worſt miſehicFone can fal ineo 4 
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| It puzzles the phyſicians art; becauſe the remed 
is only in ourſelves; and we are ineapable of 4 | 
plying it after! the diſeaſe has xr rength 
it by a a timely care.——If therefore'we' d 
life, or to enjoy any of its ler W. 
early to harmonize the mind, to ſeaſon it with a 
deſire of doing good, to preſerve an unſhaken chear- 
fulneſs in whatever ſtation we may happen to be 
placed, to be always reſigned to the great Diſpoſer - 
of all things, to keep peace — own bo- 
ſoms, and accuſtom ourſelves to 9 
lence, affability, and good-humour to all we con- 
verſe or have any dealings with. — Such ſenti- 
ments, and ſuch a behaviour, are the only anti- 
dotes againſt thoſe poiſonous conditions which cor- 
rupt the manners, pervert the underſtanding, and 
W be 
one to US 


1 Ethel 7 
1 2 not but 1 ſhall: Cancel 

fome of my nenden, for having — 
with too — — fubjof and by 

others for — branes ſaying many —— whi 

the authority of holy writ gives me a ſufficient war- 
—— to thinfloft the melan- 
cholly inſtances I daily ſee; or am credibly: infor- 
med of, joined with the good-will I bear to man- 
kind in would not permit me to be more 
cool; and as to the other, I thought it proper to 
leave the ſtrongeſt part of the argument to the re- 
verend clergy, who can beſt handle it, and whoſe 
province it is. Certainly there is nothing more 
demands their preſent care, or would more 
their zeal and charity for the happy few, who in 
theſe times of- libertiniſm ſtill continue to think 
chat attending to divine ſervice is a duty inoum- 
bent on chem, and nat to be diſpenſed with. } 1 
FE ET 
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Li r the modiſh contemners of all ſacred rites 
laugh at me as much as they pleaſe, L hall not) be 
to give it as —— — mot only 
all the irregulatities and L have men- 
tioned, but many — — yet been 
ſilent, owe their — to the iſihle decay of 
religion among us. If we throw off all regard 


for that — towhoniweowe our being, 


our preſervation, and our future hopes, well may 
all conſideration of our fellow-creatures craſe. If 
we level the dignity of human natune with tllat uf 
the brutes, it cannot but he expected we ſhauld act 
as they do; and if we renouroe all pretenfions to 
another world, it ought not to be wondered at, 
that while we are in this, we ſhould think ourſelves 
DCP no rules but the dictates of eee 
will, and even quit it when no e. 
purſuing our wicked inclina tions. 


TRx greateſt ſcep . 
ledges that religion is good fot ſociety, and ſtrikes 
un awe into vice ; how then is it oonſiſtent with 
that _ reaſon on which: they vaunt them- 


by their own confeſhon, is fo conducive to the 
prong, reve en rar 0 


Box 600 dunn be ſome, ey Goubtlet "OT 


gine they can fathom 1 with the ſhallow 
plummets of their on weak reaſon, and make 
uſe with all their might of what ſhare they are poſ- 
ſeſſed of in oppo! gave it, I am 


ſition to Him wWhe 
ſtrongly of opinion, that the bulk of thoſe who 
affect to tum things facred into Tidicule, think 
quite otherwiſe. in their hearts: they ſee clear 
enough the truths which they will not on, and 


but pretend to be purblind in their faith, 9 


e Ot had 
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of our modern fine gentlemen do in their ſenſual 
optics, nn EI GIN 
in reality * — at 
$1043 3697 } Its 1 bed 

How ul 0 afield for x age eee, 
to my view!! . But I may. poflibly.be aecuſed, as 
having already gone too great lengths for a Female 
Spectatar ; — and I muſt indeed confeſs, that ſome 
late ſad events which have happened, and others 
which threaten in families for whom I have:the 
greateſt regard, haue taken me ſumewhat: aut f 
| e and 


I af 


Or all the miſtakes mankind ES 
domeſtic affairs, there is none r: more pra- 
err, Freon t of our wi be they of what 

attempting W it mer 
by compulſion.— The — — 
. 
and 22 ferves to harden erer TA ak” 


nacy and perverſeneſs. A 2 


WHEREAS, on the contrary, a fweet: tle 
behaviour ſteals upon the ſoul by ue gan 
degrees, and melts the moſt obdurate heart. In 
ſeeining to yield, it vaniſhes; and tho the victo- 
ries 1 Hub ——— yet they are intire and 
permanent. — There n eder human na- 
ture, though it may for a 1 e prove reſrac · 
tory, thro' the corruption of 1 abies or paſhons, 
that will not ſuffer it always e 


à continued I ee 
Tux * 5 0 e 
n gunder 


the 
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the diſpleaſure of his king and father, diſgraced, 
menaced, impriſoned, and àt laſt compelled to give 
his hand to a princeſs for whom at that time he 
had not the leaſt inclination. — He wedded her, 
it is true . the ceremony! of the church was per- 
formed; — that ee The rites of mar- 
riage remained uncomplete; nor could any conſi- 
deration prevail on him to become more a huſband 
than in name. Long did ſhe continue a virgin- 
bride, long ſmothet her ſecret diſcontents; 
fhe:complained not of hit injuſtite even to himſelf, 
derneſs to him in private; and in public aſſumed 
a cheatfulneſs, which was aſtoniſhing to himſelf as 
well as to thoſe who being about them could not 
avoid being made acquainted with the ſecret of his 
behaviour, and at the ſame time ſhewed her to 
others as a princeſs poſſeſſed af all he had to wiſh, 

tee ne ene HOLSTER «>; Jas 
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Tux death of his royal father, at laſt,” put an 
end to the conſtraint both had ſo long endured, 
and the poor princeſs expected nothing leſs than 
that, as their marriage had not been conſummated, 
he would begin his reign by diſannulling it. 


- 'AFTER the chief of their nobility had paid their 
compliments to their new ſovereign, on his acceſ- 
ſion to the throne, they all came into her apartment 
on the ſame occaſion; but the greateſt part of 
them more out of form, than any belief they had 
ſhe would enjoy the title they now gave her: ſhe 
received their congratulations however with her 
uſual affability, thaugh with a heart full of the ex- 
tremeſt perturbations, convinced within herſelf that 
the reſpect ſne now received, was no more than a 
Pageantry of greatneſs, a mimic ſtate, which would 
only ſerve to heighten her diſgrace, when the 
king's intentions towards her ſhould be mo 
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Bur ho did her diſorders and: her apprehen- 
ſons migni vhen the room being very full, ſhe 


ſaw thoſe at the lower end fall back to oaks way 


for his inateſty, who in perſon was juſt entering { 
— She now not. doubted but this unexpected viſit 
was made to let her know ſhe muſt remove from 
his palace, and that he had the cruelty to add to 
the mortification it muſt give her, by telling her 
ſo in the preſence of thoſe! who were at that in- 
rn ene ine ee ne = t Ab d 


SCARCE had ſhe the power torrile ban 1 
chair ſhe ſat on, to receive him; and when ſhe 
did ſo, her trembling limbs refuſed to bear her 
weight, and ſhe was obliged to lean on a lady's 
arm who ftood next her. She was endeavoùr- 
ing, however, to make ſome apology for the diſor- 
ders ſhe was ſenſible were but too viſible in her 
countenance, when he opment by eter 
ng with words to this effect: 115 


6 Maran, The whole kingdom ed a 
what reluctance I accompanied you to the al- 
© tar, and you know the manner in which I have 
* lived with you ever ſince: = both theſe reflec- 
tions may give you ſome reaſon to imagine, that 
© as I am now the maſter of my actions, I ſhall 
* renounce: thoſe obligations, which I was but 
© compelled to enter into, and which on my part 
c 2 75 never been fulfilled: but know, 3 
that your patience, tenderneſs, forgiving ſweet- 
© neſs of diſpoſition, and a thouſand other virtues: 


of the mind, have long ſince opened my eyes to 


< the beauties of your perſon, though there was: 
n * ſomethin in my nature, call it by what name 

< you pleaſe, that would not ſuffer me to confeſs. 
© It, till I could do ſo in a manner as ſhould con- 
© vince you, and all the world, that it was the _ 


'$ 
1 
* 
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© feof my oum free will: tliat opportuni 
< is arrived; and L now invite you to 3 


me æthrone you are fo worthy to fill, ànd a bed 


< you have been too long abſent from. — Let this 
memory of my paſt injuſtice to your merit be 


triumph in ſurmounting it.. 
%%% 
TEE beginning of this ſpeech ſeeming to con- 
firm all that her moſt dreadful apprehenſions had 
ſuggeſted, ſo pvercame her ſpirits, that the latter 
part of ĩt would hardly have been intelligible to 
her, had ſhe not on his concluding it found her- 
felf within his arms, locked imthe moſt tender tand 
ſtrenuous embrace, a favour he had never granted 
her befura, and vrhich now aſſured her of the fo 
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Tux eyes of: the whole illuſtrious aſſembby were 


filled with tears of: joy at this moving ſcene; 


which ſo divided their admiration, that they knew 
not vchich deſervedi ĩt moſt, the . virtues of the 
queen, which had: 'occaſioned a change the moſt 


unexpected that could: be, or the: generoſity of the 
king in rewarding itt. 


War chen muſt that amiable princeſs her- 
ſelf feel in ſo ſudden a tranſition from à ſtate of 
the ſevereſt anxiety and grief, to one all happineſs 
and joy — to find, inſtead of an implacable aver - 
ſion and diſdain, proofs: of the ſtrongeſt affection 
and reſpect; inſtead of the diſgrace ſhe thought 
immediate and inevitable, to be liſted to the part- 
nerſhip: of ſovereign. power; inſtead: of being 
reduced. to the pity of the world, to become the 
pride and envy of it.; and to reflect that all this 
was ally owing to her own conduct and tem- 
per, r —— 

8 wy 5 Com- 
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r 
r — e the” had under 


EY 213 ( 116 obs i Dainese 

e 1 think, i3 4 thining Autan what won: 
ders goaod-nature, and the qualities ariſing _ 
are capable of · prod. — Haw 5 


this now happy princeſs been, d ſhe 
the indifference of her illuſtrious: aſe vith a0 fal. 


__ eee ſecret reproaches, open complain 
or any other marks of referent 0e dt the af- 
front: offered tor het youth and beauty, and how 
greatly Wuld ſuch a behaviour have juſtified his 
diſlike!) — Ow the other hand, how armable ' did 
ſhe appear to him, adorned with meekneſs xn 
good-nature ! and how eaſily did that great heart 
unmoved, unſhaken by the tempeſts of authority 
bow: donn and yield/ kf 20 the tm more proving 
force af-loveand-foftrels ! 
£1 ww? 0. 

Me ea eee depo in pete @f this 
exalted ſtation; and ven they do, attract the eyes 
of the: whole-admiring world: but there have vey 

thoſe, who, though in a lower ſphere of life have 

behaved 1 in ANG no leſs worthy of imitation. 


DORIMON _ Mithea were e h 

_—_ 8 2 duties of the ſtate 
ent Into; yet ys 

— 4 hermit oye of obl b 4. ye 
appeared in all their — — and tho” 
this complaiſance was not owing ts thoſe tender 
emotions which: attract the heart with a reſiſtleſa 
force, and: bear the name of love, yet were the 
effects ſo much the ſame as not to be diſtinguiſhed. | 


es firſt year of their marriage made them 
Eee parents of an heir to a plentiful eſtate. 
— red on both ſides nm 
each 


| notion of. +41 W362 


ing that it was to the other lady that the gentle- 


- 


each other, which ſhould give the; greateſt teſti- 
monies -: 4 their ſatisfaftion. — All their friends 


congratulated this addition to their felicity; and, 


for a time, the moſt, perfe& joy and tranquili 

reigned, not only in their own family, but in all 
thoſe who. had any relation to them. 
Kalke A, er he became cage 
gan to feel, by degrees, a greater warmth: of affec-. 
tion for. him that made her ſo; and having no rea- 
ſon to doubt an equal regard from him, thought 
herlelf as happy as woman could be, and that there 
were joys in love greater than before ſhe had any 


OY * 1 417 


* 
— 


fre 


Fra e e e einde VION eh; engen 
Qi otherwiſe was it with Dorimun the 
time was now indeed. arrived, which taught him 


what it was to love. — The hopes, the fears, the 


anxieties, the impatiencies, all the unnumbered 
cares which are attributed to that paſſion, now tobk 

| Fetlion of his heart : —he pined, he languiſhed, 
but alas! not for his wife, He had -unhappily 
ſeen a young lady at the opera, who had charms 
for him, which, he had never ſeen. in the whole ſex 


4 * 


ore. — As he happened to fit in the ſame box 


with her, he had an opportunity of ſpeaking to 


ber, which though only on ordinary ſubjects, every 
anſwer ſhe made 10 what he ſaid; ſeemed to him 
to diſcover a profuſion of wit, and gave him the 
moſt longing deſire to be acquainted with her. 


"For Tun, fayourable to his wiſhes, preſented 


her to him the next day in the park, accompanied: 


with a lady and gentleman, the latter of: whom he 
had a ſlight knowledge of : — he only bowed to 
them the firſt turn, but gathered courage to join 
company with them on the ſecond; and perceiv- 


man 


lit 


** 


W * 
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man ſeemed inoſt attached, he was at ge 
i th to fay A thouſand gui things to her, who 
e object. of tis new flame. | | 


IE L T8845, for fo hall call kit; Vi wit; 
gay, and in every reſpect one of thoſe modifh la- 


dies, of which à former ſpectator has given a de- 
leription! he teceived"the compliments he made 


her in. a manner, that made him Per his ee 
tion ben not diſagrecable to her; and ſome, 


nge * 5 de made of a maſquerade that rf 


ſelf were going to 827 57 habits at a e | 


the mentioned, as Joon as 


Ten Hint etc " him, al DOES 


that it would ſeem too preſuming to aſk leave to 
wait on her at her houſe, the firſt time of being in 
her company, he reſolved to make it his buſineſs 
to find out, if poſſible, what habit ſhe made choice 
of, to go to the maſquerade, where the freedom of 


teſtifying the d 
fr gy or with her. . 
[3 V3 520 190 TE © 1 18 
- Actonvineuy; ater their quittichs him at 962 
park-gate, he followed at a diſtance the two chairs 
that waited for them, and placing himſelf near 
enough the | habit-ſhop, to e whoever went in 
or out, found his flame had not deceived him in 
what ſhe faid. — The ladies having difpatched 


he had ns improving an ac- 


— . 


what they came about, went again into their chairs. 
— They were no ſooner gone than he went into 


the ſhop, and on a pretence of ordering a domine 
for himſelf, fell into diſcourſe with the woman be- 
hind the counter, whom he eaſily prevailed on to 
let him know, not only what habits the ladies who 


Vor. I. N had 


the place might ght give n a better opportunity of 
ire 
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left, beſpoke, but alſo, of 

condition e they were. — de m. 

ed him, that a had a e fortune, and 

rh parents being 4 was e care of guar- 
dians, whom, Tae binge; the A. 2 live 
2 al neu 9 

uare that — a ps 0 

3 the world a coquet, Kees 5h 


therto rg a ber reputaion-—that the lady who 
was with her was the daughter of a coun n- 
tleman ſomewhat related to her, how ——2 h 

could not tell, but heard . yon of 
marriage with a perſon of rank... 5 


| DORIMON was VIE at this nll 
gence, as it ſeemed to promiſe N * 75 acceſs 
ta her acquaintance, and the pri 
er; whie 22 in theſe oy kk eats 
on, was all he aimed at: or if he tho 
thing further, the difficulties in, acc 
defire ſeemed leſs formidable than they would — 
done, had ſhe been of a more reſerved temper 


were e er or under * en 
parents. 


t ig h 


1 * 


Nx vxER did time appear fo tedious as that be- 
fore the hour of going to the maſquerade: his un- 
patience brought him there the very firſt, and by 
that means he oy ame tn == Meiſe be 
every one as they came in: 
eee be Ne ET manned hay oh 
there were ſeveral dreſſed in that manner, yet 
diſtinguiſhed her from, the others by her tallneſo 
the moment ſhe appeared. 

Hz accoſted her with the uſual phraſes of — 
De. you. know. me ? -— and I know-you,! — but 


was not long before he made ber ſeafidle. of hi 
more 


„„ PFF 


*r E509 0 | 45 > 


fund the offer he had made her of his heart fo well 


/ 
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more particular attachment; and told her, that ha- 
ving loſt his heart that morning in the park,/ it now 


directed him how to diſcover the tlũef, tha? 
diſguiſed, amidſt fo numerous an ferro! 12 


Tr1s, and ſome other expreſſions of the fame 
nature, convincing her that he was the gentleman 
who: had made her fo many compliments in the 
morning, immediately flattered her vanity with # 
new conqueſt ; and as ſhe found him à perſon of 
wit, and doubted not of his bing a man of con. 
dition by his appearance, reſolved to omit nothi 
that 4 ſecure him: accordingly, as alt 
ooquets do at firft, ſhe: affected to liſlen with's 

leaſod attention to the aſſu rances he gave her of 
is paſſion, and frequently let fall fome w * 
if they RT madvertently, thatmight giak 
him think the would not be ungrateful if he per- 
liſted in-giying hen teſtimonies of a oonſtant flame. 


x 


Ladies of her character have always this maxim 
at heart, ö | 47 Is po» 32. gf $7007 at x 55 24 


* 1 6 % -* 4 
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 Kinduſs fs. has . Schuur, 3447 151 18 
 M — hes fe ü go tO 
It gilds the lover's ſervils chan, KC 33 

And makes the ſlave grom pleas'd _ Vain, 

o ca. boober bastle a i 6 6LAL AN 
Bur the misfortune is, that ſuch à behaviour 
for the moſt part proves fatal to themſtlves in the 
end: — they toy fo long with the darts ef love; 
that their own boſoms are frequently: — 
they little: think: of it; and the daluding ſhe, Who: 
has made numbers languiſh, becomes ga prey per- 
haps to one who leaſt merits or regards the victory - 


' DORIMON, however, was tranſported: (o 


N 2 received, 


TIT "TY 
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received, and made ſo good uſe of the ity 
ſhe gave him of entertaining her the ole time 
of the maſquerade, that he obtained her permiſſion 
to attend her home, and as it was then too late for 
them to continue their converſation, to viſit them 


een, ke 3 


Tuts quite eſtabliſhed an e ORE 
them; z he went every day to ſee her; ſhe admit- 
ted him when all other company were denied; he 
had always the preference of waiting on her to the 
. rg opera, the play, and, in fine, wherever 

the went; and when ſome of her more prudent 
friends took notice of their being ſo frequently to- 
Ke and had heard that he was a married man, 

laughed at their remonſtrances, and re- 

t. —— had no farther concern with him 
than rae to gallant her about to public p 
ſhe had no buſineſs to enquire into his private cir- 
eumſtances; — that if he were married, his wife 

only had to do with it ; and as for her own part, 
ſhe thought him a very pretty fellow, and quite 
fit for the uſe ſhe had made of him; adding, that 
if ſhe were miſtreſs of his heart, it was i Wc 
to her who had his hand... 


ME LI $ $4, it is oboe, had indeed no hs 
view in ent Dor imon, and receiving his 
addreſſes, than the ſne had in treating with 
a like behaviour numbers before him, meerly for 
the ſake of hearing herſelf praiſed, and giving pain, 
as ſhe. imagined, to others of her admirers, who 
Were Efe admitted. 5 . 


B UT how Scars: a thing it is to have too 


- great an intimacy with a perſon of a different ſex, 
many of a greater ſhare of diſcretion than in me | 


hs ee — This OO * 


tating new arts, the more to her lover, 
became enſnared herſelf; in 


_ { as much as 


any woman of that airy and 


ple a gratification of his deſires, as his moſt fan» 
gina hopes: erage have REN him an idea of. 


ALITHE 4, all this whilh, bed geen th Kb 


aﬀedtionls lather every day ſcemed leſs fair, and 
whatever the ſaid or did had in it a kind of auk⸗ | 
wardneſs, which before he was far from ee 


ing in her; — eve was now diſpleaſing 
her; — if arena — an. 

| filly; —and if ſhe was more reſerved, ſullen and 
ill natured. — One moment he was out of humour 


if ſhe ſpoke, the next offended at her'{lence, — 


He was continually ſeeking ſome pretence to find 


fault with the moſt juſtifiable conduct that ever „ 


was, and even vexed thathe had nothing in-reality 
to condemn. — Unhappy, But certain conſequen- 


—_ new attachment, which not content with” 


— does, alſo adds to it by ill humour, 


e e eee 


— ms wh Jr od 


| Tas poor lady il obſerve this al- 
teration in his behaviour; but as ſhe was far from 

guelling the real motive, imputed it to ſome un- 
ucky turn in his affairs, though of what nature ſhe 


could not imagine, he having alarge fortune ſettled 
on him at their marriage, beſide the reverſion of 
what his father ſhould die poſſeſſed of, andy was in 
the 3 of nobody wo une of. 


O the firſt notice the an ta gs 


I. 
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ſhe liked, the 
olatile diſpoſition can be ſaid to-love: = what the = 
— 22 had all the effects which 


the moſt ſerious paſſion in one of a different tem- 
per could have produced, and Dorimon had as am- 


eſs Was childiſh and : 


as. 2 * ay "ay, "WMS * 
2 : a 1 = 
' 
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ife, if any thing had ha ither from her 
family or his ele e him ſubject of com- 
plaint ? But he anſwering with peevi ,the de- 
ſiſted from any further enquiry, judging, as he did 

not think proper to truſt her with the fecret, it 
would but add to his diſquiets to teſtify a deſire of 


For more than a whole year did ſhe combat 
his ill humour with ſweetneſs, gentleneſs, and the 
moſt obliging behaviour; and though ſhe 
to think herſelf loſt to his affection, bore even tha 
afflicting reflection with the moſt ſubmiſſive pa- 
tience, {till flattering herſelf, that if it were even 
fo, he would one day conſider ſhe deſerved not 
her ill fortune. 46 E 33 


- Ja at over Was, 3 a paſſion ſhe was 
wholly unacquainted with: many very beautiful 
ladies age no at her houſe, and the had never 
ken the prope in him to gallantry with 
any of them ;— he rather behaved to them with 
a greater reſerve than was conſiſtent with the good 
— and complaifance which might have been 
enpected from a man of his years; ſo that ſhe ima- 
gined rather a diſguſt to the whole ſex was grow- 
ing on him, than any particular attachment to one. 


Tuvs did her innocence and unſuſpecting na- 
ture deceive her, till one day a eee friend, more 

ſy than wiſe, opened her eyes to the true reaſon 
of her huſband's coldneſ. | 

| Tu1s lady, by means of a fervant-maid ſhe had 
lately entertained, and who had lived with Aeli ſſa 
long enough to know the whole ſecret of her amour 
. Derimon, and was diſmiſſed on ſoine diſlike, 
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was made acquainted with all that paſſed between 
that guilty pair. — She learned from this unfaithful 
creature; that Adeliſſa had been made a mother by 
Dorimon, and uns cater was difpoſed pon wo fe 8 4 
perſon, who, for a of eas, had ta- 
ker he e charge of in Ce i ae —— c 
pear to the of the unnatural 
Not the moſt minute cireumſtance relating to the | 
affair but was detrayed by this wretch, partly in re- | 
venge for her having been diſcarded by her former 
lady, and partly to gain favour with the 'preſent,. | 


who, ſhe ah perceived, loved. to hear NEWS of 
this kind. © 


. = 
1 
* 
r ³˙¹· »A ' 


ALITHEY would tain have treated this ac. | 
count as fabulous, and have iperſwaded her friend | 
to regard it only as a piece of malice in the repor- N 
ter; but the Other us poſitive in her aſſertion, 
and told her that it was utterly impoſſible for ſuch 
a creature to dreſs up a fiction with ſo many 
hy and ſuch a ſhew of truth ; ing "al 
if there were 2 in it, we might 
fl rev alle hs n 
has the care the child, and theſe wane 
and place of abode he bas told me. 


| CompriinD at laſt to believe her iets | 
but too certain, a While ſhe gave a looſe to tears, 
and to complainings, but her good ſenfe, as well as 
good - nature, ſoon got the better of ber burſt of 
paſſion; and when her friend aſked her in what 
manner ſhe would proceed in — to do herſelf 
juſtice ? Mhat can 1 do, replied 
wife, but endeavour t6 3 ya obig, 
more pheaſant, more engaging, 1) te, than my ri- 
val, and make Dorimon ſee, ht car find nothing in 
Meliſſa cha 16 warty 10 „ 


© heaven ied tel — can you frei fc 
+ 


1 
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an injury? — Tes, reſumed Alithea, ſtifling her 
fighs as much as ſhe was able, Love is an involun- 
tary paſſion. — And will you not upbraid bim with 
bis ing ee and expoſe Meliſſa ] ſaid. he. — 
Neither the one, nor the others; anſwered Alithea 
coldly: Either o theſe methods would indeed Fender 
me unworthy of a return of his afft#ion; and I 
conjure and beſeech you, added ſhe, by all the friend- 
Hip I flatter myſelf you have for me, that you will 

never make the qi mention of. 0 Wer fo: any 
5 in the world. OVA IE 07-168 ; 


4 
7 W 


TuIs NE was aſtoniſhing to the perſon | 
who was witneſs of it ; however, ſh eee to 
be intirely ſilent, ſince it was r elled with ſo 


much earneſtneſs; but how little. th e was capable 
of keeping her word, moſt of her acquaintance 
could teſtify, to whom not only the fault of Dori: 
mon, but the manner in which his 4 
account of it, wh net three days a ſecret. ” | 
_ 5 Won d tat beg et EN | 
" ALITHEd watine eve ien alone; and at 
liberty to meditate more deeply on the ſhocking 
intelligence ſhe had received, than: ſhe again be- 
to fancy there was a poſſibility of its being 
_ — the ſuſpence, however, ſeeming more un- 
_ eaſy to her than the confirmatien-could- be, reſol- 
| —15 be more fully ted of nthe truth, if 
ee of eee ri czra©2 « ba 
 AcconpmonLy the made an add; W who 
had been her nurſe in her i „and whoſe fi- 
2 and diſcretion ſhe could upon, her 
te in this 1 concluded be- 
2 them, that af] 0 be employed to fol- 
low Dorimon at a dance wherever he went, and 
alſo to make a private enquiry into the behavicur 
and character of Meli a _ the Wd. 71 
* lived near her. 1 


b ⁵nꝝ— HR bo. 
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A ver little ſeareh ſerved to unravel: the my 


tier 1 her 
it. — The ſoon learned that 


2 
groſſer — — often ſeen 
22 in a hackney«caach in the be- 


— evening, and that the lady returned 
near morn 


ing; — that ſhe had been ob- 


ſerved, ſome months paſt; to be more groſs than 


uſual, and had affected to wear à looſe dreſs; 
that ſhe had been abſent from her lodgings threr 


or four days, came home very much indiſpoſed. 


and kept her bed for more thana week, yet had 
neither phyſician nor apothecary to attend her; 
and on the whole it was believed by. every body, 
al eee enen A 
| Gib og} eral 5 | <5 vine 


. A Feine } Tx 1 


Sa 1 


'T HE 88 wife of nn now as cath 
aſſured of his perfidy as ſhe could be without ocu- 
lar demonſtration, ſet herſelf to bear it with as 
much patience as ſhe was able; which was indeeũ 
ſufficient to render her behaviour ſuch as made 
him certain in his own; mind, that ſhe had not the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of the Wrong he did her; and alſo 


compelled: him very often to ; accuſe himſelf for 
being guilty of what he could not anſwer to his 


reaſon, yet had not ſtrength enough of reſolution 


to refrain, even though the conduct — Aelifſa, 
rs, even. 


Gee the | 


who could not help coquetting with 
before his face, occaſioned him to have 
rels with her, and made him ſes, in ſpite 
paſſion. he ſtill oontinuad to haue: for hera the. 


4erence hetuben a mila ail an a fe. ee 


Ha e 1 10 Vit dizzy; 5446 JC wa 
8 Alithea refle on this 


ge 
in her: huſband, as ſhe had, little, elſe : in her uind, 
_ Was no part in. the xr * 


8 
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mne to her; than that a lady born and educated 
in the manner the knew Mrliſſa was, and who 
mad fo far yielded to the temptations of her paſſion, 
e to throw off all modeſty and honour for the gra- 
—————— — regard for the 
Innocent theproduce of her flame, as 
to abandom it to miſeries of Fw 77 ms ; 
Kind. — This was a barbarity (he "thought ex- 
<ceded the crime to which it owed its birth, and 


the: more readil ve the. —_— her 
felt, than chat 05 the bees infae 


TH more the reflected, the Sire 
toniſhed, that womankind could act ſo 
co nature; and by often yi to herſelf the 
woes to which this poor deſerted t 
bably be expoſed, became at length ſo diſſolved in 
ſoft compaſſion, as to form a reſolution, which, I 
believe, few Ns WEE re eh g Webb N 


Sne had buen informed, by her officious friend, 
both of che name and habitation of the woman 
heals kc hangar rea 

wi Fro Dag on privy to her 
deſign, muffled herſelf bis a/c 
hes. 5 in a 3 her houſe: the other 
received her with a great deal of reſpect and kind- 
neſs, imagining ſhe was come on the ſame buſineſs 
[Met AS the many beſides her, who love the crime, 
the ſhame of being detected in it, had 
3 into a 
ht be free in 


mot be Sug guilty of a falſe ſtep for the world. 


u heals Abos bluſhed, even ut 
dapebea by this woman to be guy of ant hr 


2 
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ſoul ſhuddered at the thoughts another could com- 
mit, and ſoon put an end to the esſhe was 
making on her own care, {kill, and fidelity : — 1 
come nat, {aid the wife of Dorimon, on the buſineſs 
you ſeem to"think, yet which no leſs requires your 
fe; baue no unhappy 7 when to leave with 
you; but to Kone 2 you have lately 
taken charge % IS 


THE midwifs looked very much furprized- to 
hear her ſpeak-in this manner, and knew not well 
what anſwer to make ; but Alithea ſoon put an 
end to her ſuf by telling her that ſhe was in 
the ſecret of the lady who was delivered of a child 
at her houſe _ — Ang atv tes 

to her, en ineas to 
— the trouble of 1.—7 am, ſaid 
Alithea, a near relation 0 -oþ that gentleman to whim 

the little wretch owes its being, and who cannot con- 
fent that any thing which does ſo, though begot in 
unwarranbable Pr ould be de ſorted and e 
in —— uch children often b 
re that, * _ you 755 let me Fri it, hat 

a provide t in a different am it can 
be exputted you "preg; ee the ber, ge bf 
you £4 the rather. a 


Tur woman then 8 on the 
impoſſibility of her taking the care the could with 
to do of children left with her on thoſeterms ; but 
that heaven knew the did all ſhe could, and often 
laid ont more chan the received. — She | 
her that the child ſhe enquired after was alive, and 
a fine boy; and that he was with a perſon who 


indeed nurſed for the pariſh, but was a very we” 
"Ry and did her duty. | 


| THAT may be, fad As, + but 1m hv 
2 
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him removed; and if you can provide another who 
can be depended on, I habe orders from the father 
to ſatigfy'you for your. trouble, in a more ample: 7 
ner than you can defire': in the mean time, conti- 
nued ſhe, putting tive guineas into her hand, take 
this as an earneſt, and let the child be brought here 
tomorrow about this time, and a new nurſe whom 
Fou can recommend, and Iwill give them a meeting. 


AREA x deal of farther diſcourſe paſſed be- 
tween them on this affair, on the concluſion of 
which the woman agreed to do whatever was re- 
quired of her; and was doubtleſs no leſs _ | 
at the offer made by this unknown lad 
was that by accepting of it ſhe 1 — 
from miſery an innocent creature, who though ſhe 
had not ſeen, ſhe felt a Kind of natural. oo 
for, qapeing Dorimon s. 


. Ip s excelling pattern of good-nsthre ik con- 
love, took with her the next day every thi 
tting a child to wear whom ſhe was determin 

to make her own by adoption; and no ſooner ſavy 
him in his new nurſe's arms, than ſhe took him, 
embraced and kiſſed him with a tenderneſs little 
leſs than maternal; and having agreed upon terms 
for him, made him de dreſſed in her preſence in 
the things ſhe had brought, which were very rich, 
* had belonged to her own ſon at his age; and 
thing being ſettled highly to the ſatisfaction 

of al parties concerned, returned home with a ſes: 

— contentment in ber mind whichkna: words are 


e N | ritt ward 


Non was this. a ſudden ftart of 3 
eneroſity, which I have known ſome people who 
ve manifeſted-for a time, and afterwards 


Lon of: — the OY on n bad 
done, 


e Re i, OS oo 


by common fame, they aſked her many queſtions 
concerning the — of her huſband towards 
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done, the more pleaſure ſhe felt in it. She never 
let a week paſs over without going to ſee her 
and how the perſon intruſted with him 

behaved. — Had! he been in reality her own, and 
heir of the greateſt poſſeſſions, her diligence in 
looking after the management of him could not 
have N d 7 8 . 
24063 ni 15 5 an tt 

Do RTIAHON n — in ; his 
attachment to Mal ia, though ber il conduct gave 
him ſuch frequent occaſions of quarrelling with 
her, that they were ſeveral times on the point of 
ſeeing each other no more. — The long intimacy 
between them, however, gave ſufficient room for 
cenſure : — thoſe leaſt inclined to judge the worſt 
of things could not help faying, that it looked ill 
for a married man to appear in all public places 
without his wife, and in company with a lady 
whom ſhe: was not even acquainted” with; but 
others there were who were informed of their 
more guilty meetings in private, and talked with 
ſo little reſerve on the occaſion, that what was 
ſaid eee. of the kindred of them both: 
— thoſe of Alithea's were extremely troubled and 
incenſed at the indignity offered to a woman, whoſe - 
behaviour not envy itſelf could traduce ; — but de- 
firous of being better informed of the truth than 


her; and gave ſome hints, plain enough to be un- 
derſtood, that the Wer are * :of 
Orgs 1h 4: 40s ele " 


Wy 4 4 1 TY 


To l which, . wife replied with * 
an air that ſhewed how little ſhe was pleaſed with 
any diſcourſes of that nature ; — telling them, that 
the idle ſcandal of perſons, who made it their buſi- 


— to pick meanings out of nothing, ought to be 
deſpiſed, 


„ 


- 
' 
= 
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deſpiſed, not liſtened to; — that ſhe herſelf, who 
muſt be allowed the beſt judge, found in 
2 — with her to cc 
of; and that ſhe ſhould never believe that perſon 


wiſhed her well, who endeayoured to ful ann 


with any ſuſpic ions on that ſcore. 


THESE anſwers at len filenced all A" * 
an intereſt in her happineſs; her friends wiſely re- 
ſlecting, that though all they had heard of 


mon were true, the greateſt addition that could be a 


| to her apiefortuney ſes io 20 comnnnged: GER 


Bur the father of 1 a 
uf great ſobriety, and to whom the virtues of Al 


theg had rendered her extremely dear, was lefs: ea- 


| fily put off than thoſe. of her on blood. He 


chid is ſon in the ſevereſt manner; and on his 


denying what he was accuſed of, and throwing 
out ſome infinuations, as if he imagined his wife 
had uttered ſome complaints againſt him, Ne, 


ſaid the old gentleman, /he bears the wrongs you do - 


her but with tos much patience; and either not Jees, 
or pretends nat to ſee, what is obvigus. ts: the twhote 
torn befide. He then ran into many encomiuins 
on the ſweetneſs of her diſpoſition; faid, that whe- 
ther her complaiſance toward. him were . 
either to an unſuſpecting nature, or to her 
in aiming to in his love by fuch ways an were 
moſt likely to ſucceed, either of theſe qualities 
ought not to loſe their marit with a man of under- 
ſtanding ; and methinks, added he, ſhouud make you 
3 as often as you reflect that ycu have acted 
Jo as to dp wr ym ny fee r r: to 
Vergiue. 2 7 burda 


nan kind of diſcoutes Lal nt al if 


8 ” 
» 
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that all the rumours which. had been ſpread con- 
cerning his amour with Aeliſſa, and which ſeemed 
to him next to an impoſſibility not to have reached 
the ears of his wife, had never occaſioned her to 
let fall ſome hints at leaſt, as if ſhe feared a rival 
in his heart. He very well knew ſhe wanted not 
a great ſhare of diſcernment in other things, and 
to be blind to that alone wherem ſhe had the moſt 
concern, he never could account for. He had 
often heard from his acquaintance, and ſometimes 
been a witneſs of the behaviour of women to their 
huſbands on the ſubject 8 and found 
that of Alibaa ſo widely different from all he had 
been tl of other, that he could nt help being 
zled what motive to aſcribe it to; 
r in his on mind with 
—— duke that Whether 
it were owing to her own innocence, which would 
not ſuffer her to think another could be guilty, or 
— reſolution and diſcretion which 
enabled her to bear the injury done to her, he was 
however either way more fortunate than any huſ- 
band he knew of in the like circumſtance; and in 
i inclination for Aeli ſſa, preſented 


r e 


Ir is highly probable, that in — * 


; g che (dh ef the wife, againſt the ijhe 

and — — an ti would 
in time have brought himſelf to do juſtice to the 
one, and intirely ceaſed to have any regard for the 
other; but the virtues of Alithes had already ſui- 
tained a ſufficient trial, and heaven thought fit to 
reward them, when ſhe, ſo rr inured to þ: 


ing, leaſt expected a relief. 
one the? ene. 3 
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_ + By accuſtoming herſelf to perform the duties of 
a mother to the child of Maliſſa, the grew really 


to love him as ſuch ; and what at firſt was only 
pity, converted by degrees: into a tender affection. 
When Dorimon was abroad, ſhe would often 
order him to be brought to her, and ſending for 
her own at the ſame time, diveited herſelf with 
obſerving the little grimaces which the two infants 
would make at each other, — She was. one day 
employed in this manner, when Dor:mow unex- 
pectedly returned, and came di into the room 
where they were : — whatever indifference he had 
for his wife, he had always ſhewn the greateſt ten- 
derneſs to her ſon; and he now took him in his 
arms and kiſſed him, as was his cuſtom to do. 
Here is another little ane, ſaid Alithea 
who claims ſome portion of your" kindnefs:tao 3" and 
at the ſame time preſented: Mekiſe's.c child to him. 
By what right, madam ? replied Doriman, in the 
ſame gay tone. — As he ts mine, reſumed his wife. 
— Yours ! cried he. — Yes, ' anſwered ſhe, he it 
mine by adoption; and muſt have you look. upon 
him as your's alſo. — My c bee for you may 
carry me great lengths, Lad bes. but as Þ know you 
do nothing without being able to give a.reaſon, ſhould 
be glad to earn the motive of ſo extraordinary a 


N 
Ove of the children inning to wiki 2 

* hittle, Alithea ordered the begin to take ringer 

into another room; and finding Dorimon in an 

exceeding good Humour, was puſhed on by an ir- 

reſiſtible * to N to bim 1 in the e 

manner. 


THE . you os Gn fab 4 the, in a more + Gps | 
ous tone than before, and whom I have in reality 


taken under my care, owes its being ta two perſons 
- s of | . 


— — pe —— — — — — — — — 
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of condition; but being illegally begot, the tare of 
reputation prevailed above nature; and this inno- 
cent produce of an inconſiderate Paſſion I found 
abandoned, à turetehed caſt-away, either ta periſh, 
or ſurviving, ſurvive but to miſeries much worſe 


than death. — The thought was: ſhocking to me, and 
J reſolved to fratch him from the threatened "woes, 

provide for him out of my private purſe, in 
fuch a manner as may not nts . 9 to _ 


mr N action vu dd; Laid W a 54 
little. perplexed ;' but: this is. not the reaſon” I - 
pected, ſince by the ſame rule your pity might be ex- 
tended to hundreds, whom doubtleſs you may find ex- 
poſed in the lite manner. It miſt therefore be ſome + 


plea more forcibie than mere Ne _ wanne | 


”- a this child. 
er r r. 5479 « 

HLITHEA, Wu, had foreſeen * ii 
her huſband would: make, was all the time he was 


ſpeaking debating within herſelf, whether it would 


be beſt for! her te evade, or to confeſs'thetruthof 
this affair; and not being able to determine as yet; 
appeared no leſs confuſed and diſordered than ſhe 
would have been, if about to make an acknow- 
ledgment for ſome great offence: — at laſt, a p 
there is indeed, ſaid ſhe; hut here her voice and 
courage failed ber, and ſhe was utterly unable to 


give him the ſatisfaction he aſked. it 39016 eb 


02897 07 nt W .' ib 


DORLAfO N was confounded: 3 
ſure, and not knowing what to think of a bæhavi- 
our ſo new, and which ſeemed: to denote ſne la · 


boured with ſome ſecret of great im portaricez the 2 


looked ſtedfaſtly on her for ſome minutes; und 
perceiving that ſhe changed colour, and had her 
eyes fixed on the earth, grew quite impatient for 
the 5 of 9 ſince confeſſed, he 


„ 4 
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wal myers, repo whbith 1 had nary Hr vnc 
you weuld gueſs at then oblige-me to unravel.— Oh 
—— continued ſhe, after 2 pauſe, is there 
no inſtinct in nature that can inform you; 2 
Fection 2 or the father. nales bis offspring, of whom- 
orn, dear to me © I cannot hate Meliſſa 
_ much as I love Dorimon ; and while I am per- 
forming the. Er of a mother to this child, forget 
the Part gh we Wa remember abet I ow; 
to him at youre. | | SA 
— OED YE: * 91 bi R 
Tur e own — — fup- 
ply. the _ of deſcription. Impoſſible it is 
any words to give teas 
8 A muſt feel! — To 


have his fault thus palpably made known td ber, 
whom he moſt Ace ond be ignorant of it, ;—— 
to receive the hi -obli — he could 


have expected refentment, -— and to hear the 
—ñ— hovered. ts Kim 
—_— perfon, in ſuch a manner as if her» 
had been the criminal, ſo hurried 
— 9 nar ty ge ae 
ſhame, as left him not the power of making the 
leaſt reply to what ſhe ſaid : — he walked ſeveral 
turns about the room in a diſordered motion, en- 
deavouring to recover a preſence of mind, which 
ſcemed fo neceſſary on this occaſion, but in vain 3 
and at laſt, throwing himſelf into an eaſy chair, 
Juſt op to that in which his wife was ſitti 
Goad C ! cried he, am 1 awake Can it 
Poſſible there is juch c women in the world! 


Tus ſweet-tempered Alithea could not ni | 
in 6 * * 
r 
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& _ 
her having occaſioned them: 
ſhe ran haſtily to him, and throwmg her arms 
about his neck, My dear, dear Dorhmon, faidthe, 
let it not trouble you that I am in poſſeſſion of a 

ſecret which I neither ſought 7 a pr; in 
manner forced upon' me, ever 8 any er- 
in the world. — Confider me as I am — 
— part 25 ir” elf, — and you will then be aſſured 
you can of mo errors, which T ſhall not 
readily A e. and carefully e. — ent be 

my fmeerity, ee ſhe, 

— ny behaviour, keys Bows you are 2 has 
— hang Banged 5 e 


. 


O ALITHEA, cried he, profling ber n 
his boſom, I am-indeed ſenſible how little I have 
deſerved ſuch proofs of your amazing goodneſs; — 
my ſoul overflows with gratitude and love + — yet 
bow want  avtons For ny: paſt erimes ©? — By men- 
tioning it no more, . interrupted the,” and to let me 
ſhare in that beart — eee denier ms 


r of Fling del. 


To theſe words be anſwered only in in 
broken e. but ſuch as more teſtified what 
ſhe wiſhed to find in him towards her, than the 
moſt eloquent ſpeeches could have done. — She 
now was convinced that the victory the had 
over him was perfect and ſincere, and would have 
known a tranſport without alloy, but for the ten 
—————— difficulty in 
perſwading him to forgive himſelf. | 


He held her fitting on his knee, with his arms | 
round her waift, while ſhe related to him the means 
by which ſhe' was... made with his 

W concealing n part either 9 


to be ſhaken by any 


made him write it over again, in order to ſoften 
ſome expreſſions in it, which ſne would have it 
were more harſh than was becoming in him, to a 
woman he had once loved; and perhaps would 


— 
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bend, the eps the took after the knowledge of 


her misfortune, and the various emotions which 
paſſed in her ſoul, during the long ſeries of his in- 


difference to her: in all which, he found ſome - 


thing to admire; and the more he ſaw into the 


greatneſs, as well as ſweetneſs of her mind, the 


more his love and aſtoniſhment increaſed. 


Tun firſt proof he gave her, chat ſhe ſhould 
have nothing for. the future to apprehend on the 


ſcore of Meliſſa, was to write a letter to that la- 


dy; wherein he acquainted her, that, ſenſible of 
the injury he had done the beſt of wives and wo- 
men, he was determined to purſue no pleaſures in 


which ſhe did not participate. — He repreſented 


to her the ſhame and folly of carrying on an in- 
trigue of the nature theirs had been, in the moſt 
pathetic terms; and adviſed her to think of living 


ſo as to regain that reputation in the world, which 


he was obliged to confeſs, he had contributed ta 


make her loſe; — aſſured her, that the reſolution 
he had now made, of ſeeing her no more, was not 


ts in her power to 
make uſe of; Jo — ſhe would endea- 


vour to follow 1 aud ane all Runes 


mar herwern then. 


: Tals, he ſhewing 2 gave hat a new 


opportunity of exerting: her - good-nature. — She 


have rendered it at laſt too gentle for the purpoſe 


it was intended, could ſhe have prevailed on him 
to alter it according to the dictates of her own 


compaſſionate and forgiving ſoul. But be beſt 
pen reel th peſo he had da with 


Boa __ ny My} 
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and would not bid her adieu in ſuch a manner as 
ſhould give her the leaſt room to ber herſelf ir 
wot laſt. i Sn 7. 


TN he e n no axon he! 0 
one, filled with the moſt virulent reproaches on 
himſelf, and mingled with many contemptuous re- 
flections on his wife. The firſt, he was unmoved 
at; but the other totally deſtroyed all the remains 
of regard and conſideration he had for her. — He 
tore the letter into a thouſand pieces, and to ſhew 
this injurious lady the contempt and reſentment 
with which he had treated what ſhe ſaid, gather- 
ed up the ſcattered fragments, and ſent them back 
to 5 unde a 18 ors, but terry apo 
wor . * 


Avis this eee peaſy, Meliſſa — 
no efforts to regain him, but 2 herſelf with 
railing agaipſt him and the innocent Alithea where- 
ever ſhe went; but, moſt people knowing the mo- 
tive, her ies had no other effect than to make 
herſelf laughed at : — ſhe' ſoon, however, entered: 
into a new amour; and in the nöiſe that made; all 
talk of her former engagement was laid aſide; 
while the happy Alithea the recompence 
of her virtue in the continued tenderneſs of a huſ- 
band, who never could have loved her half ſo well 
had he not loved elſewhere, becauſe he never could 


have had an opportunity of being fo well ac- 


quainted with thoſe virtues in hers gt, were the 
ground of his affection. fl 2811 


(Tux compaſion ſhe had = for the child 
of Meliſſa was not a temporary of goodneſs ; 
— ſhe perſiſted in the moſt tender care of him, 


had him educated in the ſame manner with her 


own, — and to alleviate the misfortune of his 


3 


ture Nu 
ſerved that this admirable 


may juſtly be called the handmaid of that great 
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birth, engaged Derimom to ſet apart a conſiderable 
ſum of money, in order to put him into a buſineſs, 


which, when he grows of years to undertake,” it 


will, according to all human probability, be * 


own fault if he does nat ſucecel in EVR 


I nave been the more petlbiga 2 narra- 
tive, becauſe I think there is no particular in the 
conduct of the amiable Alitbea that ought to be 
omitted, or may not ſerve to ſhew how much a 
perfect good-nature may * * to fuſtain, and 
to forgive. 


I wourp have no huſband, however, depuis 
on this example, and become a Daria in ex- 
pectation of finding an Alithea in his wife: — it is 
3 the love and virtue of a woman to too ſe- 
vere a teſt; and the more he eig e 
forgiving, the ks ought he to offend. 


LESS are the ke of good-na- 
leſs are the benefits we receive our- 

ſelves by it, — Vet I have ob- 

in 

one's mouth, — v— 5 
ple are apt to confound it with e 75 
deed in ſome reſpects has very much the appearance 
of it, but is in reality far ſhort of it in value. It 


Num 


lady, it obeys her commands, delivers her de- 
erees, and waits on all her actions; but can do 
little of itſelf, and ſhould never be put in compa- 
riſon. 


waar I mean, is an 0 freedom of ber- 


our, a ready compliance with any thing propoſed 
in company, an endeavour to 12 and 
and ſometimes a hoſpitality and liberality; and 


yet 


D WT TT. 
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perſon may bs! alt this, without that; od 
a. jr & to deſcribe, and which is 
able to work fuch' prodigious effects. The term 
I would therefore give 'this inferior of ns: quality 
is good-bumoar, and how wide a difference there 
is Coreg that and good-nature few but have ex- 
PA wy | 
eee TRY ” 1 


eee eee 


tenſtve degree, and not equally permanent. Meer 


good-bumour,'if abuſed, will degenerate into its re- 
verſe; but good - nature is always the ſame, and in- 
capable of changing: — like the Divine Source, of 
which it is an emanation, it returns injuries with 
benefits; it endeavours: to work on the bad heart 
that offers them, by ſoft perſwaſion, and pities Ie 
it cannot mend. In fine; good humour i is obli 

to others for its ſupport, ea only to hy. 


As they, however, r ſo much dike, that, 
without a wy and ' acquaintance with the 
perſon, are not to be diſtinguiſned, and are 
often miſt even by ourſelves, a little retort 
into our aRions, and the fource of them, ſo- 
tutely neceſſary; and then whoever is poſſeſſed of 


tate one ee ee e 
into the of 


Tuxnꝝ is no one e thing which affords a great- 
er proof of good-nature than 3 communicative, 
and imparting, as much as i in us ies, what. degree 
of —— we are of, to thoſe wha 
may have leſs extended capacities, or fewer advan- 
tages of improvement. Good-humour will make 
us ready to acknowledge and commend, perhaps 
beyond what it even merits, any excellence we find 
in another; but good-nature will make us take the 
pains of inſtructing how that excellence "hey ns 

1ght» 
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heightened. — Good-humonr ſhuns not an 
tunity of obliging; but gad nature i is iu dann 
b out as many as it can. Gad bumaur 
uently promiſes more than is in its power to 
oy erm; but 1 r PRE gives 
you realon to expec?. | FW? 
222130125 
THESE are ſome of the many marks by which, 
with a little application, you may know the diffe- 
rence between them; and it is certainly che buſi- 
no of every prudent perſon, to make thia diſco- 
ery in all thoſe they have any dealings with, or 


Jependajice upon; becauſe otherwiſe they may be 


deceived into too high an opinion ne the one, and 
fail 1 in thei EIT WG i 5 2145? 


y „ 4334.5 2:84 


A e are people in a the Ln gue who: feel: no 

ſatisfaction ena} ual to. that of doing good; — who 
wait not to be aſked to do every thing in their 
power to ſerve. you; — and will not ſcruple to do 


4 ſmall prejudice to themſelves, if by it they may 


| procure a great advantage to their neighbours 3 
yet, notwithſtanding: all this innate--berievolence 


and ſweetneſs of x dilpoicon have fo: ungracious a 


manner in co Ae favours, that the receiver 
tisf; 


loſes half the fa ion of the benefit, and the 
giver more than half the praiſes due. to his gene» 
roſity: — the ſoul of ſuch a one, has in it all thoſe 
heavenly qualities which make up what we call 
good-nature ; but there are oftentimes deficiencies 
Either in the education or temperament: of a per- 
ſon, which will not ſuffer it to ſhine forth with 
hy unblemiſhed luſtre, that ſo much attracts the 
love and admiration of mankind ; and the higheſt 
character he bears from thoſe moſt 2» to 
1 | is that Way 1 man. 
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A BENEFIT, beſtowed in « peeviſh, ſullen, or 
dictatorial way, is making one feel too ſeverely the 
neceſſity we are under of receiving it; and ſome 
there are ſo delicate, that rather chuſe 


to remain under the moſt eruel diftreſſes, than be 


relieved from them by a perſon of this caſt. 
 GOOD-HUMOUR is therefore the proper 
channel through which the benefits lowing from 
good-nature ought to be conveyed, in order to 
compoſe a truly amiable character.. | 


vet DOUBT. not but my readers will underſtand 


that by good-bhumour I mean courteſy, affability, 
chearfulneſs, and that certain ſoftneſs of manners 


which is ſo engaging to all we come among; but 


mote particularly to thoſe who are any ways ob- 
liged to us. — Thoſe qualities, I think. may with 
propriety enough be compared to ſo many ſweetly 
pn ſtreams, which, tho too ſhallow to afford 
us any great advantages, delight and charm us with 


their gentle murmurs; and good-nature, to the ca- 


er J _— feeds their, 3 and is the 
ource e ures they uce; yet, but 
for theſe outlets, would be apt to ſwell into a 
roughneſs diſagreeable both to the eye and eir of 
all who approach its banks. 


SURINTHUS and Montano ate two gentle- 


men who have an equal propenſity to actions of 
2 and benevolence, yet are perfect oppo- 


ites in their manner of conducting them. 

merchant in the city, who had been in a very 
great intimacy with them both for a long time, 
happened by ſome loſſes at ſea, and other-diſap- 
pointments, to be very much diſtreſſed in his cir- 
cumſtances: — bills came faſt upon him, and tho 
he paid while he was able, and frequently put him- 


Fad 


we. 


„, FEMALE Wega 
ſelf to the utmoſt inconveniency to do ſo, being 


willing to preſerve his credit, in the hope of better 
ſucceſs in other eren he had abroad; yet he 


when one 


was juſt 3 point of breaki 
day Sur int TN heard whiſpers of his con- 


dition, came to him, and accoſting him in an ab- 
rupt manner, hat, ſaid he, is it true that you 5 | 
widont ? — they tell ne you muſt become @ bank 
in three or four days, and that there is no , 
of your holding out we 5 

THE Wesch was e ſhocked, but 
confeſſed that what he had heard was but too 


true; — and that he muſt yield to * hard fate 


unleſs he could raiſe a thouſand pounds immedi- 


ately; which ſum, he ſaid, would make him 


r by which he 
Nee e e | . 


ES HAT 4 4s. uncertain, t ebenes; with 
bis former raughneſs; hotuever, J will advance 


ibe money for you: call on me two or three: hours 


hence, and I will have it ready. — But, continued 
he, you have certainly been guilty of ſome ill ma- 


nagement, or you "could not have fallen into theſe 
misfortunes ; — then proceeded'to tell him he did 


not like his dealing with ſuch à one, and ſuch a 


one; and his trading to this or that part of the 


world; and that, indeed, he had for A good while 
expeſted. it would come to this. 


9 " 


So true are the poet's words : 


(om things go ill, each fool dne 4 a 
22 if more "happy thinks won more n 
1 
A1. this the poor merchant was "obliged to 
bear for the fake of the favour he was to do tick 
| which 
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which was, indeed, truly generous and „ 
though offered in a Fahion a little galli 

who was himſelf a man of great pirit, aß 
been more accuſtomed to confer ha receive ob- 
ligations. But he had ſcarce” time to reflect on 


my adventure, before he was told eee 


Tuts ö who had heard the ade news 
Surinthus had done, and inſtigated by the ſame 
motive, came to make an offer of his ſervice, tho” 
in a manner altogether the reverſe. — He took not 
the leaſt notice of his misfortunes ; and 85 
with his uſual chearfulneſs and complaiſance, 
ter ſome talk on ordinary affairs, I am glad, 2 
he, I was fo fortunate to find yeu at home; 
hade a requeſt to make you, which your complian 
with will aſe me of a great deal " fYOUble. 


- ST ; 4 , 


TAE merchant having aſſured bim that 8 


| ſhould rejoice in any opportunity of, obligin 2 


1 have juſt received fifteen hundred Lein, re 

the other, and to tell you the truth, I do not 2 
how to diſpoſe of it; — 1 do not care to keep ſuch 
a ſum in my houſe, and I have no banker at preſent > 
nor any way of laying it aut t my mind; — T 
Hhould therefore be infinitely obliged to vou, if you 


* 


would take it and throw it into trade. — 1 97 1 We 


perſons of your great dealings in the world can 


any time have opportunities of gettin rid d Work 
to advantage. 7 3 N * 


Two ſuch G in one 47. and from ws - 
men who had no other obligations to him, than 
ſuch as were reciprocal and common between per- 
ſons of equal fortunes and conditions, might very 
well aftoniſh him; but the engaging e 
| which” che latter was made, did much more 
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However, as he was not perfectly aſſured Montane 

was acquainted with his neceſhties, he could not 
think of abuſing ſo generous. a friendſhip, and 
therefore frankly diſcloſed to him all he knew be- 


Wulkr he was making the detail of his loſſes, 
the other gave him frequent interruptions, telling 
him, that ſuch accidents · were no prodigies among 
men of buſineſs; — that what one year took away, 
another might return; — and that he was ſo f 
from thinking a much greater ſum than he had 
mentioned would be unſafe in his hands, that no- 
thing could give him a more ſenſible mortification 
than his not accepting it. — I do aſſure you, Sir, 
faid he, I offer you no more than what I can very 
tell ſpare ; and if fortune ſhould be ſo unjuſt to 
your merits, as not to enable yau to return it in ane, 
two, three years, or longer, my affairs will ſuffer 
nothing by the delay; and I ſhould take it unkindly, 
ſhould you ever think of the affair with any ſert of 
concern, till it intirely ſuits with your convenience 


Wirz words like theſe the merchant was pre- 
vailed on to accept the money; and as ſoon as 
he had received it, he went to his more ſurly 
friend, and after having returned thoſe grateful ac- 
knowledgments, which it muſt be conſeſſed he 
merited, told him, that an unlooked-for rag of 
good fortune had happened, which gave him the 
means of ſatisfying his creditors, without .that 
kind aſſiſtance he had been ſo generous to offer. 
 SURINT HUS ſeemed neither pleaſed nor 
diſpleaſed ; but in his old rough faſhion, tho 


honeſt meaning, ſaid, it was very well; — that h 
ſhould have been welcome, di the money * 
1 ,, nad 
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had wanted it, —and that if ene 7; 
have Wr he e een? e 
find a friend: | 


Now tho”. any one in the. lange/cinlainfimems 


with this merchant, would think it a great bleſ- 


ſing to meet with a friend like Surinthas, yet every 


body muſt allow that the weight of fuch an obli- 


tion ſat much lighter, by the engaging manner 
in which Montano conferred „ 


grn Axen it appears to me, that ſome 8 


who e great lengths to ſerve their friands, 
i 


4 0 good humour, ſince it would coſt _. 
them nothing, and is no leſs conducive to the gg 
pineſs of the receiver, than the: more are 
part of the obligation. e 


CERTAIN it is, they 40 not "Me this defic 
in themſelves, or they would never leſſen the merit 


of their favours, by a wrong manner of conduct- 


them; ef nenen 
ſo eaſily avoided. | | 19 


A 


1 WOULD, dier Sie 


e Ny 


Tiend! benevolent office, to contrive it 


| 105 as that what he does may ſeem a fayour to him 


ſelf. — This it was that made the offer of Hon- 


tano ſo much more acceptable than that of Surin« 


thus: — this ſets a double value on the ſmalleſt 
obligations, and makes the receiver * be the 


| greateſt. "0 
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